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A CRITICAL ESSAY 



OR 



MISS EDGEWORTH. 



The name of Edgeworth has for many years been known 
and respected in the literary world. Mr. Edgeworth, the 
father, was a member of several philosophical societies, and 
the author of many valuable practical papers on the arts of 
social life. He particularly distinguished himself by some 
original experiments and tracts on the construction of roads 
and wheel-carriages. He also invented rational toys for 
purposes of education, and was for many years in habits of 
constant correspondence with the most distinguished literary 
persons of his time. The family of such a man were ne- 
cessarily ingenious and literary, and one of his sons, Captain 
Beaufort, R.N. has acquired reputation as the author of a 
"Voyage in the Levant," and of " Nautical Surveys of the 
Coast of Caramania." 

Mr. Edgeworth had three wives, two of thev. sisters, of 
the name of Sneyd, of Litchfield, and the subject of the 
present memoir is the eldest daughter, by the first marriage, 
of the said R. Lovel Edgeworth, of Edgeworth-town in the 
kingdom of Ireland. Superior in talents to her father, she 
has devoted herself to literary pursuits, with a zeal and sue-* 
cess in which she has few rivals. One of her chief objects. 
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has been to bring to greater perfection the system of female 
education, and she has succeeded in that object to a con- 
siderable degree. Her publications, all of which have been 
favourably received, are, Letters to Literary Ladies, 1799, 
in 1 vol. afterwards enlarged ; Practical Education, 2 vols. 
8vo., a work undoubtedly one of the best on that subject ; 
Early Lessons, 10 parts, 1801 ; Castle Rackrent, a novel, 
1802 ; Moral Tales, 3 vols. 12 mo. 1802 ; in conjunction 
with her father, an Essay on Irish Bulls, 1803; Popular 
Tales, 3 vols. 180A; The Modern Griselda, a tale, 180A ; 
Leonora, 2 vols. 8vo. 1#06 ; Adelaide, A vols. 1806 ; Tales 
of Fashionable Life, 6 vols. 1809 ; Essays on Professional 
Education, A to. 1809 ; The Wife, A vols. 1810 : Patronage, 
A vols. 181A : Readings on Poetry, 1 vol. 1816 : Harrington 
and Ormond, tales, 3 vols. 12mo. The Parent's Assistant, 
7 vols. 18mo. : Letters for Literary Ladies, Comic Dramas, 
etc. etc. 

It has been justly observed by a critic, that if it were pos- 
sible for reviewers to envy the authors brought before them 
for judgment, we should be tempted to envy Miss Edgeworth, 
not so much for her matchless powers of probable invention, 
her never-failing good sense and cheerfulness, nor her fine 
discrimination of character, as for the delightful conscious- 
ness of having done more good than any other writer of her 
generation. The great art is the art of living, aud the chief 
science the power of being happy. Miss Edgeworth is the 
>great modern mistress in this school of true philosophy ; by 
her many excellent tracts on education, she has conferred a 
benefit on the whole mass of the population, and discharged, 
With exemplary patience as well as extraordinary judgment, 
a task which superficial spirits may perhaps mistake for an 
humble and easy one. By her popular tales, she has rendered 
an invaluable service to the middling and lower orders of the 
people, and by her novels has made a great and meritorious 
effort to promote the happiness and respectability of the 
higher classes. 

' Novel-writing is perhaps the most remarkable addition 
which- the moderns have made to literature. In a variety of 
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other instances they have prodigiously ^Eiii>etUj$]Qied "m^4 en r 
larged the structure bequeathed to them by antiquity : but 
^ in this they have built from the ground* Every thing thai 

£ we see of this kind is planned by their genius, and fabricated 

out of materials exclusively their own. Some miserable 
attempts of the later Greeks will hardly be considered as 
contradicting this assertion. With the. single exception of 
the Ethiopics of Heliodorus, they consist of a few tiresome 
stories, absolutely void of taste, invention, or interest, with- 
out influence even upon the declining literature of their own 
age, and in all probability qujle unknown to the real fore* 
runners of Richardson, Fielding, and Rousseau. In fact the 
means of making a novel did not exist. Slavery spread a 
gloomy uniformity over three^fourths of the population of 
Greece and Rome. The free citizens were chiefly devoted 
to public affairs, and their private life exhibited nothing but 
a stern unsocial strictness on the one hand, or a disgusting 
shameless profligacy on the other. To them that steady 
settled influence of women, upon society was utterly un- 
known, which in modern times has given grace, variety, 
and interest to private life, and rendered the delineation of 
it one of the most entertaining and one of the most inftruc~ 
tive forms of composition. Such persons, such feelings, 
and such events as our novels describe, did not exist till after 
the united effect of religion and ehivalry— of religion in 
purifying — and of chivalry in softening the manners of men 
— had re-civilized the world with a more perfect civilization 
than was consistent with the habits and opinions prevalent 
in the most polished states of antiquity. The comic theatre 
of the ancients, which may be supposed to give a pretty 
accurate idea of their domestic habits, is barren both of 
character and incident, and the same notions of propriety 
which prevented all women above the servile state from ap- 
pearing among the personages of a comedy, would equally 
have excluded them from any other work of fiction drawn 
from private life. But as soon as private life acquired suf- 
ficient interest and variety to render it worth describing, 
novels were invented to describe it, and following pretty 
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nearly the improvements of society, they have now become 
an important and very extensive branch of literature. In 
number they equal, in popularity they surpass every other. 
The public is delighted with the good ones, and content to 
read those that are bad. All classes of readers find a charm 
in the description of scenes which every one has witnessed, 
and of feelings with which every heart sympathizes* We 
doubt, however* whether the dignity of this species of com- 
portion has quite kept pace with its popularity — whether 
(speaking of Great Britain at least) people admire enough 
what they like perhaps too much-— whether the same quan- 
tity of talent employed with equal success in any other way j 
would not have produced a larger share of fame. The 
readers of Homer and Virgil/ of Sophocles and Shakspeare, 
are not only delighted with the genius of these great authors, 
but pride themselves upon the dignity of their own occu- 
pation. Nobody is at all conversant in their works who is 
not aware of the rank which they hold in the republic of 
letters : but we are inclined to suspect, that of the thousands 
whd are charmed with the writings of Cervantes, Richards- 
son, Fielding, and Rousseau, a very large portion are quite 
unaware that they are to be numbered among the most suc- 
cessful efforts of human wit, ingenuity, and eloquence. If 
there is a strong taste in favour of novels, there are also 
some prejudices against them. There is something undig- 
nified in their name and origin. The germ of them is to be 
found in those entertaining, but extravagant and unprofitable 
histories of giants, enchanters, knights and damsels, which 
were so eagerly read in a stage of society when the manners 
described in them were not become wholly obsolete, and . 
when what may be called the romantic mythology still found 
a place in popular belief, but which fell into discredit at a 
more advanced period, and received their death-blow from 
the wit of Cervantes. It happened too that the earliest of 
those compositions to which we have now agreed to confine 
the name of novels, that is to say, the earliest fictitious ac- 
counts of probable events in private life, were of such a ten- 
dency that all grave persons were obliged, and all moral 
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persons were disposed, to discountenance them. Boccacro, 
-who contributed so much to refine the language, did not a 
little to deprave the morals, of his country. He and his 
whole school are chiefly employed in the description of in- 
flammatory scenes and profligate adventures. Even the 
greater and more recent writers are not free from some re- 
proach. Le Sage's rogues are a great deal too agreeable and 
too prosperous. Richardson describes vice too plainly for 
modest ears. Rousseau and Fielding are also great Hf- 
fenders — though in widely different ways : Fielding too often 
makes virtue ridiculous ; Rousseau tries to give dignity to 
vice. 

But besides the blame justly cast upon some of the most 
celebrated novels for their immftral tendency, we have been 
sometimes inclined to suspect that this style of writing has 
suffered in public opinion by a prejudice derived from that 
' age of erudition 9 which succeeded the revival of learning. 

Whilst the ancients were considered (and, for some time, 
justly considered} as the great and only models of excellence, 
and whilst the successful imitation of their works was re- 
garded as the highest point of literary ambition, a species of 
composition wholly unknown to them * was not likely 19 be 
fairly appreciated, whatever its intrinsic merit might be. In 
fact, we find that Boccacio himself rested his chief title to 
fame, not upon his immortal 'Decamerone,' but upon some 
Latin books, the very names of which, though we have often 
met with them in the literary history of that age, we are not 
ashamed to say we do not recollect. The prejudice was then 
in its greatest force. It has grown gradually weaker, and 
may now be considered as wholly extinct ; but if we are not 
much mistaken, some traces of it were observable in the lite- 
rature of England till the very age in which we are living. 

In respect too of morality, we are happy to observe that a 
great improvement has taken place of late years. It is, in- 
deed, true that the press in England has produced some pro- 
fligate novels, and that the press of France has teemed with 
them. But the most popular and distinguished works have 
been quite free from this disgrace. "We owe this improve- 
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ment in a great measure, ne doubt, to the increased morality, 
or at least decency of the age, — partly too, as we are in- 
clined to think, to the circumstance of this branch of lite- 
rature haying fallen very much into the hands of the other 
sex, who are restrained by education, disposition, and custom 
within those bounds which have been too frequently passed 
by the celebrated writers of whom we have just ventured to 
complain. Indeed it is a task for which women appear to 
be»particularly well qualified. They are, generally speak- 
ing, gifted with a nice perception of the various shades of 
character and manners. This faculty is cultivated by con- 
stant habit. Private life is every thing to them. The laws 
of society confine them within its sphere, and they are there- 
fore likely to observe it with care and to describe it with, 
precision. In France the most eminent writers of this class 
are females, and in England we can boast several who amply, 
maintain the credit of their sex and nation — particularly Ma- 
dame D'Arblay (Miss Burriey), and the last, though not the 
least, Miss Edge worth. 

Of her works it is our duty to render some account in 
this memoir, but we trust we may be allowed in the first 
pla« to offer some general remarks upon an author already 
so well and so advantageously known to the world. We are 
the more inclined to do so, because Miss Edgeworth, with 
that vigour and originality which are among the principal 
characteristics of genius, has struck out a line of writing pe- 
culiar to herself — a line which it required considerable 
boldness to adopt, and no common talents to execute with 
effect. Not only has Miss Edgeworth interdicted to herself 
all those unfair and discreditable modes of obtaining popu- 
larity to which we have before alluded, but she has also vo- 
luntarily renounced many others that may be deemed fair, 
and comparatively harmless. We do not mean to speak 
merely of the entire absence of castles, drawbridges, spec- 
tres, banditti-caves, forests, moonlight and other scenes, 
which have furnished to Mrs. Ratcliffe and her school many 
a gorgeous and terrific tale. Her most distinguished con- 
temporaries have been content to forego these easy embel- 
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lishments. But ske has made some sacrifices, which, if we 
are not much mistaken, are peculiarly her own. Her pic* 
tures are all drawn in the soberest colours. She scarcely 
makes use of a single tint that is warmer than real life. No 
writer recurs so rarely, for the purpose of creating an inte- 
rest, to the stronger and more impetuous feelings of our na- 
ture. Even love, the most powerful passion that acts within 
the sphere of domestic life — the presiding deity of the novel 
and the drama, is handled by her in a way very different 
from that in which we have been accustomed to see it 
treated in works of fiction. In them we find it represented 
sometimes as a guilty, sometimes as an innocent, but gene- 
rally as an irresistible impulse — as a feeling which springs 
Up spontaneously in the human breast, — now as a weed — 
now as a flower — but whether as a weed or as a flower, not 
to be eradicated. The old rule was for heroes and heroines 
to fall suddenly and irretrievably into love — if they fell in 
love with the right person, so much the better — if not, it 
could not be helped, and the novel ended unhappily. And 
above all, it was held quite irregular for the most reasonable 
people to make any use whatever of their reason on the most 
important occasion of their lives. Miss Edgeworth has pre- 
sumed to treat this mighty power with far less reverence. She 
has analyzed it, and found that it does not consist of one sim- 
ple element, but that several common ingredients enter into 
its composition — habit — esteem — a belief of some corres- 
ponding sentiment — and of some suitableness in the character 
and circumstances of the party. She has pronounced that rea- 
son, timely and vigorously applied, is almost a specific — and 
following up 4his bold empirical line of practice, she has ac- 
tually produced cases of the entire cure of persons who had 
laboured under its operation. Having mastered love, of course 
she treats the minor passions with very little ceremony, 
and indeed she brings them out so curbed, watched, and ' 
circumscribed, that those who have been accustomed to see 
them range at large would hardly know them in their new tram- 
mels. Her favourite qualities are prudence, firmness, temper, 
an4 that active, vigilant good sense, which, without check- 
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ing the course of our kindly affections, exercises its influence 
at every moment, and surveys deliberately the motives and 
consequences of every action. Utility is her object, reason 
and experience her means. She makes vastly less allowance 
than has been usually made for those 6 amiable weaknesses,' 
* sudden impulses,' 'uncontrollable emotions,' which cut so 
great a figure in the works of her predecessors. Her heroes 
and heroines are far more thinking, cautious, philosophizing 
persons than ever before were produced in that character. 
She is, in fact, if we may be allowed to coin a word, an anti- 
sentimental novelist. Her books, so far from lending any 
countenance to vice, even in its most refined and agreeable 
form, afford some of the best lessons of practical morality 
with which we are acquainted. They teach, not merely by 
dry general maxims on the one hand, or by splendid exam* 
pies on the other, but by reasons put into the mouths of the 
actors themselves, what is the right mode of conduct in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty or temptation. She is constantly 
endeavouring to point out by the discussion of cases judi- 
ciously selected, or ingeniously invented, what is the road 
by which virtue conducts us to happiness. There is hardly 
any good quality to which Miss Edgeworth has not contri- 
buted her powerful recommendation; but the ultimate re- 
wards of steadiness, independence, and honest persevering 
exertion, are those she is fondest of setting before our eyes, 
and we think her choice is sanctioned by the value of the 
doctrines which she inculcates. She has, doubtless, ob- 
served that this mode of instruction is not adapted to those 
cases in which to deviate from virtue is palpably a crime. It 
is to the decalogue, aud to the terrors of *the law that we are 
to look for the prevention of these graver aud more striking 
offences. But men become fickle and indolent, and rely 
upon others to do that which they ought to do for them* 
selves, before they have remarked the beginning of the evil, 
without foreseeing its consequences, and without being able 
to apply a remedy. It is to guard against these bad habits 
of mind — the causes of so much failure, disgrace, and mi- 
sery, that Miss Edgeworth has principally directed her atten- 
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tion, and there is scarcely a page that does not not contain* 
some exhortation— direct or indirect — by precept or example 
to control our passions and to exert oar faculties. There 
are hardly any works of the kind that young persons can 
read with so much benefit. To their minds she con- 
stantly presents, in various shapes, and with a thousand 
illustrations, this great and salutary maxim— that nothing 
is to be learnt, and very little to be gained without labour 
— severe and continued labour. But she does not forget, 
in order to reconcile them to this somewhat unpalatable 
doctrine, to show with equal care and truth that labour 
becomes vastly less irksome by habit— that judiciously di- 
rected it seldom fails of its object — that laziness, even 
to thtise whose rank and fortune screen them from its 
most dreadful consequences — poverty and contempt — is in 
itself wearisome and painful — that the pauses and recrea- 
tions of successful diligence comprize within them more 
cheerfulness and real gratification than are spread over the 
whole surface of a merely pleasurable life. With this view 
her principal characters are represented as persons of good* 
but not of extraordinary faculties ; they do nothing suddenly 
and 'per saltum 9 \ and their success and attainments are no 
more than what half the ^rorld may hope the equal by fol- 
lowing the same means. She deals in examples, not in 
wonders; her's are models of imitable excellence, and she 
rarely abuses the license of fiction to exhibit those miracu- 
lous combinations of virtue and talents, which, though they 
delight us for a moment with the image of perfection, serve 
to perplex and discourage, not to guide, the ordinary race of 
mortals. 

Our readers we presume are aware, and if they are not 
they will be very far from doing justice to Miss Edgeworth's 
merits, that so far as effect is concerned, this uniform sys- 
tematic preference of what is useful to what is splendid, is a 
prodigious disadvantage. It is upon dazzling characters, in 
which virtue bordering in its excess upon the contiguous fault, 
more .resembles a generous instinct, than a quality culti- 
vated apd strengthened by reason, that the writers of novels 
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tiave justly relied for securing the public attention, Disere-* 
tion and a logical head, they thought by bo means fit for the 
heroes and heroines of romance. And undoubtedly if effect 
were the only object, they did much better with rash cou- 
rage, inconsiderate generosity, hasty confidence, and love 
ardent and irresistible- at first sight, qualities infinitely moi?e 
attractive to the bulk of mankind, than those with which 
Miss Edgeworth has ventured to invest the principal persona 
of her drama. 

If then, in spite of sacrifices to which hardly anyone else 
has submitted, she has contrived to render her works highly 
entertaining and popular, she surely deserves double praise; 
not merely for having-surmounted a difficulty, which, when 
that difficulty has been made only for the purpose of -being 
surmounted, is a merit of a very inferior order, but because 
the purpose for which she voluntarily encountered it, was 
highly useful add important. 

To the accomplishment of this, task, she has brought very 
considerable talents and acquirements, various reading, 
knowledge which, though she is too judicious to display it 
* with ostentation, seems to be both extensive and accurate; 
a nice observation of manners and character* both in indi- 
viduals and in society ; a clear, easy, unencumbered style, 
and a keen sense of the ridiculous. Her two strong points 
are good sense and humour, and it is fy the buoyant power 
of her humour, that ehe has been able to diffuse among; the 
public so large a portion of her good sense. Nothing can 
be more chaste and correct, and at the same time more lu- 
dicrous, than the representation of themselves, which hef 
characters are made to give in their own conversation. That 
Condition so indispensable to the true comic, their utter un- 
consciousness of the effect they are producing, is strictly 
observed. The hand- of the author is never perceived (as it 
almost constantly is in our modern comedies, to the entire 
disgust of all persons of tolerable taste), but they are led in 
the most natural manner imaginable, and without saying 
any thing that they might -not be supposed to say, to cover 
themselves with ridicule. The absolute want of colouring 
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and exaggeration, only serves to improve the picture, and 
strengthens the impression almost up to that of the same 
circumstances in real life. We have always thought these 
dramatic pacts of Miss Edgeworth's books, which indeed 
take up a considerable share of them, very much the best; 
and it is to this remarkable talent for humour, that she is 
indebted for the popularity she 6njoys, in spite, not only of 
the disadvantages to which (as we have already observed) 
she has spontaneously submitted, but also of some defect 
which we shall now, though unwittingly, proceed to notice. 
In the first and one of the most material branches of 
novel-writing, that of framing a story, she is remarkably 
deficient. It must. at the same time be owned, that this 
art when carried to its highest pitch, is -a great and there- 
fore uncommon . specimen of genius and skill. Indeed if 
we were to mention that which, in a choice of excellencies, 
we most admire in Fielding's great woik, it would perhaps 
be that wonderful variety of incidents arising without im- 
probability, and introdueed without confusion, and tending 
through a story constantly rising in interest r to an unfore- 
seen catastrophe. Any comparison with so happy an effort 
of so great a master, would necessarily be unfair ; but the 
truth is, that in this respect Miss Edgeworth is inferior, not 
only to those that are generally her superiors, but to many 
among those that are vastly below her in every thing else. 
She has little fertility in contriving, and still less dexterity 
in combining events. It is in characters that she shines ; 
when she attempts to give interest to events, it is almost 
always at the expense of nature and probability. Her nar- 
rative is hammered out * in vita Minerva,' and she never 
would have attempted it at all, except as a convenient vehicle 
for sketches of life and manners. 

On her morality we have bestowed its due praise. It is 
of that sort which is most calculated to do real practical 
good ; but the desire of instructing is too little disguised. 
The reader sees too plainly that he is under discipline* 
There is too much downright lecturing. The serious parts 
have a prim didactic air. The lesser rules of conduct are 
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det • .ced, truly enough, but with too much parade df accu^ 
racy and strictness, from general principles. We knbw how 
necessary the square and the rule are to the architect, but 
we do not like to see the chalk-marks on the building. 
Morality ought not to smell of the lamp. It has been Miss 
Edgeworth's fancy to give all her. virtuous characters a tinc- 
ture of science, and to make them fond of chemistry and 
mechanics. We have no sort of objection to see them en- 
dowed with this useful knowledge, provided it does not pre- 
vent them from having rather, more warmth, and rather 
more grace. To say the truth, we are inclined to think that 
in avoiding the common error of novel-writers, who make 
morality depend too much upon feeliqg,«and too little upon 
the understanding, she has not completely escaped the op- 
posite fault, but has ascribed too large a share of it to the 
head, and too little to the heart. 

It may be difficult, to add to the reputation which Miss 
Edgeworth has already acquired ; but at any rate "toe will 
venture to say,' that she has never written without adding to 
the stock of public amusement, and strengthening those im-* 
pressions that are favourable to virtue. . 

Q, R- 
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PREFACE. 



Mt daughter asks me for a Preface ; from a pardonable 
weakness she calls upon me for parental protection : but, 
in fact, the public judges of every work not from the sex 
but from the merit of the author. 

What we feel, and see, and hear, and read, affects our 
conduct from the moment when we begin, till the moment 
when we cease to think. It has therefore been my daugh- 
ter's aim to promote, by all her writings, the progress of 
education, from the cradle to the grave. 

Miss Edgeworth's former works consist of tales for child- 
ren — of stories for young men and women — and of tales 
suited to that great mass which does not move in the circles 
of fashion. The present are intended to point out some of 
those errors to which the higher classes of society are dis- 
posed. 

All the parts of this series of moral fictions bear upon the 
faults and excellencies of different ages and classes; and 
they have all arisen from that view of society which we have 
laid before the public in more didactic works on education. 
Id the Parent'* Assistant, in Moral and in Popular Tales, 
it. was my daughter's aim to exemplify the principles con- 
tained in Practical Education. In this volume, and in 
others which are to follow, she endeavours to disseminate, 
in a familiar form, some of the ideas that are unfolded in 
Essays on Professional Education. 
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The first of these stories is called 

Ennui. — The causes, curses, and cure of this disease are 
exemplified, I hope, in such a manner, as not to make the 
remedy worse than the disease. Thiebauld tells us, that a 
prize-essay on Ennui was read to the Academy of Berlin, 
which put all the judges to sleep. 

« 

Almeria — gives a view of the consequences which usually 
follow the substitution of the gifts of fortune in the place 
of merit; and shows the meanness of those who imitate 
manners and haunt company above their station in society. 

Difference of rank is a continual excitement to laudable 
emulation ; but those who consider the being admitted into 
circles of fashions the summit of human bliss and elevation, 
will here find how grievously such frivolous ambition may 
be disappointe-dand chastised. 

Madame de Fleury — points out some of the means which 
may be employed by the rich for the real advantage of the 
poor. This story shows that sowing gold docs not always 
produce a golden harvest, but that knowledge and virtue, 
when early implanted in the human breast, seldom fail to 
make ample returns of prudence and felicity. 

The Dun — is intended as a lesson against the common 
folly of believing that a debtor is able by a few cant phrases 
to alter the nature of right and wrong. We had once 
thoughts of giving to these books the title of Fashionable 
Tales : alas 1 the Dun could neVer have fouad favour with 
fashionable readers. ' n 

Manoeuvring — is a vice to which the, Little great have re- 
course, to show their second-rate, abilities. Intrigues of gal- 
lantry upon the continent frequently lead to political intrigue; 
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amongst us the attempts to introduce this improvement of 
our manners have not yet been successful; .but there are, 
however, some, who, in every thing they say or do, show a 
predilection for "left-handed wisdom." It is hoped that 
the picture here represented of a manceuvrer has not been 
made alluring. 

I may be permitted to add a word on the respect with 
which Miss Edgeworth treats the public — their former in- 
dulgence has not made her careless or presuming. The 
dates subjoined to each of these stories show, that they 
have not been hastily intruded upon the reader. 



RlCHAED LOVELL EDGE WORTH. 



Edgeworth stown, 
March, 1809. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



Miss Edgewoeth's general views, in these stories, are ex- 
plained in the preceding Preface. I cannot, however, omit 
repeating, that public favour has not yet rendered her so 
presumptuous as to offer hasty effusions to her readers, 
but that she takes a longer time to revise what she writes 
than the severe ancients required for the highest species of 
moral fiction. 

* 

Viviam exposes one of the most common defects of man- 
kind. — To be " infirm of purpose " is to be at the mercy of 
the artful, or at the disposal of accident. Look round, and 
count the numbers who have, within your own knowledge, 
failed from want of firmness. 

An excellent and wise mother gave the following advice 
with her dying breath : "My son, learn early how to say, 
No!" — This precept gave the first idea of the story of 

Vivian. 

« 

Emilie de Coulanges exposes a fault into which the good 
and generous are liable to fall. 
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Great sacrifices and great benefits cannot frequently be 
made or conferred bf private individuals ; but, every day, 
kindness and attention to the common feelings of others is 
within the power, and may be the practice, of every age, 
and sex, and station. Common faults are reproved by all 
writers on morality; but there are errors and defects that 
require to be treated in a lighter manner, and that come, 
with propriety, within the province of essayists and of 
writers for the stage. 

The Absentee is not intended as a censure upon those 
whose duties, and employments, and superior talents, lead 
them to the capital ; but to warn the thoughtless and the 
unoccupied from seeking distinction by frivolous imitation 
of fashion and ruinous waste of fortune. 

A country gentleman, or even a nobleman, who does 
not sit in parliament, may be as usefully and as honour- 
ably employed in Yorkshire, Mid Lothian, or Ireland, as at 
a club-house or an assembly in London. 

Irish agents are here described as of two different spe- 
cies. That there have been bad and oppressive Irish 
agents, many great landed English proprietors have felt; 
that there are well-informed, just, and honourable Irish 
agents, every-day experience can testify. 



R. L. Edgewohth. 



May, 181*2, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE EARL OF GLENTHORN 
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Que faites-Yous a Potzdam ?' demandais-je un jour au prince Guillaume. 
'Monsieur,' me repondit-il, 'nous passons notre Tie a conjugaer tous le 
m£me verbe : Je m y ennuie f tu Vennuies, il s^ennuie, nous nous ennuyona, 
voua voua ennuyez, ila s'ennuieitt; je m'ennuyais, je wtennuierai,' " etc. 

Thibbauld, Mem. de Frederic le Grand. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Bred up in luxurious indolence, I was surrounded by 
friends who seemed to have no business in this world but 
to save me the trouble of thinking or acting for myself; and 
I was confirmed in the pride of helplessness by being con- 
tinually reminded that I was the only son and heir of the Earl 
of Glenthorn. My mother died a few weeks after I was 
born ; and I lost my father when I was very young. I was 
left to the care of a guardian, who, in hopes of winning 
my affection, never controlled my wishes or even my 
whims : I changed schools and masters as often as I pleased, 
and consequently learned nothing. At last I found a private 
tutor who suited me exactly , for he was completely of my own 
opinion, " that every thing which the young Earl of Glen- 
thorn did not know by the instinct of genius was not worth 
his learning." Money could purchase a reputation for ta- 
lents, and with money I was immoderately supplied ; for 
my guardian expected to bribe me with a part of my own 
fortune, to forbear inquiring what had become of a certain 
deficiency in the remainder. This tacit compact I per- 
fectly understood : we were consequently on the most ami* 
cable terms imaginable, and the most confidential; for I 

thought it better to deal with my guardian than with Jews. 
1. 1 
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Thus at an age when other young men are subject to some 
restraint, either from the necessity of their circumstance* 
or the discretion of their friends, I became completely 
master of myself and of my fortune. My companions en- 
vied me; but even their envy was not sufficient to make 
me happy. Whilst yet a boy, I began to feel the dreadful 
symptoms of that menial malady which baffles the skill of 
medicine, and for which wealth can purchase only tem- 
porary alleviation. For this complaint there is no precise 
English name; but, alas ! the foreign term is now natura- 
lized in England. Among the higher classes, whether in 
the wealthy or the fashionable world, who is unacquainted 
with ennui ?— At first I was unconscious of being subject 
to this disease ; I felt that something was the matter with 
me, but I did not know what : yet the symptoms were suf- 
ficiently marked* I was afflicted with frequent fits of fid- 
geting, yawning, and stretching, with a constant restless- 
ness of mind and body; an aversion to the place I was in, 
or the thing I was doing, or rather to that which was pass- 
ing before my eyes, for I was never doing any thing; I had 
9n utter abhorrence and an incapacity of voluntary exertion. 
Unless roused by external stimulus, I sank into that kind 
of apathy, and vacancy of ideas, vulgarly known by the 
name of a krotvn study. If confined in a room for more 
than half an hour by bad weather or other contrarieties, I 
would paoe backwards and forwards, like the restless cavia 
in his den, with a fretftil, unmeaning pertinacity. I felt an 
insatiable longing for something 1 new, and a childish love 
of locomotion. 

My physician and my guardian, not knowing what else 
to do with me, sent me abroad* I set out upon my travels 
in my: eighteenth year, attended by my favourite tutor as 
my companion. We perfectly agreed in our ideas of tra- 
velling ; we hurried from place to place as list as horses and 
wheels and curses and guineas, could carry us. Milord 
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Anglois rattled over half the globe without getting one inch 
farther from his ennui. Three years were to be consumed 
before I should be of age. What sums did I spend during 
this interval in expedition-money to Time ! but the more I 
tried to hasten him, the slower the rogue went. I lost my 
money and my temper. 

At last the day for whieh I had so long panted arrived — 
I was twenty-one ! and I took possession of my estate. 
The bells rang, the bonfires blazed, the tables were spread, 
the wine flowed, huzzas resounded, friends and tenants 
crowded about me, and nothing but the voice of joy and 
congratulation was to be heard. The bustle of my situation 
kept me awake for some weeks; the pleasure of property 
was new, and, as long as the novelty lasted, delightful. I 
cannot say that I was satisfied; but my mind was distended 
by the sense of the magnitude of my possessions. I had 
large estates in England; and in one of the remote mari- 
time counties of Ireland, I faas lord over an immense ter- 
ritory, annexed to the ancient castle of Glenthorn; a 

noble pile of antiquity ! worth ten degenerate castles of 
modern days. It was placed in a bold romantic situation; 
at least as far as I could judge of it by a picture, said to be 
a striking likeness, which hung in my hall at Sherwood 
Park in England. I was born in Ireland, and nursed, as 
I was told, in an Irish cabin, for my father had an idea 
that this would make me hardy : he left me with my Irish 
nurse till I was two years old, and from that time forward 
neither he nor I ever revisited Ireland. He had a dislike 
to that country, and I grew up in his prejudices. I de- 
clared that I would always reside in England. Sherwood 
Park, my English country-seat, had but one fault; it was 
completely finished. The house was magnificent, and in 
the modern taste; the furniture fashionably elegant, and in 
all the gloss of novelty. Not a single luxury omitted ; not a 
fault could be found by the most fastidious critic. My 
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park, my grounds displayed all the beauties of nature and 
of art, judiciously combined. Majestic woods, waving 
their dark foliage, overhung But I will spare my read- 
ers the description, for I remember falling asleep myself 
whilst a poet was reading to me an ode on the beauties 
of Sherwood Park. These beauties too soon became 
familiar to my eye; and even the idea of being the 
proprietor of this enchanting place Soon palled upon my 
vanity. Every casual visitor, all the strangers, even 
the common people, who were, allowed once a week 
to walk in my pleasure-grounds, enjoyed them a thousand 
times more than J could. I remember, that, about six 
weeks after I came to Sherwood Park, I one evening es- 
caped from the crowds of friends who filled my house, to 
indulge myself in a solitary, melancholy walk. I saw at 
some distance a party of people, who were coming to ad- 
mire the place ; and to avoid meeting them I took shelter 
under a fine tree, the branches of which, hanging to the 
ground, concealed me from thqpview of passengers. Thus 
seated, I was checked in the middle of a desperate yawn, 
hy hearing one among the party of strangers exclaiming — 
" How happy, the owner of this place must be !" 
Yes : had I known how to enjoy the goods of life, I 
might have been happy; but want of occupation, and anti- 
pathy to exertion, rendered me one of the most miserable 
men upon earth. Still I imagined that the cause of my 
discontent proceeded from some external circumstance. 
Soon after my coming of age, business of various sorts re- 
quired my attention; papers were to be signed, and lands 
were to be let : these things appeared to me terrible diffi- 
culties. Not even that minister of state, who so feelingly 
describes his horror at the first appearance of the secre- 
tary with the great portfolio, ever experienced sensations so 
oppressive as mine were, when my steward began to talk 
to me of my own affairs. In the peevishness of my indo- 
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lence, I declared that I thought the pains overbalanced the 
pleasures of property. Captain Crawley, a friend — a sort 
of a friend — an humble companion of mine, a gross, un- 
blushing, thorough-going flatterer, happened to be present 
when I made this declaration : he kindly undertook to 
stand between me and the shadow qf trouble. I accepted 
this offer. 

4 'Ay, Crawley/' said I, "do see and settle with these 
people/' 

I had not the slightest confidence in the person into 
whose hands, to save myself from the labour of thinking, 
I thus threw all my affairs ; but I satisfied my understand- 
ing, by resolving that, when I should have leisure, I would 
look out for an agent , upon whom I could depend. 

I had now been nearly two months at Sherwood Park; 
too long a time, I thought, to remain in any place, and I 
was impatient to get away. My steward, who disliked the 
idea of my spending my summers at home, found it easy 
to persuade me that the water on my estate had a brackish 
unwholesome taste. The man Who told me this stood be- 
fore me in perfect health) though he had drunk this insa- 
lubrious water all his life : but it was too laborious a task 
for my intellects to compare the evidence of my different 
senses, and I found it most easy to believe what I heard, 
though it was in direct opposition to what I saw. Away I 
hurried to a watering-place, after the example of many 
of my noble contemporaries, who leave their delightful 
country-seats, to pay, by the inch, for being squeezed up 
in lodging houses, with all imaginable inconvenience, 
during the hottest months in summer. I vvhiled away my 
time at Brighton, cursing the heat of the weather, till the 
winter came, and then cursing the cold, and longing for 
the London winter. 

The London winter commenced; and the young earl of 
Glen thorn, and his entertainments, and his equipages, and 
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extravagance, were the conversation of ail the world, and 
the joy of the newspapers. The immense coat of the fruii 
at my desserts was recorded; (he annual expense of the 
vast nosegays of hot-house flowers worn daily by the foot- 
men who clung behind my coach was calculated; the 
hundreds of wax lights* which burned nightly in my house* 
were numbered by the idle admirers of folly; and it was 
known by the servants of every genteel family in town, 
that Lord Glenthorn suffered nothing but wax to be burned 
in his stables; that his servant^ drank nothing but claret 
and champagne; that bis liveries, surpassing the imagina- 
tion of ambassadors* vied with regal magnificence, whilst 
their golden trappings could have stood even the test of 
Chinese curiosity. My coachmaker's bill for this year, if 
laid before the public, would amuse and astonish sober- 
minded people, as much as some charges which" have lately 
appeared in our courts of justice for extraordinary coach** 
and very extraordinary landau*. I will not enter into the 
detail of my extravagance in minor articles of expense; 
these, I thought, could never be felt by such a fortune as 
that of the Earl of Glenthorn : but, for the information of 
those who have the same course to run or to avoid, I should 
observe, that my diurnal visits to jewellers' shops mounted, 
in time, to sums worth mentioning. Of the multitude of 
baubles that I bought, the rings, the seals, the chains, I 
will give no account; it would pass the belief of man, and 
the imagination of wortian. Those who have the least value 
for their time have usually the greatest number of watches* 
and are the most anxious about the exactness of their going* 
I and my repeaters were nay own plagues, and the profit of 
all the fashionable watchmakers, whose shops I regularly 
visited for a lounge. My history, at this period, would be 
a complete lounger's journal; but I will spare my readers 
this diary. I wish, however, as I have had ample expe- 
rience, to impress it on the minds of all whom it may con- 
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cern, thai a lounger of fortune mutt be extravagant. I went 
into shops merely to pass an idle hour, but I could not help 
buying something; and I was ever at the mercy of trades- 
men, who took advantage of my indolence, and who 
thought my fortune inexhaustible. I really had not any 
taste for expense; but I let all who dealt with me, espe- 
cially my servants, do as they pleased, rather than be at 
the trouble of making them do as they ought. They as- 
sured me, that Lord Glenthorn must have such and such 
things, and must do so and so; and I quietly submitted to 
this imaginary necessity. 

All this time I was the envy of my acquaiatance; but I 
was more deserving of their compassion. Without anxiety 
or exertion, I possessed every thing ihey wanted; but 
then I had no motive— I had nothing to desire* I had an 
immense fortune, and I was the Earl of Glenthorn : my 
title and wealth were sufficient distinctions; how could I 
be anxious about my boots, or the cape of my coat, or any 
of those trifles which so happily interest and occupy the 
lives of fashionable young men, who have not the misfor- 
tune to possess large estates ? Most of my companions 
had some real or imaginary grievance, some old uncle ot 
father, some cursed profession to complain of; but I had 
none. They had hopes and fears; but I had none. I was 
on the pinnacle of glory, whicb they were endeavouring to 
reach ; and I had nothing to do but to sit stall, and enjoy 
the barrenness of the prospect* 

In this recital I have communicated, I hope, to my 
readers some portion of that ennui which I endured; other- 
wise they cannot form an adequate idea of my temptation 
to become a gambler. I really had no vice, nor any of 
those propensities which lead to vice; but ennui produced 
most of the effects that are usually attributed to strong 
passions or a vicious disposition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" O resiioarce ataiiree, 
Viens ranhner leur langaenr deweuvrie : 
Lear ame vide est da moins amusee 
Par l'avarice en plaisir degaifl6e." 

Gaming relieved me from that insuperable listlessness by 
which I was oppressed. I became interested— I became 
agitated; in short, I found a new kind of stimulus, and I 
indulged in it most intemperately. . I grew immoderately 
fond of that which supplied me with sensations. My days 
and nights were passed at the gaming-table. I remember 
once spending three days and three nights in the hazard- 
room of a well-known house in St. James Vstreet : the 
shutters were closed, the curtains down, and we had can- 
dles the whole time ; even in the adjoining rooms we had 
candies, that when our doors were opened to bring in re- 
freshments, no obtrusive gleam of daylight might remind 
us how the hours had passed. How human nature sup- 
ported the fatigue, I know not. We scarcely allowed our- 
selves a moment's pause to fake the sustenance our bodies 
required. At last, one of the markers, who had been in 
the room with us the whole time, declared that he could 
hold out no longer, and that sleep he must. With diffi- 
culty he obtained an hour's truce : the moment he got out 
of the room he fell asleep, absolutely at the very threshold 
of our door. By the rules of the house he was entitled to 
a bonus on every transfer of property at the hazard-table ; 
and he had made, in the course of these threi days, up- 
wards of three hundred pounds. Sleep and avarice had 
struggled to the utmost, but, with his vulgar habits, sleep 
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prevailed. We were wide awake. I never shall forget 
the figure of one of my noble associates, who sat holding 
bis watch, his eager eyes fixed upon the minute-hand, 
whilst he exclaimed continually, "This hour will never be 
over 1" Then he listened to discover whether his watch 
had stopped; then cursed the lazy fellow for falling asleep, 
protesting that, for bis part, he never would again consent 
to such waste of time. The very instant the hour was 
ended, he ordered " that dog" to be awakened, and to 
work we vent. At this sitting 55,000/, were lost and 
won. I was very fortunate, for I lost — a mere trifle — 
ten thousand pounds; but I could not expect to be al- 
ways so lucky. Now we come to the old story of being 

ruined by play. My English John-o'*the-Scales warned 
me that he could advanqp nd more money ; my Irish agent, 
upon whom my drafts had indeed been unmerciful, could 
not oblige me any longer, and he threw up his agency, 
after having made his fortune at my expense. I railed, 
but railing would not pay my debts of honour. I inveighed 
against my grandfather for . having tied. me up. so tight; I 
could neither . mortgage nor sell: my Irish estate would 
have been sold instantly, had it not been settled upon a 
Mr. Delamere. The pleasure of abusing him, whom I had 
never seen, and of whom I knew nothing but that he was 
to be my heir, relieved me wonderfully. He died, and 
left only a daughter, a mere child. My chance of possess- 
ing the estate in fee-simple increased : I sold this increased 
value to the Jews, and gamed on. Miss Delamere, some 
time afterwards, had the small-pox. Upon the event of 
her illness I laid bets to an amazing amount. 

She recovered. No more money could be raised, and my 
debts were to be paid. In this dilemma I recollected that I 
once had a guardian, and that I had never settled accounts 
with him. Crawley, who continued to be my factotum and 
flatterer in ordinary and extraordinary, informed me, upon 
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looking over these accounts, that there was a mine of money 
due to me, if I could but obtain it by law or equity* To 
law I went : and the anxiety of a lawsuit might have, in 
some degree, supplied the place of gambling; but that all 
my business was managed for me by Crawley, and I charged 
him never to mention the subject to me till a verdict 
should be obtained* 

A verdict was obtained against me* It was proved in 
open court by my own witnesses, that I was a fool ; but as 
no judge, jury, or chancellor, could believe thftt I was so 
great a fool as my carelessness indicated, my guardian 
stood acquitted in equity of being so great a rogue as he 
really was. What was now to be done? I saw my doom. 
As a highwayman knows that he must come to the 
gallows at last, and acts accordingly, so a foshionahly ex- 
travagant youth knows that, sooner or later, he must come 
to matrimony* No one could have more horror of this 
catastrophe than I felt; but it was in vain to oppose my 
destiny. My opinion of women had been formed from the 
commonplaoe jests of my companions, and from my own 
acquaintance with the worst part of the sex. I had never 
felt the passion of love, and, of course, believed it to be 
something that might have existed in former ages, but that 
it was in our days quite obsolete, at least, among the 
knowing part of the world. In my imagination, young 
women were divided into two classes; those who were to 
be purchased, and those who were to purchase. Between 
these two classes, though the division was to be marked 
externally by a certain degree of ceremony, yet I was 
internally persuaded, that there was no essential difference. 
In my feelings towards them there was some distinction; 
of the first class I was tired, and of the second I was afraid. 
Afraid 1 Yes — afraid of being taken in. With these fears, 
and these sentiments, I was now to choose a wife. I chose 
her by the numeration table : Units, tens, hundreds, 
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thousands, tens of thousands, hundreds of thousand** t 
was content, in the language of the newspaper*, $0 
lead to the hjmeneneal altar any fashionable fair one 
whose fortune came under the sixth place of figures. 
No sooner were my dispositions known than the friends 
of a young heiress, who Wanted to purchase a coronet, 
settled a match between us. My bride had one hundred 
wedding-dresses, elegant as a select committee of dress- 
makers and milliners , French and English, could devise. The 
least expensive of these robes, as well as I remember, cost 
fifty guineas : the most admired came to about five hun- 
dred pounds, and was thought, by the best judges in these 
matters, to be wonderfully cheap, as it was of lace such as 
had never before been trailed in English dust, even by the 
lady of a nabob. These things were shown in London as 
a spectacle for some days, by the dress-maker, who. declared 
that she had lost many a night's rest, in contriving how to 
make such a variety of dresses sufficiently magnificent and 
distinguished. The jewellers also requested and obtained 
permission to exhibit the different sets of jewels : these 
were so numerous that Lady Glenthorn scarcely knew them 
all. One day, soon after her marriage, somebody at court, 
observing that her diamonds were prodigiously fine, asked 
where she bought them. "Really/* said she, "I cannot 
tell. I have so many sets, I declare I don't know whether 
it's my Paris, or my Hamburgh, or my London set." 

Poor young creature 1 I believe her chief idea of hap*, 
piness in marriage was the possession of the jewels and 
paraphernalia of a countess— I am sure it was the only 
hope she could have, that was likely to be realised, in mar- 
rying me. I thought it manly and fashionable to be indif** 
ferent, if not contemptuous to my wife : I considered her 
only as an incumbrance, that I was obliged to take along 
with my fortune. Besides die disagreeable ideas generally 
connected with the word wife, I had some peculiar reason* 
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for my aversion to my Lady Glenthorn. Before her friends 
would suffer me to take possession of her fortune, they 
required from me a solemn oath against gambling : so I 
was compelled to abjure the hazard-table and the turf, 
the only two objects in life that could keep me awake. 
This extorted vow I set down entirely to my bride's account ; 
and I therefore became even more averse from her than 
men usually are who marry for money. Yet this dislike 
subsided. Lady Glenthorn was only childish — I, of an 
easy temper. I thought her ridiculous, but it was too 
much trouble to tell her so continually. I let the occasions 
pass, and even forgot her ladyship, when she was not 
absolutely in my way. She was too frivolous to be hated, 
and the passion of hatred was not to be easily sustained in 
my mind. The habit of ennui was stronger than all my 
passions put together. 



CHAPTER III. 

"Or realize what we think fabulous , 
P th' bill of fare of Eliogubalus." 

Aftbr my marriage, my old malady rose to an insup- 
portable height. The pleasures of the table were all that 
seemed left to me in life. Most of the young men of any 
ton, either were, or pretended to be, connoisseurs in the 
science of good eating. Their talk was of sauces and of 
cooks, what dishes each cook was famous for; whether 
his forte lay in white sauces or brown, in soups, Untitles, 
fricandeaus, bechameU, matelottes, daubes, etc. Then 
the history and genealogy of the cooks came after the dis- 
cussion of the merit of their works; whom my lord C — 's 
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cook lived with formerly — what my Lord D gave bis 

cook — where they met with these great geniuses, etc. I 
cannot boast that our conversation at these select dinners, 
from which the ladies were excluded, was very entertain- 
ing; but true good eaters detest wit at dinner-time, and 
sentiment at all times. I think I observed that amongst 
these cognoscenti there w^s scarcely one to whom the de- 
licacy of taste did not daily prove a source of more pain 
than pleasure. There was always a cruel something that 
spoiled the rest; or if the dinner were excellent, beyond 
the power of the most fastidious palate to condemn, yet 
there was the hazard of being placed far from the favourite 
dish, or the still greater danger of being deputed to carve 
at the head or foot, of the table. How I have seen a heavy 
nobleman, of this set, dexterously manoeuvre to avoid the 
dangerous honour of carving a haunch of venison ! " But, 
good heavens 1" said I, when a confidential whisper pointed 
out this first to my notice, " why does he not like to carve ? 
— he would have it in his power to help himself to his 
mind, which nobody else can do so well." — "No! if he 
carves, he must give the nice bits to others; every body 
here understands them as well as he — each knows what is 
upon his neighbour's plate, and what ought to be there, 
and what must be in the dish." I found that it was an 
affair of calculation — a game at which nobody can cheat 
without being discovered and disgraced. I emulated, and 
soon equalled my experienced friends. I became a perfect 
epicure, and gloried in the character, for it could be sup- 
ported without any intellectual exertion, and it was fashion- 
able. I cannot say that I could ever eat as much as softie 
of my companions. One of them I once heard to exclaim, 
after a monstrous diftner, " 1 wish my digestion was equal 
to my appetite." I would not be thought to exaggerate, 
therefore t shall not recount the wonders I have seen per- 
formed by these capacious heroes of the table. After what 
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I hare beheld, to say nothing of what I have achieved, I 
can believe any thing that is related of the capacity of the 
human stomach. I can credit even the account of the 
dinner which madam de Baviere affirms she saw eaten by 
Lewis the Fourteenth, viz* "quatre assiettes de differen- 
ces soupes; un faisan tout en tier; une perdrix; une grande 
assiette pleine de aalade; da mouton coupe dans son jus 
avec de Tail; deux bona morceaux de jambon; une assiette 
pleino de patisserie; du fruit et des confitures!" Nor can 
I doubt the accuracy of the historian, who assures us, that 
a Roman emperor/ one of the most moderate of those im- 
perial gluttons, took for his breakfast, 500 figs, 100 peaches, 
10 melons, 100 bcccaficoes, and 400 oysters. 

Epicurism was scarcely more prevalent during the de- 
cline of the Roman empire than it is at this day amongst 
some of the wealthy and noble youths of Britain. Not one 
of my select dinner-party but would have been worthy of 
a place at the turbot consultation immortalized by the Ro- 
man satirist. A friend of mine, a bishop, one day went 
into his kitchen, to look at a large turbot, which the cook 
was dressing. The cook had found it so large, that he 
had cut off the fins: "What a shame!" cried the bishop; 
and immediately calling for the cook's apron, he spread it 
before his cassock, and actually sewed the fins again to the 
turbot with his own episcopal hands. 

If I might judge from my own experience, I should at- 
tribute fashionable epicurism in a great measure to ennui. 
Many affect it, because they have nothing eke to do; and 
sensual indulgences are all that exist for those who have 
not sufficient energy to enjoy intellectual pleasures. I 
dare say, that if Heliogabalus could be brought in, evidence 
in his own case, and could be made to understand the 
meaning of the word ennui, he would agree with me in 

* Clodius Albimw. 
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opinion, that it was the cause of half hit vices. His offered 
reward for the discovery* of a new pleasure is stronger evi- 
dence than any confession he could make. I thank God 
that I was not horn an emperor, or F might hate become a 
monster. Though not in the least inclined to cruelty, I 
might have acquired the taste for it, merely lor desire of 
the emotion which real tragedies excite. Fortunately, I 
was only an earl and an epicure. 

My indulgence in the excesses of the table injured my 
health; violent bodily exercise was necessary to counteract 
the effects ef intemperance. It was my maxim, that a man 
could never eat or drink too much, if he would but take 
exercise enough. I killed fourteen horses,* and survived; 
but I grew tired of killing horses, and I continued to eat 
immoderately. I was seized with a nervous complaint, 
attended with extreme melancholy. Frequently the thoughts 
of putting an end to my existence occurred, and I had many 
times determined upon the means; but very small, and ap- 
parently inadequate and ridiculous motives, prevented the 
execution of my design. Once I was kept alive by a piggery* 
which I wanted to see finished. Another time, I delayed 
destroying myself, till a statue, which I had just purchased 
at a vast expense, should be put up in my Egyptian salon. 
By the awkwardness of the unpacker, the statue's thumb 
was broken. This broken thumb saved my life; it eon- 
verted ennui into anger. Like Montaigne and his sausage, 
I had now something to complain of, and I was happy. 
But at last my anger subsided, the thumb would serve me 
no longer as a subject of conversation, and I relapsed into 
silence and blade melancholy. I was "a'weary of the 

* I was not the nobleman, who laid a wager, that he could ride a fine 
hone to death in fifteen minutes. Indeed, I Most do myself the justice to 
say, that I rejoiced at this man's losing his bet He blew the horse in four 
minutes, and killed it; but it did not die within the time prescribed by the 
bet. 



\ 
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sun;" my old thoughts recurred. At this time I was jiyt 
entering my twenty-fifth year* Rejoicings were preparing 
for my birthday. Illy Lady Glenthorn had prevailed upon 
me to spend the summer fit Sherwood Park, because it was 
new to her. She filled the house with company and noise; 
hut this only increased my discontent. My birthday ar- 
rived — I wished myself dead — and I resolved to shoot myself 
at the close of the day. I put a pistol into my pocket, and 
stole out towards the evening, unobserved by my jovial 
companions. Lady Glenthorn and her set were dancing, 
and I was tired of these sounds of gaiety. I took the private 
way to the forest, which was near the house; but one of 
my grooms met me with a fine horse, which an old tenant 
had just sent as a present on my birthday. The horse was 
saddled and bridled, the groom held the stirrup, and up I 
got* The fellow told me the private gate was locked, and 
I turned as he pointed to go through the grand entrance. 
At the outside of the gate sat upon the ground, huddled in 
a great red cloak, an old woman, who started up and sprang 
forwards the moment she. saw me, stretching out her arms 
and her cloak with one and the same motion. 

"Ogh! is it you I see?" cried she, in a strong Irish 

tone. 

At this sound and this sight, my horse, who was shy, 
backed a little. I called to the woman to stand out of my 

way. 

"Heaven bless your sweet face! I'm the nurse that 
suckled ytes when ye was a baby in Ireland. Many's the 
day I've been longing to see you," continued she, clasping 
her hands, and standing her ground in the middle of the 
gateway, regardless of my horse, which I was pressing 
forward. 

" Stand out of the way, for God's sake, my good woman, 
or I shall certainly ride over you." 

"So! so! so!'* said I, patting my restless horse. 
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" Oh I he's only shy, God bless him 1 he'* as quite now 
as a lamb ; and kiss one or other ofyees, I must/' cried she, 
throwing her arms about the horse's neck. 

The horse, unaccustomed to this mode of salutation, 
suddenly plunged, and threw me* My head fell against 
the pier of the gate. The last sound I heard was the re* 
port of a pistol; but I can give no account of what hap- 
pened afterwards. I was stunned by my faU, and senseless* 
When I opened my eyes, I found myself stretched on one 
of the cushions of my landau, and surrounded by a crowd 
of people, who seemed to be all talking at once : in the 
buzz of voices I could not distinguish any thing that was 
said, till I heard Captain Crawley's voice above the rest, 
saying, 

" Send for a surgeon instantly : but it's all over 1 it's all 
over I Take the body the back way to the banqueling- 
house; I must run to Lady Glenthorn*" 

I perceived that they thought me dead. I did not at 
this moment feel that I was hurt. I was curious to know 
what they would all do; so I closed my eyes again before 
any one perceived that I had opened them. I lay motion- 
less, and they proceeded with me, according to Captain 
Crawley's orders, to the banqueting-house. When we ar- 
rived there, my servants laid me on one of the Turkish 
sofas; and the crowd, after having satisfied their curiosity, 
dropped off one by one, till I was left with a single footman 
and my steward. 

"I don't believe he's quite dead," sard the footman, 
"for his heart beats. " 

" Ob, he's the same as dead, for he does not stir hand 

or foot, and his skull, they say, is fractured for certain; 

but it will all be seen when the surgeon comes. I am sure 

he will never do. Crawley will have every thing his own 

way now, and I may as well decamp." 

i. 3 
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" Ay; and among them," said the footman, " I onlj hope 
I may get my wages." 

" What a fool that Crawley made of my lord I" said the 
steward. 

"What a fool my lord made of himself," said the foot- 
man, "to he ruled, and let all his people he ruled, by such 
an upstart 1 With your leave, Mr. Turner, I'll just run to 
the house to say one word to James, and he hack imme- 
diately." 

"No, no, you must stay, Robert, whilst I step home to 
lock my places, before Crawley begins to rummage." 

The footman was now left alone with me. Scarcely had 
the steward heen gone two minutes, when I heard a low 
voice near me saying, in a tone of great anxiety, "Is he 
dead?" 

I half opened my eyes to see who it was that spoke. The 
voice came from the door which was opposite to me; and 
whilst the footman turned his back, I raised my head, and 
beheld the figure of the old woman, who had been the cause 
of my accident. She was upon her knees on the threshold 
— her arms crossed over her breast. I never shall forget 
her face, it, was so expressive of despair. 

"Is he dead?" she repeated. 

" I tell you yes," replied the footman. 

"For the love of God, let me come in, if he is here," 
•cried she. 

" Come in, then, and stay here whilst I run to the 
house."* 

The footman ran off; and my old nurse, on seeing me, 
hurst into an agony of grief. 1 did not understand one 

* If any one should think it impossible that a man of Lord Glenthorn's con- 
sequence should, at the supposed moment of his death, be thus neglected, 
Jet them recollect the scenes that followed the death -of Tiberius-*— of Henry 
the Fourth of France — efWiljiam Rufus— and of George the Second. 
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word she uttered, as she spoke in her native language ; but 
her lamentations went to my heart, for they came from 
hers. She hung over me* and I felt her tears dropping 
upon my forehead. I could not refrain from whispering, 
44 Don't cry — I am alive." 

" Blessings on him !" exclaimed she, starting hack : she 
then dropped down on her knees to thank God. Then 
calling me by every fondling name that nurses use to their 
children, she begged my forgiveness, and alternately cursed 
herself, and prayed for me. 

The strong affections of this poor woman touched me 
more than any thing I had ever yet felt in my life; she 
seemed to be the only person upon earth who really cared 
forme; and in spite of her vulgarity, and my prejudice 
against the tone in which she spoke, she excited in my mind 
emotions of tenderness and gratitude. " My good woman, 
if I live, I will do something for you: tell me what I can 
do," said L "Live ! live ! God bless you, live; that's all 
in the wide world I want of you, my jewel; and, till you 
are well, let me watch over you at nights, as I used to do 
when you were a child, and I had you in my arms all to 
myself, dear." 

Three or four people now ran into the room, to get before 
Captain Crawley, whose voice was heard at this instant at 
a distance. I had only time to make the poor woman 
understand that I wished to appear to be dead; she took 
the bint with surprising quickness* Captain Crawley came 
up the steps, talking in the tone of a master to the steward 
and people who followed. 

"What is this old hag doing here ? Where is Robert ? 
Where is Thomas ? I ordered them to stay till I came. 
Mr. Turner, why did not you stay ? What ! has not the 
coroner been here yet ? The coroner must see the Jbody, 
I tell you. Good God ! What a parcel of blockheads 
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you all are! How many times must I tell you the same 
thing ? Nothing can be done till the coroner has seen him ; 
then we'll talk about the funeral, Mr. Turner — one thing 
at a time. Every thing shall be done properly, Mr. Turner. 
Lady Glenthorn trusts every thing to me — Lady Glenthom 
wishes that I should order every thing." 

" To be sure — no doubt — very proper — I don't say 
against that." 

"But," continued Crawley, turning towards the sofa 
upon which I lay, and seeing Ellinor kneeling beside me, 
*' what keeps this old Irish wilch here still ? What bu- 
siness have you here, pray; and who are you, or what are 
yon ?" 

"Plase your honour, I was his nurse formerly, and so 
had a nat'ral longing to see him once again before I would 
die." 

" And did you come all the way from Ireland on this 
wise errand ?" 

" Troth I did — every inch of the way from his own 
sweet place." 

"Why, you are little better than a fool, I think," said 
Crawley. 

" Little better, plase your honour; but I was always so 
about them divider that I nursed/' 

" Childer! Well, get along about your business now; 
you see your nursing is not wanted here." 

"I'll not stir out of this, while be is here," said nay 
nurse, catching hold of the, leg of the sofa, and clinging 
to it. 

"You 'II not stir, you say," cried Captain Crawley: "Turn 
her out I" 

" Oh, sure you would not have the cru'lty to turn bis 
old nurse out before he's even cowld. And won't you let 
me see him buried ?" 
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"Out with her ! out with her, the old Irish hag 1 We'll 
have no howling here. Out with her, John !" said jQraw- 
ley to my groom. 

The groom hesitated, I fancy; for Crawley repeated the 
order na^re imperiously, " Out with her ! or go yourself." 

"May be it's you that will go Hfrst yourself,". said she. 

"Go first myself 1" cried Captain Crawley, furiously: 
•' Are you insolent to me?" 

"'And are not you cru'l to me, and to my child I nursed, . 
that lies all as one as dead before you, and was a good, 
friend to you ip his day, no doubt ?" 

Crawley seized hold of her : but she resisted with so much 
energy, that she dragged along with her the sofa to which* 
she clung, and on which I lay. 

"Stop!" cried I, starting up. There was sudden si- 
lence. I looked round, but could not utter another syl- 
lable. Now, for the first time, I was sensible that I had 
been really hurt by the fall. My bead grew giddy, and 
my stomach sick. I just saw Crawley's fallen countenance, 
and him and the steward looking at one another; they were 
like hideous faces in a dream. I sank back. 

" Ay, lie down, my darling, don't hi disturbing yourself 
for such as them," said my nurse. "Let them do what 
they will with me; it's little I'd care for them, if you were 
but once in safe hands." 

I beckoned to the groom, who had hesitated to turn out 
EUinor, and bid him go to the housekeeper, and have me 

« 

put to bed. "She," added I, pointing to my old nurse, 
" is to sit up with me at night." It was all I could say. 
What they did with me afterwards, I do not know; but I 
was in my bed, and a bandage was round my temples, and 
my poor nurse was kneeling on one side of the bed, with 
a string of beads in her hand; and a surgeon and physician, 
and Crawley and my Lady Glenthorn were on the other side, 
whispering together. The curtain was drawn between me 
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and them; but the motion I made on wakening was in- 
stantly observed by Crawley, who immediately left the room. 
Lady Glenthorn drew back my curtain, and began to ask 
me how I did: but when I fixed my eyes upon her, she 
sunk upon the bed, trembling violently, and qpuld not 
finish her sentence, f begged her to go to rest, and she 
retired. The physician ordered that I should be kept 
quiet, and seemed to think I was in danger* I asked what 
was the matter with me? and the surgeon, with a Very 
grave face, informed me, that I had an ugly contusion on 
my head. I had heard of a concussion of the brain; but 
I did not know distinctly what it was, and my fears were 
increased by my ignorance. The life which, but a few 
hours before, I had been on the point of voluntarily, de- 
stroying, because it was insupportably burdensome,. I was 
now, the moment it was in danger, most anxious to pre- 
serve; and the interest which I perceived others had 1 in 
getting rid of me increased my desire to recover.. My re- 
covery was, however, for same time doubtful. I was 
Seized with ft fever, .which left me in a state of alarming 
debility. My old nurse, whom I shall henceforward call 
by her name of EllkKDr, attended me with the moskafTec- 
lionate solicitude during my illness; * she scarcely stirred 

* u For fostering , I did neve^Jiear or read , that it was in use" or reputation 
in any country, barbarous or civil, as it hath been, and yet is, in Ireland. 
*** In the opinion- of this people, fostering hath always been a stronger 
fljfliance than blood ; and the foster-children do love and are beloved of their 
foster-fathers and their sept (or clan) more than of their natural parents and 
kindred; and do participate of their means more frankly, and do adhere 
unto them , in all fortunes, with more affection and constancy. ******** 
* * * * * Such a general custom in a kingdom, in giving and taking children 
to foster, making such a firm alliance as it doth in Ireland, was never seen or 
heard of in any other country of the world beside/' • Davies. 

See in Lodge's Peerage of Ireland an account of an Irish nurse, who went 
from Kerry to France, and from France to Milan, to see her foster-Son, the 
Lord Thomas Fitzmaurice ; and to warn him that his estate was in danger from 
an heir-at-law, who had taken possession cf it in his absence. The nurse,, 
being very old, died on her return borne. 
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from my bedside, night or day; and, indeed;, when I came 
to the use of my senses, she was the only person whom I ' 
really liked to have near me. I knew that she was sincere; 
and, however unpolished her manners, and however awk- 
ward her assistance, the good-will with which it was given, 
made me prefer it to the most delicate and dexterous atten- 
tions which I believed, to be interested. The very want of 
a sense of propriety, and the freedom with which she talked 
tome, regardless of what was suited to her station, or due 
to my rank, instead of offending or disgusting me, became 
agreeable; besides, the novelty of her dialect, and of her 
turn of thought, entertained me as much as a sick man 
could be entertained. I remember once her telling me* 
that, " if it plased God, she would like to die on a GhrisU 
mas-day, of all days; hecaase the gates of Heaven, they 
say, will be open all that day; and who knows but a body 
might slip in unknownst?" When she sat up with me at 
eights, she talked on eternally; for she assured me there 
was nothing like talking, as she had always found, to put 
one asy asleep. I listened or not, just as I liked ; any wag ' 
she was contint. She -was inexhaustible in her anecdotes 
of my ancestors, all lending to the honour and glory of the 
family; she had also an excellent memory for all the in- 
sults, or traditions of insults, which the Gleathorns had 
received for many ages back,.ev#n to the times of the old 
kings of Ireland; long and long before they, stooped to be 
lorded; when their "names, which it was a pity and a 
murder, and moreover a burning, shame, to change, was 
O'Shagnasee." She was well stored with histories pf Irish 
and Scottish chiefs. The story of O'Neill, the Irish black- 
beard, I am sure I ought to remember, for Ellinor told it 
to me at least six times. Then she had a large assortment 
of fairies and shadowless* witches, and banshees; and be- 

* In Ireland it is a belief among the vulgar, that witches ha?e no shadows. 
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sjdes, fche had legions of spirits and ghostsy. and haunted 
castles without end, my own castle of Glenthorn not ex- 
cepted, in the description of which she was extremely elo- 
quent ; she absolutely excited in my mind some desire to see 
it. For many a- long year, she said; it had been her nightly 
prayer, that she might Kve to seeroe in my own; castle ; and 
often and often she was coming over to England to tell m& 
so, only her husband, as long as he lived, would not lei 
her set out on what h& called : a fool's errand'; but it pleased 
God to take him to- himself last fair day,, and then she re- 
solved that nothing should, binder her to be with her owa- 
child against his birthday :. and. now, couW she see me in 
my own Castle Glen thorn, she would die contint — and: 
what a pity but I should be in itl I was only a lord, as she- 
said, in England; but I could be all as one as a king in ; 
Ireland* 

Ellinor impressed me with the idea of the sort of feudal 
power I should possess in my vast territory, over tenants 
who were almost vassals, and amongst a numerous train or 
dependants- We resist the efforts made by those who, we 
think, exert authority or employ artifice to change our de- 
terminations; whilst the perverse mind insensibly yields to 
those, who appear not to have power, or reason, or address,, 
sufficient to obtain a victory, I should not have heard 
any human being with patience try to persuade me to go 
to Ireland,, except this ignorant poor nurse, who spoke, as 
I though!, merely from the instinct of affection to me and 
to her native country.. I promised her that I would,. 
sometime or other, visit Glenthorn Gastle : but this was- 
only a vague promise, and it was but little likely, that it 
should be accomplished. As I regained my strength, my 
mind turned,, or rather was turned, to other thoughts*. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Onb morning — it was the day after my physicians bad 
pronounced me out of all danger — Crawley sent me a note 
by Ellinor, congratulating me upon my recovery, and 
begging to^peak to me for half an hour. I refused to see 
him ; and said, that I was not yet Well enough to do bu- 
siness. The same morning Ellinor came with a message 
from Turner, my steward, who, with his humble duty, 
requested to see me for five minutes, to communicate to me 
something of importance. I consented to see Turner. 
He entered with a face of suppressed joy and affected me- 
lancholy. 

" Sad news I am bound in duty to be the bearer of, my 
lord. I was determined, whatever came to pass, however, 
not to speak till your honour was out of danger, which, 
I thank Heaven, is now the case, and I am happy to be 
able to congratulate your lordship upon looking as well 
as- " 

44 Never mind my looks. I will excuse your congratu- 
lations, Mr. Turner ," said I, impatiently; for the recol- 
lection of thebanqueting-bouse, and the undertaker, whom 
Turner was so eager to introduce, came full into my mind. 
" Go on, if you please; five minutes i* all I am at present 
able to give to any business, and you sent me word you had 
something of importance to communicate. 9 ' 

" True, my lord ; but in case your lordship is not at 
present well enough, or not so disposed, I will wait your 
lordship's leisure. " 

" Now or never, Mr. Turner. Speak, but speak at 



once." 
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" My lord, I yould have done so long ago, but was lotb 
to make mischief; and besides, could not believe what 
heard whispered, and would scarce believe what I verily 
saw; though now, as I cannot reasonably have a doubt, I 
think it would be a sin, and a burden upon my conscience, 
not to speak; only that I am unwilling to shock your 
lordship too much, when but just recovering, lor that is 
not the time one would wish to tell or to hear disagreeable 
things." > 

. " Mr. Turner, either come to the point ^ once, or 
leave me; fori am not strong enough to bear this- sus- 
pense." • ' " - • - ' 

" I beg pardon, my lord : why then, my lord,. the point 
is Captain Crawley." 

"What of him? I never desire to hear his- name 



again." 



" Nor I,.I am sure, my lord; but there are some in the 
house might not be of our opinion." 

"Who ? you sneaking fellow; speak put, can't you ?" 

" My lady— my lord Now it is out. She'll go off 

with him this night, if not prevented/' 

My surprise and indignation were as great as if I had 
always been the fondest and the most attentive of husbands. 
I was at length roused from that indifference and apathy 
into which I had sunk; and though I had never loved, my 
wife, the moment I knew she was lost to me for ever was 
exquisitely painful. Astonishment, the sense of disgrace, 
the feeling of rage against that treacherous parasite by whom 
she had been seduced, all combined to overwhelm me. I 
could command my voice only enough to bid Turner leave 
the room, and tell no one that he had spoken to me on this 
subject. " Not a soul," he said, "should be told, or could 
guess it." 

Left to my own reflections, as soon as the first emotions 
of anger subsided, I blamed myself for my conduct to Lady 
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Glen thorn. 1 considered that she had been married to me 
by her friends, when she was too young and childish ta judge 
for herself; that from the first day of our marriage I had 
never made the slightest effort to win her affections, or to guide 
her conduct; that, on the contrary, I had shown her marked 
indifference, if not aversion. With fashionable airs, I had 
professed; that provided she left me at liberty to spend the 
large fortune which she brought me and in consideration of 
which she enjoyed the title of Countess of Glenthorn, I 
cared for nothing farther. With the consequences of my 
neglect I now reproached myself in vain*. Lady Glen- 
thorn's immense fortune had paid my debts, and had for two 
years supplied my extravagance, or rather my indolence : 
little remained, and she was now, in her twenty-third year, 
to be consigned to public disgrace* and to a man whom I 
knew to be destitute of honour and feeling. I pitied her, 
and resolved to go instantly and make an effort to save her 
from destruction. ' 

Ellinor, who watched all Crawley's motions, informed 
me, that he was gone to a neighbouring town, and had left 
word that he should not be home till after dinner. Lady 
Glenthorn was in her dressing-room, which was at a part 
of the house farthest from that which I now inhabited. I 
had never left my room since my illness, and had scarcely 
walked farther than from my bed to my arm-chair; but I 
was so much roused by my feelings at this instant, that, to 
Ellinor *s great astonishment, I started from. my chair, and* 
forbidding her to follow me, walked without any assistance 
along the corridor, which led to the backstairs, and to 
Lady Glenthorn's apartment. I opened the private door of 
her dressing-room suddenly — the room was in great dis- 
order — her woman was upon her knees packing a trunk : 
Lady Glenthorn was. standing at a table, with a parcel of 
open letters before her, and a diamond necklace in her 
hand. She started at the sight of me as if she had beheld 
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a ghost: the maid screamed, and ran to a door at the 
farther end of the room, to make her escape, but that was 
bolted. Lady Glenthorn was pale and motionless, till I 
approached; and then, recollecting herself, she reddened 
all over, and thrust the letters into her table-drawer* Her 
woman, at the same instant, snatched a casket of jewels, 
swept up in her arms a heap of clothes, and huddled them 
altogether into the half-packed trunk, 

"Leave the room/' said I to her, sternly. She locked 
the trunk, pocketed the key, and obeyed. 

I placed a chair for Lady Glenthorn, and sat down my- 
self. We were almost equally unable to stand. We were 
silent for some moments. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground, and she leaned her head upon her hand in an at- 
titude of despair. I could scarcely articulate: but making 
an effort to command my voice, I at last said — 

" Lady Glenthorn, I blame myself more than you for all 
that has happened." . 

"For what?" said she, making a feeble attempt at eva- 
sion, yet at the same time casting a guilty look towards the 
drawer of letters. 

" You have nothing to conceal from me," said I. 

" Nothing I'* said she, in a feeble voice. 

*' Nothing," said I, " for I know every thing" — she start- 
ed — "and am Willing to pardon every thing." 

She looked up in my face astonished. " I am conscious," 
continued I, " that you have not been well treated by me. 
You have had much reason to complain of my neglect. 
To this I attribute your error. Forget the past — I will set 
you the example. Promise me never to see the man 
more, and what has happened shall never be known to the 
world." 

She made me no answer, but burst into a flood of tears. 
She seemed incapable of decision, or even of thought. I 
felt suddenly inspired with energy. 
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"Write this moment/' continued I, placing a pen and 
ink before her, "write to forbid him oyer to return to this 
house, or ever more to appear in your presence. If he ap- 
pears in mine, I know how to chastise him, and to vindicate 
my own honour. To preserve your reputation, I refrain, 
upon these conditions, from making my contempt of him 
public." 

I pot a pen into Lady dlenthorn's hand; but she trem- 
bled so that she could not write. . She made several inef- 
factual attempts, then tore the paper ; and again giving way 
to tears, exclaimed, °I cannot write — I cannot think — I 
do not know what to say. Write what you will, and I will 
sign it." 

"I write to Captain Crawley I Write what / will? Lady 
Glenthorn, it must be your will to write, not mine. If it 
be not your will, say so." 

"Oh 1 I do not say so — I do not say thai. Give me a 
moment's time. I do not know what I say. I have been 
very foolish— very wicked. You are very good — but it is 
too late: it will all be known. Crawley will betray me ; 
he will tell it to Mrs. Mattocks : so whichever way I turn, I 
am undone. Oh ! what will become of me?" 

She wrung her hands and wept, and was for an hour in 
this state, in all the indecision and imbecility of a child. 
At last, she wrote a few scarcely legible lines to Crawley, 
forbidding him to see or think of her more. I despatched 
the note, and she was full of penitence, and gratitude, and 
tears. The next morning, when I wakened, I in my turn 
received a note from her ladyship. 

" Since I saw you Captain Crawley has convinced me that 
I am his wife, in the eye of Heaven, and I therefore desire 
a divorce, as much as your whole conduct, since my mar* 
riage, convinces me you must in your heart, whatever may 
be your motives to pretend otherwise. Before you receive 
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this I shall be out of your way, and beyond your reach : so 
do not think of pursuing one who is no longer 

Yours, 

A. Crawley." 

After reading this note, I thought not of pursuing or sav- 
ing Lady Glenthorn. I was as anxious for a divorce as she 
could be. Some months afterwards the affair was brought 
to a public trial. When the cause came on, so many cir-r 
cumstances were brought in mitigation of damages, to 
prove my utter carelessness respecting my wife's conduct, 
that a suspicion of collusion arose. From this imputation 
I was clear in the opinion of all who freally knew me ; and 
I repelled the charge publicly, with a degree of indignation 
that surprised all who knew the usual apathy of my temper. 
I must observe, that during the whole time my divorce- 
bill was pending, and whilst I was in the greatest possible 
anxiety, my health was perfectly good. But no sooner was 
the affair settled, and a decision made in my favour, than 
I relapsed into my old nervous complaints. 



CHAPTER V, 

" 'Twas doing nothing was his curse ; 

Is there a vice can plague us worse? 

The wretch who digs" the mine for bread, 

Or ploughs, that others may be fed, 

Feels less fatigue than that decreed < 

To him who cannot think or read. " 

Illness was a sort of occupation to me, and I was always 
sorry to get well. When the interest of being in danger 
ceased, I had no other to supply its place. I fancied that 
I should enjoy my liberty after my divorce ; but " even 
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freedom grew tasteless." I do not recollect any thing that 
wakened me from my torpor, during two months after my 
divorce, except a violent quarrel between all my English 
servants and my Irish nurse. Whether she assumed too 
much jupon the idea that she was a favourite, or whether ' 
national prejudice was alone the cause of the hatred that 
prevailed against her, I know not; but they one and all 
declared that they could not, and would not, live with her. 
She expressed the same dislike to consorting with them ; 
"but would put up with worse, ay, with the devils them- 
selves, to oblige my honour, and to lie under the same roof 
void my honour." 

The rest of the servants laughed at her blunders, This 
she could bear with good-humour; but when they seriously 
affected* to reproach her with having, by her uncouth ap- 
pearance, at her first presenting herself at Sherwood Park, 
endaugered my life, she retorted, " And who cared for him 
in the wide world but I, amongst you all, when he lay for 
dead? I ask you that," said she. 

To this there was no reply; and they hated her the more 
for their having been silenced by her shrewdness. I pro- 
tected her as long as I could; but, for the sake of peace, 
I at last yielded to the combined forces of the steward's 
room and the servants' hall, and despatched Ellinor to Ire- 
land, with a renewal of the. promise that I would visit 
Glenthorn Castle this year or the next. To comfort her 
at parting, I would have made her a considerable present; 
but she would take only a few guineas, to bear her ex- 
penses back to her native place. The sacrifice I made did 
not procure me a peace of any continuance in my own 
house: — ruined by indulgence, and by my indolent, reck- 
less temper, my servants were now my masters. In a large, 
ill-regulated establishment, domestics become, like spoiled 
children, discontented, capricious, and the tyrants oyer 
those who have not the sense or steadiness to command. 
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I remember one delicate puppy parted with me, because, 
as he informed me, the curtains of his bed did not close at 
the foot; he had never been used to such a thing, and had 
told the housekeeper , so three times, but could obtain no 
redress, which necessitated him to beg my permission to 
retire from the service. 

In his stead another coxcomb came to offer himself, 
who, with an incomparably easy air, begged to know whe- 
ther I wanted a man of figure or a man of parts? For 
the benefit of those to whom this fashionable classification 
of domestics may not be familiar, I should observe, that 
the department of a man of figure is specially and solely 
to announce company on gala days; the business of the 
man of parts is multifarious : to write cards of invitation, 
to sp£ak to impertinent tradesmen, to carry confidential 
messages, et cetera. Now, where there is an et cetera in 
an agreement, there is always an opening for dispute. 
The functions of the man of parts not being accurately 
defined, I unluckily required from him some service which 
was not in his bond; I believe it was to go for my pocket 
handkerchief: "He could not possibly do it, because it 
was not his business ;" and I, the laziest of mortals, after 
waiting a full quarter of an hour, whilst they were settling 
whose business it was to obey me, was forced to get up 
and go for what I wanted. I comforted myself by the re- 
collection of the poor king of Spain and le brasier. With 
a regal precedent I could not but be satisfied. All great 
people, said I to myself, are obliged to submit to these in- 
conveniences. I submitted with so good a grace, that my 
submission was scarcely felt to be a condescension. My 
bachelor* s house soon exhibited in perfection "High Life 
below Stairs." 

It is said that a foreign nobleman permitted his servants 
to take their own way so completely, that one night he 
and his guests being kept waiting an unconscionable time 
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for supper, he at last went dowa stairs to inquire into the 
cause of the delay : he found the servant, whose business 
H was to take up supper, quietly at cards with a large party 
of his friends. The man coolly remonstrated, that it was 
impossible to leave his game unfinished. The master can- 
didly acknowledged the force of his plea ; but insisted upon 
the man's going up stairs to lay the cloth for supper, whilst 
he took his cards, sat down, and finished the game for him. 

The suavity of my temper never absolutely reached this 
degree of complaisance. My home was disagreeable to me : 
I had not the resolution to remove the causes of the dis- 
contents. Every day I swore I would part with alt these 
rascals the next morning; but still they, staid. Abroad I 
was not happier than at home. I was disgusted with my 
former companions : they had convinced toe, the night of 
my accident at Sherwood Park, that they cared not whe- 
ther I was alive or dead; and ever since that time I had 
been more and more struck with their selfishness as well as 
folly. It was inexpressibly fatiguing and irksome to me to 
keep up a show of good fellowship and joviality with these 
people, though I had not sufficient energy to make the at- 
tempt to quit them. When these dashers and loungers 
found that I was not always at their disposal, they dis- 
covered that Glenthorn had always something odd about 
him; that Glenthorn had always a melancholy turn; that 
it ran in the family, etc. Satisfied with these phrases, 
they let me take my own way, and forgot my existence. 
Public amusements had lost their charm; I had sufficient 
steadiness to resist the temptation to game : but, for want 
of stimulus, I could hardly endure the tedium of my days. 
At this period of my life, ennui was very near turning into 
misanthropy. I balanced between becoming a misanthrope 
and a democrat.' 

Whilst I was in this critical state of ineptitude, my at- 
tention was accidentally roused by the sight of a boxing- 

1. 8 
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match. My feelings were so much excited, and the exci- 
tation was so delightful, that I was now in danger of becom- 
ing an amateur of the pugilistic art. It did not occur to 
me, that it was beneath the dignity of a British nobleman to 
learn the vulgar terms of the boxing trade. I soon began 
to talk very knowingly of first-rate bruisers , game men, 
and pleasing fighters; making play— -beating a man under 
the rapes — sparring — rallying — sawing — and chopping. 
What farther proficiency I might have made in this lan- 
guage, or how long my interest in these feats of prize* 
fighters might have continued, had I been left to myself, I 
cannot determine; but I was unexpectedly seized with a fit 
of national shame, on hearing a foreigner of rank and re- 
putation express astonishment at our taste for these savage 
spectacles. It was in vain that I repeated the arguments 
of some of the parliamentary panegyrists of boxing and 
bull-baiting; and asserted, that these diversions render a 
people hardy and courageous. My opponent replied, that 
he did not perceive the necessary connexion between 
cruelty and courage; that he did not comprehend how the 
standing by in safety to see two men bruise each other al- 
most to death could evince or inspire heroic sentiments or 
warlike dispositions. He observed, that the Romans were 
most eager for the fights of gladiators during the reigns of 
the most effeminate and cruel emperors, and in the decline 
of all public spirit and virtue. These arguments would have 
probably made but a feeble impression on an understand- 
ing like mine, unaccustomed to general reasoning, and on 
a temper habituated to pursue, without thought of conse- 
quences, my immediate individual gratification; but it hap- 
pened that my feelings were touched at this time by the 
dreadful sufferings of one of the pugilistic combatants. He 
died a few hours after the battle. He wis an Irishman : 
most of the spectators being English, and triumphing in 
the victory of their countryman, the poor fellow's fate was. 
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scarcely noticed. I spoke to him a little while before he' . 
died, and found that he came from my own county. His 
name was Michael Noonan. He made it his dying request, 
that I would carry half-a-guinea, the only money he pos- 
sessed, to his aged father, and a silk handkerchief be had 
worn round his neck, to his sister. Pity for this unfortu- 
nate Irishman recalled Ireland to my thoughts. Many small 
reasons concurred to make me now desirous of going io 
that country. I should get rid at once of a tormenting es- 
tablishment, and of servants, without the odium of turning 
them away ; for they all declined going into banishment, as 
they called it. Beside this, I should leave my companions, 
with whom I was disgusted. I was tired of England, and 
Wanted to see something new, even if it were to be worse 

* 

than what I bad seen before. These were not my osten- 
sible reasons : I professed to have more exalted motives for 
my journey* It was my duty, I said, to visit my Irish es- 
tate, and to encourage my tenantry, by residing some time 
among them. Duties often spring up to our view at a con- 
venient opportunity. Then my promise to poor Elihior ; 
k was impossible for a man of honour to break a promise, 
even to an old woman : in short, when people are deter- 
mined upon any action, they seldom fail to find arguments 
capable of convincing them that their resolution is reason- 
able. Mixed motives govern the conduct of half mankind; 
so I set out upon my journey to Ireland. 



3* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

u Efl-ta contcnte a la fleur da tea anB? 
As-tu des gouts et deg amusemens ? 
Tu dois mener une assez douce Tie. 
I/autre en deux mots repondait ' Je m'ertnuie-/ 
C'estun grand mal, ditla £6e, et je croi 
Qu'un bean secret est de rester ohez soi" 1 -— *» 

\ 

e 

. I was detained six days by contrary winds at Holyhead. 
Sick of that miserable place, in my ill-humour I cursed 
Ireland, and twice resolved to return to London : but the 
wind changed, my carriage was on board the packet, so I 
sailed and landed safely in Dublin. I was surprised by the 
excellence, of the. hotel at which I was lodged. I had not 
conceived that such accommodation could have been found 
in Dublin. The house had, as I was told, belonged to a 
nobleman: it was fitted up and appointed .with a degree of 
elegance, and even magnificence, beyond what I had been 
used to in the most fashionable hotels in London. 

" Ah { sir/* said an Irish gentleman, who , found me in 
admiration upon the staircase, " this is all very good, Very 
fine, but it is too good and too fine to last; come here 
again in two years, and I am afraid you will see all this 
going to rack and ruin. This is too often the case with us 
in Ireland : we can project, but we can't calculate ; we 
must have every thing upon too large a scale. We mistake 
a grand beginning for a good beginning. We begin like 
.princes, and we end like beggars." 

I rested only a few days in a capital, in which, I took it 
for granted, there could be nothing worth seeing by a 
person who was just come from London, In driving through 
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Ibe streets, I wa*> however, surprised to see buildings, 
which my prejudices could scarcely believe to be Irish. I 
also saw some things, which recalled to my mind the observ- 
ations I had heard at my hotel. I was struck with instances 
of grand beginnings and lamentable want of finish, with 
mixture of the magnificent and*the paltry; of admirable 
and execrable taste. Though my understanding was wholly 
uncultivated, these things struck my eye. Of all the fa- 
culties of my mind, my taste had been most exercised, 
because; its exercise had given, me least trouble* 

Impatient to see my own castle, I left Dublin. I was 
again astonished by the .beauty of the prospects, and the 
excellence of the roads. I had in my ignorance believed 
that I was never %o see a tree, in Ireland, and that the roads 
were almost impassable. With the promptitude of cre- 
dulity, I now went from one extreme to the other: I con- 
cluded that we should travel with the same celerity as upon 
the Bath road; and I expected, that a journey for which 
four days had been allotted might be. performed in two. 
Like all those who have, nothing to do any where, I was 
always in a prodigious hurry to getfrom place to place ; and 
{ qper had a noble ambition to go over as much ground as 
possible in a given space of time. I travelled in a light ba- 
rouche, and with my own horses. My own man (an Eng- 
lishman), and my cook (a Frenchman), followed' in a 
hackney chaise : I cared not how, so that they kept up 
with me ; the rest was their affair. At night, my genlle- 
nian complained bitterly of the Irish post carriages* and 
besought me to let him follow at an easier rate the next 
day; but to this I could by no, means consent: for how 
could I exist without my own man, and my French cook ? 
In the morning, just as I was ready to set off, and had 
thrown myself back in my carriage,, my Englishman and 
Frenchman came to the door, both in so great a rage, that 
the one was inarticulate and the other unintelligible. At 
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length the object of their indignation spoke for itself. From 
the inn yard came a hackney chaise , in a most deplorable 
crazy state ; the body mounted upstp a prodigious height, 
oa unbending springs, nodding forwards, one door swing- 
ing open, three blinds up, because they could not be let 
down, the perch tied in two. places, the iron of the wheels, 
fealf off, half loose, wooden pegs for linch-pins, and ropes 
for harness. The horses were worthy of the harness; 
wretched little dog-tired creatures, thatlooked as if they had 
been driven to the last gasp, and as if they had never been 
rubbed down in their lives; their bones starting through 
their skin; one lame/ the other blind; one with a raw 
back, the other with a galled breast ; one with his neck 
poking down over bis. dollar, and the other with his head 
dragged forward by a bit of a broken bridle, held at arm's 
length by a man dressed like a mad beggar, in half a hat 
and half a wig, both awry in opposite directions ; a long 
tattered great-coat, tied round his waist by a hay-rope; the, 
jagged rents in the. skirts of his coat showing his bare legs 
garbled of many colours ; while something like stockings 
hung loose about his ankles. The noises he made, by way 
. of threatening or, encouraging his steeds, I pretend not to 
describe. 

In an iqdignant voice I called to the landlord, « I hope, 
these are net the horses — I hops this is not the chaise in- 
tended for my servants. 9 ' 

The innkeeper, and the pauper who was preparing to. 
officiate as postilion, both in the same instant exclaimed, 
"Sorrow better chaise in the county I" 

*« Sorrow /" said I : " what do you mean by sorrow?" 

" That there's no better, plase your honour, can be seen. 
We have two more, to be sure; but one has no lop, and 
the other no bottom. Any way there's no better can be* 
§een than this same." * 

*< Verbatim. 
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"And these horses!" cried I : "why this horse is so. 
lame he can hardly stand." 

"Oh, plase your honour, tho 9 he can't stand, hell go 
fast enough. He has a great deal of the rogue in him, 
ptase your honour. He's always that way at first setting 



out." 



t' Apd that wretched animal with th4 galled breast !" 

44 He's all the better for it, when once he warms; it's he 
that will go with the speed of Jight, plase your honour. 
Sure, is net he Rnockecroghery ? and didn't I give fifteen 
guineas for him, barring the luck penny, at the fair of 
Knockecroghery, and he rising four year old at the same 
time!" 

I could not avoid smiling at this speech: -but my gen- 
tleman, maintaining his angry gravity, declared, in a sullen 
tone, that he would be cursed if he went with such horses; 
and the Frenchman, with abundance of gesticulation, made 
a prodigious chattering, which no mortal understood. 

"Then I'll tell you what you'll do," said Paddy; " you'll 
take four, as becomes gentlemen of your quality, and you'll 
see how we'll powder along." 

And straight he put the knuckle of his fore-finger in his 
mouth, and whistled shrill and strong; and, in a moment, 
a whistle somewhere out in the fields answered him. 

I protested against these proceedings, but in vain ; before 
the first pair of horses were fastened to the chaise, up came 
a little boy with the others fresh from the plough. They 
were quick enough in putting these to; yet how Ihey ma- 
naged it with their tackle, I know not. "Now we're fixed 
handsomely," said Paddy. 

"But this chaise will break down the first mile." 

" Is it this chaise, plase your honour? I'll engage it will 
go the world's end. The universe wouldn't break it down 
now; sure it was mended but last night." 

Then seizing his whip and reins in one hand, he clawed 
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up his stockings with the other : so with one easy step he 
got into his place, and seated himself, coachman^ike, upon 
a well-worn bar of wood, that served as a coach-box. 
44 Throw me the loan of a trusty Bartly, for a cushion/' 
said he, A frieze coat was thrown up over the horses.' 
heads — Paddy caught it. " Where are you, Hosey ?" cried 
he. " Sure I'm only rowling a wisp of straw on my, leg," 
replied Hosey. J 'Throw me up," added this paragon of 
postilions, turning to one of the crowd of idle bystanders. 
" Arrah, push me up, can't ye?" 

A man took hold of his knee, and threw him upon the 
horse: he was in his seat in a trice; then clinging by the 
mane of his horse, he scrambled for the bridle, which was 
under the other horse's feet— reached it, and, well satis- 
fied with himself, looked round at Paddy, who looked back 
to the chaise-door at my angry servants, "secure in the 
last event, of things." In vain the Englishman in mono- 
tonous anger, and the Frenchman in every note of the ga- 
mut, abused Paddy : necessity and wit were on Paddy's 
side; he parried all that was said against his chaise, his 
horses, himself, and his country, with invincible eomic 
dexterity, till at last, both his adversaries, dumb-founded, 
clambered into the vehicle, where they were instantly shut 
up in straw and darkness. Paddy, in a triumphant tone, 
called to my postilions, bidding them " get on* and not be 
stopping the. way any longer." 

Without uttering a syllable, they drove on: but they 
could not, nor could I, refrain from looking back to see 
how those fellows would manage. We saw the fore-horses 
make towards the right, then to the left, and every way 
but straight forwards; whilst Paddy bawled to Hosey — 
** Keep the middle of the road, can't ye? I don't want ye 
to draw a pound at-all-at-all." 

At last, by dint of whipping, the four horses were com- 
pelled to set off in a lame gallop ; ljut they stopped short 
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*i a hill near the end of the town, whilst a shouting troop 
of ragged boys followed, and pushed them fairly to the top. 
Half an hour afterwards, as we were putting on our drag- 
chain to go down another steep hill, — to my utter asto- 
nishment, Paddy, with his horses in full gallop, came rat- 
tling and chehupping past us. My people called to warn 
him that he had no drag : hut still he cried " Never fear !" 
and shaking the long reins, and stamping with his foot, 
on he went thundering down the hill. My Englishmen 
were aghast. 

"The turn yonder below, at the bottom of the hill, is 
as sharp and ugly as eyer I see," said my postilion, after a 
moment's stupified silence. "He will break their necks, 
as sure as my name is John." 

Quite the contrary r when we had dragged and undrag- 
ged, and came up with Paddy, we found him safe on his 
legs, mending some of his tackle yery quietly. 

" If that breeching had broke as you were - going down 
the steep hill, 9 ' said I, " it would have been all oyer with 
you, Paddy. " 

44 That's true, plase your honour: but it never happened 
me going down hill — nor never will, by the blessing of God, 
if I've any luck." 

With this mixed confidence in a special providence, and 
in his own good luck, Paddy went on, much to my amuse* 
ment. It was his glory to keep before us; and he rat- 
tled on till he came to a narrow part of the road, where they 
were rebuilding a bridge. Here there was a dead stop. 
Paddy lashed his horses, and called them all manner of 
names; but the wheel-horse, Knockecroghery, was restive, 
and at last began to kick most furiously. It seemed ine- 
vitable that the first kick which should reach the splinter- 
bar, at which it was aimed, must demolish it instantly. 
My English gentleman and my Frenchman l>oth put their 
heads out of the only window which was pervious, and 
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called most manfully to be let out. ' * Never fear/' said 
Paddy. To open the door for themselves was beyond their 
force or skill. One of the hind wheels, which had belong- 
ed to another carriage, was too high to suffer the door ta 
be opened, and the blind at the other side prevented their 
attempts, so they were close prisoners. The men who 
had been at work on the broken bridge came forward, and 
rested on their spades to see the battle. As my carriage 
could not pass, I was also compelled to be a spectator of 
this contest between man and horse. 

" Never foar," reiterated Paddy , " I'll engage Til be up 
wid him. Now for it, Knockecroghery t Oh the rogue, he 
thinks he has me at a rumplush, but I'll show him the 
differ. 19 

After this brag of war, Paddy whipped, Knockecroghery 
kicked; and P^ddy; seemingly unconscious of danger, sat 
within reach of the kicking horse, twitching up first One 
of his legs, then the other, and shilling as the animal aimed 
his hoofs, escaping every time as it were by miracle. With 
a mixture of temerity and presence of mind, which made 
us alternately look upon him as a madman and a. hero, he 
gloried in the danger, secure < of success, and of the sym- 
pathy of the spectators. 

"Ah! didn't 1 compass him cleverly then? Oh the vil- 
lain, to be browbating me ! I'm too cute for him yet. See 
there, now, he's come to; and I'll be his bail he'll go asy 
enough wid me. Ogh ! he has a fine spirit of his own, but 
it's I that can match him : 'twould be a poor case if a man 
like me cou'dn't match a horse any way, let alone a mare* 
which this is, or it never would be so vicious." 

After this hard-fought battle, and suitable rejoicing for 
the victory, Paddy walked his subdued adversary on a few 
yards to allow us to pass him ; but to the dismay of my pos- 
tilions, a bay-rope was at this instant thrown across the 
road, before our horses, bv the road-makers, who, to ex- 
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plain this proceeding, cried Out, "Plase your honour, the 
road is so dry, we'd expect a trifle to wet it.'* 

"What do these fellows mean?" said I. 

" It's only a tester or a hog they want, your honour, to 
give 'em to drink your honour's health," said Paddy. 

" A hog to drink my health ?" 

"Ay, that is a thirteen, plase your honour; all as one as 
an English shilling." 

I threw them a shilling : the hay-rope was withdrawn, 
and at last we went on. We heard no more of Paddy till 
evening. He came in two hours after us, and expected 
to be doubly paid for driving my honour's gentlemen so 
weU* 

I must say that on this journey, though I met with many 
delays and disasters ; though one of my horses was lamed 
in shoeing by a smith, who came home drunk from a fune- 
ral; and though the back pannel of my earriage was broken 
by the pole of a chaise ; and though one day I went without 
my dinner at a large desolate inn, where nothing was to be 
had but whiskey; and though one night I lay in a little 
suipky den, in. which the meanest of my servants in England 
would have thought it impossible to sleep ; and though I 
complained bitterly, and swore it was impracticable for a 
gentleman to travel in Ireland; yet I never remember to 
have experienced, on $ny journey, less ennui. * I was out 

* Since lord Glenthorn's Memoirs were published, the editor has received 
letters end information from the east, west, north-, and south of Ireland, on 
the present state of posting in that country. The following is one of the 
many, which is Touched by indisputable authority as a true and recent anec- 
dote, given in the very words in which it was related to the editor ....Mr. 

* * * *, travelling in Ireland, having got into a hackney chaise, was surprised 
to hear the driver knocking at each side of the carriage— "What are you 
doing?"— ^AV4 1 nailing your honour up?'^— a Why do you nail me up? 
I don't wish to be nailed up."— " Augh t would your honour have the doors 
fly off the hinges?" When they came to the end of the stage, Mr.**** begged 
the man to unfasten the doors — w Ogh ! what would I be taking out the nails 
fyr, to be racking the doors ?"— w How shall 1 get out then?"— "Can't your 
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of patience twenty times a day, but I certainly feh no 
ennui; and I am convinced that the benefit some patients 
receive from a journey is in an inverse proportion to the 
ease and luxury of their mode of travelling. When they 
are compelled to exert their faculties, and to use their 
limbs, they forget their nerves* as I did. Upon this 
principle I should recommend to wealthy hypochondriacs 
a journey in Ireland, preferably to any country in the civi- 
lised world. I can promise them, that they will not only 
be moved to anger often enough to make their blood circu- 
late briskly, but they will even, in the acmfe of their im- 
patience, be thrown into salutary convulsions of laughter, 
by the comic concomitants of their disasters : besides, if 
they have hearts, their best feelings cannot fail to be 
awakened by the warm, generous hospitality they will 
receive in this country, from the cabin to the castle. 

Late in the evening of the fourth day, we came to an inn 
on the verge of the county where my estate was situate. 



honour get out of the window like any other jantleman?" Mr. **** began 
the operation ; but haying forced his head and shoulder out, could get no far- 
ther, and called again ta the postilion. — u Augh! did. any one ever see any 
one get out of* chay head foremost? Cant your honour put out your feet 
first, like a Christian?" 

Another correspondent from the south relates, that when he refused to go 
on till one of the four horses who wanted a shoe , was shod, his'two postilions 
in his hearing commenced thus : u Paddy, where will I get a shoe, and no 
smith nigh hand F W Why don't you see yon jantleman's horse in the field ; 
can't you go and unshoe him?" — "True for ye," said Jem, "but that horse 1 ! 
shoe wilj never fit him."— "Augh ! you can but try it, 9 said Paddy .^-So the 
gentleman's horse was actually unshod, and his shoe put upon the hackney 
horse ; and, fit or not fit, Paddy went off with it. 

Another gentleman, travelling in the north of Ireland in a hackney chaise 
during a storm of wind and rain, found that two of the windows were broken, 
and two could not by force or art of man be pulled up : he ventured to com- 
plain to his Paddy of the inconvenience he suffered from the storm pelting 
in his face."— His consolation was, " Augh ! God bless your honour, and can't 
you get out and set behind the carriage, and you'll, not get a drop at all, I'll 
engage," 
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It was one of the wildest parts of Ireland. We could find no 
horses, nor accommodations of any sort, and we had several 
miles farther to go. For our only comfort, the dirty land- 
lady, who had married the hostler, and wore gold drop 
ear-rings, reminded us, that/ " Sure, if we could but wait 
an hour, and take a fresh egg, we should have a fine moon." 

After many fruitless imprecations, my French cook waff 
obliged to mount one of my saddle-horses; my groom was 
left to follow us the next day; I let my gentleman sit on the 
barouche box, and proceeded with my own tired horses. 
The moon, which my landlady bad promised me, rose, and I 
had a full view of the face of the country. As we approached 
my maritime territories, the cottages were thinly scattered, 
and the trees had a stunted appearance; they all slanted 
one way, from the prevalent winds that blew from the 
ocean. Our road presently stretched along the beach, and 
I saw. nothing to vary the prospect but rocks, and their 
huge shadows upon the water. The toad being sandy, the 
feet of the horses made no noise, and nothing interrupted 
the silence of the night but thehissing sound 1>f the carriage- 
wheels passing through the sand. 

" What o'clock is it now, think yoii, John ?•* said one of 
my postilions to the other. 

" Past twelve for s&rtain," said John; " and this bees a 
strange Irish place," continued he in a drawling voice; 
"with no possible way o' getting at it, as I see." John, 
after a pause, resumed, " I say, Timothy, to the best of my 
opinion, this here road is leading on us into the sea." John 
replied, that he did suppose there might be such a thing as 
a boat farther on, but where he could not sayforjortotn." 
Dismayed and helpless, they at last stopped to consult 
whether they had come the right road to the house. In 
the midst of their consultation there came up an Irish 
carman, whistling as he walked beside his horse and car. 

" Honest friend, is this the road to Glenthorn Castle I 1 '* 
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"To Glen thorn, sure enough, your honour." 

" Whereabouts is the castle?" 

"Forenent you, if you go on to the turn*" 

"Forenent youl" As the postilions pondered uponthb 
word, the carman, leaving his horse and car, turned back 
to explain by action, what he could not make intelligible 
by words. 

. " See, isn't here the castle ?" cried he, darting before us 
to the turn of the road, where he stood pointing at what 
we could not possibly see, as it was hid by a promontory 
of rock. When we reached the spot where he was sta- 
tioned, we came full upon the view of Glenthorn Castle : 
it seemed to rise froni the sea, abrupt and insulated, in all 
the. gloomy grandeur of ancient times, with turrets and 
battlements, and a huge gateway, the pointed arch of which 
receded in perspective between the projecting towers. 

"It's my lord himself, I'm fond to believe!" said our 
guide, taking off bis hat—" I had best step on and tell 'em 
«t the castle." 

"No* my good friend, there is no occasion to trouble 
you farther ; you had better go back to your horse and car, 
which you have left, on the road." 

" Oh I they are used to that, plase your honour; they'll 
go on very quite, and I'll run like a redshank with the news 
to the castle." 

He ran on before us with surprising velocity, whilst our 
tired horses dragged us slowly through the sand. As we 
approached, the gateway of the castle opened, and a num- 
ber of piep, who appeared to be dwarfs, when compared 
with the, height of the building, came out with torches in 
their bands. By their bustle, and the vehemence with 
which they bawled to one another, one might have thought 
that the whole castle was in flames; but they were only 
letting down a drawbridge. As I was going over this 
bridge, a casement window opened in the castle; and a 
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voice, which I knew io be old Ellinor'** exclaimed, " Mind 
the big bole in the middle of the bridge* God blew yee$ V f 

I passed over the broken bridge, and through the massive 
gate, under an arched way, at the farthest end of which * 
lamp bad just been lighted : then I came into a large, opear 
area, the court of the* castle. The hollow sound of the 
horses' feet, and of the carriage rumbling over the draw- 
bridge, was immediately succeeded by the strange and 
eager voices of the people, who filled the court with va- 
riety of noises, contrasting, in the most striking manner, 
with the silence in which we had travelled over the sands. 
The great effect that my arrival instantaneously produced 
upon the multitude of servants and dependents, who issued 
from the castle, gave me an idea of my own consequence 
beyond any thing which I had ever felt in England. These 
people seemed "born for my use*' : the officious precipi- 
tation with which they ran to and fro; the style in which 
they addressed me; some crying, "Long life to the Earl of 
Glenthorn 1" some blessing me for coming to reign over 
them; all together gave more the idea of vassals than of 
tenants, and carriedmy imagination centuries back to feudal 
times. 

The first person I saw on entering the hall of my castle 
was poor Ellinor : she pushed her way up to me — 

" 9 Tis himself!" cried the. Then turning about sud- 
denly, "I've seen him in his own castle—- I've seen him— 
and if it pleases God this minute to take me to himself, I 
would die with pleasure/ 9 

" My good Ellinor, " said I, touched to the heart by her 
affection, " my good Ellinor, I hope you will live many a 
happy year; and if I can contribute " 

" And himself to speak to me so kind before them all ! 
interrupted she. " Oh ! this is too much — quite too much ! 
She burst into tears; and, hiding her face with her arm, 
made her way out of the hall. 
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« 

The flights of stairs which I had to ascend, and the length 
of galleries through which I was conducted, before I reach* 
ed the apartment where supper was served, gave me a vast 
idea of the extent of my castle ; but I was too much fatigued 
to enjoy fully the gratifications of pride. To the simple 
pleasures of appetite I was more sensible: I ale heartily 
of one of the most profusely hospitable suppers that ever 
was prepared for a noble baron, even in the days when oxen 
were roasted whole. Then I grew so sleepy, that I was 
impatient to be shown to my bed. I was ushered through 
another suite of chambers and galleries; and, as I was tra- 
versing one of these, a door of some strange dormitory 
opened, and a group of female heads were thrust out, in 
the midst of which I could distinguish old Ellinor's face; 
but, as I turned my head, the door closed so quickly, that 
I had no time to speak : I only heard the words " Bless- 
ings on him ! that's he!" 

I was so sleepy, that I rejoiced having escaped an occa- 
sion where I might have been called upon to speak, yet I 
was really grateful to my poor nurse for her blessing. 
The state tower, in which, after reiterated entreaties, I was 
at last left alone to repose, was hung with magnificent, but 
ancient tapestry. It was so like a room in a haunted cas- 
tle, that if I had not been too much fatigued to think of 
any thing, I should certainly have thought of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. I am sorry to say that I have no mysteries, or even 
portentous omens, to record of this night; for the moment 
that I lay down in my antiquated bed, I fell into a pro- 
found sleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When I awoke, I thought that I was on shipboard; for 
the first sound I heard was that of the sea booming against 
the castle walls. I arose, looked out of the window of my 
bedchamber, and saw that the whole prospect bore an air 
of savage wildness. As I contemplated the scene, my ima- 
gination was seized with the idea of remoteness from civi- 
lized society : the melancholy feeling of solitary grandeur 
took possession of my soul. . 

From this feeling I. was relieved by the affectionate coun- 
tenance of my old nurse, who at this instant put her head 
half in at the door. 

* I only just made bold to look in at the fire, to see did 
it hum, because I lighted it myself, and would not be 
Mowing of it for fear of wakening you." > 

" Come in, Ellinor, come in," said I. " Come quite in." 

"I will, since you've nobody with you that I need be 
afraid of," said she, looking round satisfied, when she saw 
my own man was not in the room, 

" You need never be afraid of any body, Ellinor, whilst 
I am alive," said I; " for I will always protect you. I do 
not forget your conduct, when you thought I was dead in 
the banqueting-room." 

"Oh J don't be talking of that ; thanks be to God there 
was nothing in it 1 I see you Well now. Long life to you ! 
Sure you must have been tired to death last night, foitfthts 
morning early you lay so quite, sleeping like *n> angel ; and 
I could see a great likeness in yees, to what you were when 
you, were a child in my arms." 

1. 4 
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"But sit down, sit down, ray good Ellinor/' said I, 
"and let us talk a little of your own affairs." 

"And are not these my own affairs?" said she, rather 
angrily. 

"Certainly; but I mean, that you must tell me how 
you are going on in the world, and what I can do to make 
you comfortable and happy." 

"There's one thing would make me happy/ 9 said she. 
" Name it/' said I. 

"To be let light your fire myself every morning, and 
open your shatters, dear." 

I could not help smiling at the simplicity of the request. 
I was going to press her to ask something of more con- 
sequence, but she heftrd a servant coming along the gallery, 
and, starting from her chair, she rail and threw herself 
upon her knees before the fire, blowing it with her mouth 
with great vehemence. 

The servant came to let me know that Mr. M'Leod, my 
agent, was waiting for me in the breakfast-room. 

" And will I be let light your fire then every mtraing ?" 
said Ellinor eagerly, turning as she knelt. 
•' And welcome," said I. 

" Then you won't forget to speak about it for me," said 
she, " else may be I won't be let up by them English. God 
bless you, and don't forget to speak for me." 

" I will remember to speak about it/' said I : but I went 
down stairs and forgot it. 

Mr. M'Leod, whom I found reading the newspaper ia 
the breakfast -room, seemed less affected by my presence 
than any body I had seen since my arrival. He was a hard- 
featured, strong-built, perpendicular man, with a remark- 
abfe quietness of deportment : he spoke with deliberate 
distinctness, in an accent slightly Scotch; and, in speaking, 
he made use of no gesticulation, but held himself surpris- 
ingly still. No part of him, but his eyes, moved; and they 
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had an expression of slow, bat determined good sense. He 
was sparing of his words ; hut the few that he used said 
much, and went directly to the point; He pressed for the 
immediate examination and settlement of his accounts : he 
enumerated several things of importance, which he had 
done for my service r hut he did this without pretending the 
slightest attachment to me; he mentioned .them only as 
proofs of his having done his duty to his employer, for which 
he neither expected nor would accept of thanks. He seemed 
to be cold and upright in his mind as in his body. 1 was 
not influenced in his favour even by his striking appearance 
of plain-dealing, so strong Was thp general abhorrence of 
agents, which Crawley's treachery had left in my mind. 
The excess of credulity, when convinced of its error, be- 
comes the extreme of suspicion. Persons not habituated to 
reason often argue absurdly, because, from particular in- 
stances, they deduce general conclusions, and extend the 
result of their limited experience of individuals indiscrimi- 
nately to whole classes. The labour of thinking was so 
great to me, that having oute come to a conclusion upon 
any subject, I would rather persist in it, right or wrong, 
than be at the trouble of going over the process again to 
revise and rectify my judgment* 

Upon this occasion, national prejudice heightened the 
prepossession which circumstances had raised. Mr. M'Leod 
was* not only an agent, but a Scotchman; and I had a 
notion that all Scotchmen were crafty : therefore I . eon- 
eluded that his bhinJHnanner was assumed, and his plain- 
dealing but a more refined species of policy. 

After breakfast, he laid before me a general statement of 
my affairs; obliged me to name a day for the elimination 
of his accounts; and then, without expressing either iaor- 
tification or displeasure at the coldness of my behaviour, 
or at my evident impatience of his presence, he, unmoved 
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of spirit, rang for his horse, wished me a good. morning; 
and departed. 

By this time my castle-yard was filled with a crowd of 
"great-coated suitors 1 /' who were all cometosee—rcould 
they see my lordship? or waiting just to say two words to 
my honour* In various lounging attitudes, leaning against 
the walls, or pacing backwards and forwards before the 
window, to catch my eye, they, with a patience passing 
the patience of courtiers, waited, hour after hour, the live* 
long day, for their turn, or their chance, of an audience; 
I had promised myself the pleasure of viewing my castle 
this day, and of taking a ride through my grounds ; but 
that was totally out of the question, I was no longer a man 
with a will of my own, or with time at my own disposal. 

" Long may you live, to reign over us?" wa&the signal 
that I was now to live, like a prince, Only for the service 
of my subjects* How these subjects of mine had contrived 
to go on for so many years in my absence, I was at a loss 
to conceive; for the moment I was present, it seemed •evi- 
dent that they could not exist without me. 

One had a wife and six childer, and not a spot in the 
wide world to live in, if my honour did not let him live un- 
der me, in any bit of a skirt of the estate that would feed a 
cowi. 

Another had a brother in jail, who could not be got out 
without me. 

Another had three lives dropped in a lose for ever; ano- 
ther wanted a renewal; another a fawn; another a house; 
and one expected my lard would make his son an exciseman; 
and another that I would make him a policeman; and ano- 
ther was racked, if I did not settle the mearing between him 
and Corny Cork ran; and half a hundred had given in pro- 
postals to the agent for lands that would be out next May; 
and half a hundred more came with legends of traditionary 
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promises from the old lord, my lordship's fatlier that was: 
and for hours I was forced to listen to long stories out of 
the face, in which there was such a perplexing and provok- 
ing mixture of truth and fiction, involved in language so 
figurative, and tones so new to my English ears, that, with 
my utmost patience and strained attention, I could com- 
prehend but a very small portion of what was said to me. 
Never were my ears so Weary any day of my life as they 
were this day. I could not have endured the fatigue, if 
I had not been supported by the agreeable idea of my own 
power and consequence; a power seemingly next to des- 
potic. This new stimulus sustained me for three days that 
I was kept a state-prisoner in my own castle, by the crowds 
who came to do me homage, and to claim my favour and 
protection. In vain every morning was my horse led about 
saddled and bridled : I never was permitted to mount. On 
the fourth morning, when I felt sure of having despatched 
all my tormentors, I was in astonishment and despair on 
seeing my levee crowded with a fresh succession of peti- 
tioners. I gave orders to my people to say that I was going 
outyand absolutely could see nobody. I supposed that they 
did not understand what my English servants said, for they 
never stirred from their posts. On receiving a second mes 
sage, they acknowledged that they understood the first; but 
replied, that they could wait there till my honour came back 
from my ride. With difficulty I mounted my horse, and es- 
caped from the closing ranks of ray persecutors. At night 
I gave directions to have the gates kept shut, and ordered 
the potter not to admit any body at his peril. When I got 
up, I was delighted to see the coast clear : but the moment 
I went out, lo! at the outside of the gate, the host of be- 
siegers were posted, and in my lawn, and along the road, 
and through the fields, they pursued me; and when I for- 
bade them to speak to me when I was on, horseback, the 
next day I found parties in ambuscade, who lard wait for 
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me in silence, with (heir hats off, bowing and bowing, till 
I could not refrain from saying, "Well, my good friend, 
what do you stand bowing there for?" Then I was fairly 
prisoner, and held by the bridle for an hour. 

In short, I found that I was now placed in a situation 
where I could hope neither for privacy nor leisure ; but I 
bad the joys of power : my rising passion for which would 
certainly have been extinguished in a short time by my 
habitual indolence, if it -had not been kept alive by jealousy 
of Mr. M'Leod, 

One day, when I refused to hear an importunate tenant, 
and declared that I had been persecuted with petitioners ever 
since my arrival, and that I was absolutely tired to death, 
the man answered, " True, for ye, iny lard; and it's a 
shame to be troubling you this way. Then, may be it's 
to Mr. M'Leod I'll go ?. Sure the agent will do as well, and 
qo more about it. Mr. M'Leod will do every thing tbfe 
same way as usual." 

"Mr. M'Leod will do every thing!'- said I, hastily: 
«' no, by no means." 

" Who will we speak to, then ?" said the man. » 

"To myself," said I, with as haughty a tone as Louis 
XIY could have assumed, when he announced to his court 
his resolution to be his own minister. After this intrepid 
declaration to act for myself, I could not yield to my habi- 
tual laziness. So moch bad my pride been hurt , as well as my 
other feelings; by Captain Crawley's conduct, that I deter- 
mined to show the world I was not to be duped a second 
time by an agent. 

When, on the day appointed, Mr. M'Leod came to settle 
accounts with me, I, with an air of self-important capability, 
as if I had been all my life used to look into my own affairs, 
sat down to inspect the papers ; and, incredible as it may 
appear, I went through the whole at a sitting, without a 
single yawn; and, for a man who never before had looked 
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into an account, I understood the nature of debtor and 
creditor wonderfully well : but, with my utmost desire to 
evince my arithmetical sagacity, I could not detect the 
slightest error in the accounts; and it was evident that Mr. 
M'Leod was not Captain Crawley; yet, rather than believe 
that he could be both an agent and an honest man, I 
concluded, that if he did not cheat me out of my money, 
his aim was to cheat me out of power; and, fancying that 
he wished to be a man of influence and consequence in tfto 
county, I transferred to him instantly the feelings that were 
passing in my own mind, and took it for granted that he 
must be actuated by a love of power in evfery thing that he 
did apparently for my service. 

About this time I remember being much disturbed in my 
mind, by a letter which Mr. M'Leod received in my pre- 
sence, and of which he read to me only a part : I never 
rested till I saw the whole. The epistle proved well worth ' 
the trouble of deciphering : it related merely to the paving 
of my chicken-yard. Like the king of Prussia, * who was 
said to be so jealous of power, that he wanted to regulate 
all tfie mouse-traps in his dominions, I soon engrossed the 
management of a perplexing multiplicity of minute in- - 
significant details. Alas! I discovered, to my cost, that 
trouble is the inseparable attendant upon power : and 
many times, in the course of the first ten days of my reign, 
I was ready to give up my dignity from excessive fatigue. 

* Mirabean — Secret Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Early one morning, after having passed a feverish night, 
tortured in my dreams by the voices and faces of the people 
wife had surrounded me the preceding day, I was wakened 
by the noise of somebody lighting my fire. I thought it was 
EUinor; and the idea of the disinterested affection of this 
poor woman came full into my mind, contrasted in . the 
strongest manner with the recollection of the selfish en- 
croaching people by whom, of late, I had been worried. 

" How do you do, my good EUinor ?" said I : '* I have 
not seen any thing of yotj this week past." 

" It's not EUinor at all, my lard," said a new voice. 
" And why so? Why does not EUinor light my fire?" 
" Myself does not know, my lard.' * 
«' Go for her directly." 
'i She's gone home these three days, my lard." 
" Gone ! is she sick?" 

" Not as I know on, my lard. Myself does not know 
what ailed her, except she would be jealous of my lighting 
the fire. But I can't say what ailed her ; for she went away 
without a word good or bad, when she seen me lighting 
this fire, which I did by the housekeeper's orders." 

I now recollected poor Ellinor's request, and reproached 
myself for having neglected to fulfil my promise, upon an 
affair which, however trifling in itself, appeared of con- 
sequence to her. In the course of my morning's ride I de- 
termined to call upon her at her own house, and make my 
apologies : but first I satisfied my curiosity about a prodi- 
gious number of par A* and towns which I had heard of upon 
my estate. Many a ragged man had come to me, with the 
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modest request that I would let him one of ike parks near 
the town. The horse-park, the deer-park, the cow-park, 
were not quite sufficient to answer the ideas I had attached 
to the word par A : but I was quite astonished and mortified 
when I beheld the bits and corners of land near the town 
of Glen tho^n, cfn which these high-sounding titles had been 
bestowed : — just what would feed a cow is sufficient in 
Ireland to constitute a park. 

When I heard the names of above a hundred towns en 
the Glenthorn estate, I had an exalted idea of my own 
territories ; and I was impatient to make a progress through 
my dominions : but, upon visiting a few of these places, 
my curiosity was* satisfied. Two or three cabins gathered 
together were sufficient to constitute a town, and the land 
adjoining thereto is called a town-land. The denomina- 
tions of these town^lands having continued from generation 
to generation, according to ancient surveys of Ireland, it 
is sufficient to show the boundaries of a townJand, to prove 
that there must be a town ; and a tradition of a town con- 
tinues to be satisfactory, even when only a single cabin 
remains. I turned my horse's bead away in disgust from 
one of these traditionary towns, and desired [a boy to 
show me the way to Ellinor O'Donoghoe's house. 

"Sol will, plase your honour, my lard; sure I've a 
right to know, for she's my own granny.*' 

The boy, or, as he was called, the gossoon, ran across 
some fields .where there was abundance of fern and of 
rabbits. The rabbits, sitting quietly at the entrance of 
their holes, seemed to consider themselves as proprietors 
of the soil, and me and my horse as intruders. The boy 
apologized for , the number of rabbit-holes on this part of 
the estate : "It would not be so, my lard, i&I had a gun 
allowed me by the gamekeeper, which. he would give me if 
he knew it would be plasing to your honour." The inge- 
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nuity with which even the young hoys can introduce their 
requests in a favourable moment sometimes provoked me, 
and sometimes excited my admiration. This boy made 
his just at the time he was rolling out of my way a car 
that stopped a gap in the hedge ; and he was so hot and 
out of breath with running in my service, that I could not 
fefuse him a token to the gamekeeper that he might get a\ 
gun, as soon as I understood what it meant* 

We came to Ellinor's house, a wretched-looking, low, 
and mud- walled cabin : at one end it was propped by a 
buttress of loose stones, upon which stood a goat reared 
on his hind legs, to browse on the grass that grew on 
the house-top. A dunghill was before the only window, 
at the other end of the house, and close to the door was 
a puddle of the dirtiest of dirty water, in which ducks 
were dabbling. At my approach there came out of 
the cabin a pig, a calf, a lamb, a kid, and two geese, alt 
with their legs tied; followed by turkeys, cocks, hens, 
chickens, a dog, a cat, a kitten, a beggar-man, a beggar- 
woman with a pipe in her mouth, children innumerable, 
and a stout girl with a pitchfork in her hand; all together 
more than I, Jookiog down upon the roof as I sat on horse- 
back, and measuring the superficies with my eye, could 
have possibly supposed the mansion capable of containing. 
I asked if Ellinor ODonogboe was at home ; but the dog 
barked, the geese cackled, the turkeys gobbled, and the 
beggars begged, with one accord, so loudly, that there 
was no chance of my being heard* When the girl had 
at last succeeded in appeasing them all with her pitchfork, 
she answered, that Ellinor O'Donoghoe was at home, but 
that she was out with the potatoes; and. she ran to fetch 
her, after calling to the beys, who was within in the room 
smoking, to come out to his honour. As soon as they had 
crouched under the door, and were able to stand upright, 
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they welcomed me with a very good grace, and were proud 
to see me in the kingdom. I asked if they were all Elli- 
nor's soils ? 

* 4 AH entirely/' was the first answer. 

" Not one but one," was the second answer. The third 
made the other two intelligible. 

"Plase your honour, we are all her sons-in-law, except 
myself, who am her lawful son." 

" Then you are my foster-brother?" 

" No, plase your honour, it's not me, but my brother, 
and he's not in it." 

"Not in it?" 

"No, plase your honour; because he's in the forge up 
abow" 

* ' Abow ! " said I , * * what does he mean ?" 

" Sure he's the blacksmith, my lard." 

* ' And what are you ?" 

" I'm Ody, plase your honour; the short for Owen." 

M And what is your trade ?" 

" Trade, plase your honour, I was bred to none, more 
than another; but expects, only that my mother's not 
willing to part me, to go into the militia next month ; and 
I'm sure -she'd let me, if your honour's lordship would 
spake a word to the colonel, to see to get me made a Ser- 
jeant immadiately " 

As Ody made his request, all his companions came 
forward in sign of sympathy, and closed round my horse's 
head to make me sinsibU of their expectations : but at this 
instant Ellinor came up, her old face colouring all over with 
joy when she saw me./ \ . • 

. ",So, Ellinor," said I, " you were affronted, I hear, and 
left the castle in anger ?" 

"In anger ! And if I did, more shame for me — but anger 
does not last long with me any way ; and against you, my 
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lord, dear, how could it? Oh, think how good he is, 
coming to see me in such a poor place !" 

"I will make it a better place for you, EUinbr," said I. 
Far from being eager to obtain promises, she still replied, 
that "all was good enough for her." I desired that she 
would come and live with me at the castle, till a better 
house than her present habitation could be built for her; 
but she seemed to prefer this hovel, I assured her that 
she should be permitted to light my fire. 

"Oh it's better for me not!" said she; "better keep 
out of the way. I could not be asy if I got any one ill- 
will." 

I assured her that she should be at liberty to do just as 
she liked : and whilst I rode home I was planning a pretty 
cottage for her hear the porter's lodge. I was pleased with 
myself for my gratitude to this poor woman. Before I 
slept, I actually wrote a letter, which obtained for Ody the 

honour of being made a serjeant in the — militia; and 

Ellinor, dazzled by this military glory, was satisfied that 
he should leave home, though he was her favourite. 

"Well, let him leave me then," said she; " I won't 
stand in his light. I never thought of my living to see 
Ody a serjeant. Now, Ody, have done being wild, honey- 
dear, and be a credit to your family, and to his honour's 
commendation — God bless him for ever for it ! From the 
very first I knew it was he that had the kind heart." 

I am not sure that it was a very good action to get a 
man made a serjeant, of whom I knew nothing but that he 
was son to my nurse. Self-complacency, however, cherish- 
ed my first indistinct feelings of benevolence. Though not 
much accustomed to reflect upon my own sensations, I 
think I remember, at this period, suspecting that the feel- 
ing of benevolence is a greater pleasure than the possession 
of barouches, and horses, and castles, and parks— greater 
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even than the possession of power. Of this last truth, how- 
ever, I bad not as yet a perfectly clear conception. Even 
in my benevolence I was as impatient and unreasonable as 
a child. Money, I thought; had the power of Aladdin's 
lamps to procure with magical celerity the gratification of 
my wishes. I expected that a cottage for Ellinor should 
rise out of the earth at my command. But the slaves of 
Aladdin's htmp were not Irishmen. The delays, and diffi- 
culties, and blunders, in the execution of my orders, pro- 
voked me beyond measure; and it would have been diffi- 
cult for a cool spectator to decide, whether I or my workmen 
were most in fault; they for their dilatory habits, or I for 
my impatient temper. 

" Well, plase your honour, when the pratees are set, and 
the turf cut, we'll fall-to at Ellinor's house." 

" Confound the potatoes and the turf! you must fallrto, 
as you call it, directly." 

" Is it without the lime, and plase your honour? Sure 
that same is not drawn yet, nor the stones quarried, since 
it is of stone it will be — nor the foundations itself dug, 
and the horses were all putting out dung." 

Then after the bog and the potatoes came funerals and 
holidays innumerable. The masons were idle one week 
waiting for the mortar, and the mortar another week 
waiting for the stones, and then they were at a stand for 
the carpenter when they came to the door-case, and the 
carpenter was- looking for the sawyer, and the sawyer was 
gone to have the saw mended. Then there Was a stop 
again at the window-sills for the stone-cutter, and he was 
at the quarter-sessions, processing his brother for tin and 
tinpence, hajr-ynoney* And when, in spite of all delays 
,and obstacles, the walls reached their destined height, the 
roof was a new plague; the carpenter, the, slater, and the 
nailer, were all at variance, and I cannot tell which was 
the most provoking rogue of the three. At last, however, 
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the house was roofed and?slated : then I would not wail 
till the walls were dry befop I plastered, and papered, and 
furnished it* I fitted it up in the most elegant style of 
English cottages ; for I was determined that Ellinor's ha- 
bitation should be such as had never been seen in this part 
-of the world. The day when it was finished, and when I 
gave possession of it to Ellinor, paid me for all my trouble; 
I tasted a species of pleasure that was new to me, and 
which was the sweeter from having been earned with some 
•difficulty. And now, when I saw a vast number of my 
tenants assembled at a rural feast which I gave on Ellinor's 
installation, my benevolence enlarged, even beyond the 
possibility of its gratification, and I wished to make all my 
dependents happy, provided I could accomplish it without 
much trouble. The method of doing good, which seamed 
to require the least exertion, and which I, therefore, most 
willingly practised, was giving away money. I did net 
wait to inquire, much less to examine, into the merits of 
the claimants; but, without selecting proper objects, I 
relieved myself from the uneasy feeling of pity, by indis- 
criminate donations to objects apparently the most mise- 
rable. 

I was quite angry with Mr. M-Leod, my agent, and con- 
sidered him as a selfish, hard-hearted miser, because he 
did not seem to sympathise with me, or to applaud my 
generosity. I was so much irritated by his cold silence, 
that I could not forbear pressing him to say something. 

"/ doubt, then," said he, " since you desire me to speak 
my mind, my lord, / doubt whether the best way of en- 
couraging the industrious is to give premiums to the idle." 

"But, idle or not, these poor wretches are so miserable, 
that I cannot refuse to give them something ; and, surely, 
when one can do it so easily, it is right to relieve misery. 
Is it not ? M 

" Undoubtedly, my lord; but the difficulty is , to relieve 
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present misery, without creating more in future. Pity 
for one class of beings sometimes makes us cruel to others. 
I am told that there are some Indian Brahmins so very 
compassionate, that they hire beggars to let fleas feed upon 
them : I doubt whether it might not be better to let the 
fleas starve." 

I did not in the least understand what Mr. M'Leod 
meant : but I was soon made to comprehend it, by crowds 
of eloquent beggars, who soon surrounded me : many who 
had been resolutely struggling with their difficulties, slack- 
ened their exertions, and left their labour for the easier 
trade of imposing upon my credulity. The money I had 
bestowed was wasted at the dram-shop, or it became the 
subject of family-quarrels; and those whom I had relieved 
returned to my honour, with fresh and insatiable expecta- 
tions. All this time my industrious tenants grumbled, 
because no' encouragement was given to them; and, looking 
upon me as a weak, good-natured fool, they combined 
in a resolution to ask me for long leases, or reduction of 
rent. 

The rhetoric of my tenants succeeded, in some in- 
stances; and again I was mortified by Mr. M'Leod' s silence. 
I was too proud to ask his opinion. I ordered, and was 
obeyed. A few leases for Jong terms were signed and 
sealed; and when I had thus my own^way completely, I 
could not refrain from recurring to Mr. M'Leod's opinion. 

"I doubt, my lord," said he, "whether this measure 
may be as advantageous as you hope. These fellows, these 
middle-men, will underset the land, and live in idleness, 
whilst they rack a parcel of wretched under-tenants." 

"But they said they would keep the land in their own 
hands, and improve it ; and that the reason why they could 

not afford to improve before was, that they had not long 
leases. " 
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" It may be doubted whether long leases alone will make 
improving tenants ; for in tkp next county to us, there are 
many farms of the dowager Lady Ormsby's land let at ten 
shillings an acre, and her tenantry are beggars : and the 
land now, at the end of the leases, is worn out, and worse 
than at their commencement." 

I was weary listening to this cold reasoning, and resolved 
to apply no more for explanations to Mr. M'Leod; yet I did 
not long keep this resolution: infirm of purpose, I wanted 
the support of his approbation, at the very time I was 
jealous of his interference. 

At one time I had a mind to raise the wages of labour : 
but Mr. M'Leod said, "It might be doubted whether the 
people would not work less, when they could with less work 
have money enough to support them." 

I was puzzled : and then I had a mind to lower the wages 
of labour, to force them to work or starve. Still provoking 
Mr. M'Leod said, "It might be doubted whether it would 
not be better to leave them alone." 

I gave marriage-portions to the daughters of my tenants, 
and rewards to those who had children ; for I had always 
heard that legislators should encourage population.' 

Still Mr. M'Leod hesitated to approve; he observed, 
"that my estate was so populous, that the complaint in 
each family was, that they had not land for the sons. It 
might be doubted whether, if a farm could support but ten 
people, it were wise to encourage the birth of twenty. It 
might be doubted whether it were not better for ten to live, 
and be well fed, than for twenty to be born, and to be 
half- starved." 

To encourage manufactures in my town of Glenthorft, I 
proposed putting a clause in my leases, compelling my te- 
nants to buy stuffs and linens manufactured at Glenthorn, 
and nowhere else. Stubborn M'Leod, as usual, began 
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with, * ' / doubt whether that will not encourage the manufac- 
turer at Glenthornto make bad stuffs and bad linen, aince 
theyareaureof a sale, and without danger of competition**' 

At all events, I thought my tenants would grow rich and 
independent, if they made every thing at home that they 
wanted : yet Mr. M'Leod perplexed me by his " doubt whe- 
ther it would not be better for a man to buy shoes, if he 
could buy them cheaper than he couldjnake them." He 
added something about the division of labour, and Smith's 
Wealth of Nations ; to which I could only answer — " Smith's 
a: Scotchman." 

I cannot, express how much I dreaded Mr. M'Leod's / 
doubt— and — It may be doubted. 

From the pain of doubt, and the labour of thought, I was 
soon most agreeably reprieved by the company of a Mr. 
Hardcastle, whose visits, 1 constantly encouraged by a moat 
gracious reception. Mr. Hardcastle was the agent of the 
dowager Lady Ormsby , who had a large estate in my neigh- 
bourhood : be was the very reverse of my Mr. M'Leod in his 
deportment and conversation. Talkative, self-sufficient, 
peremptory, he seemed not to know what it was to doubt { 
he considered doubt as a proof of ignorance, imbecility, 
or cowardice. Can any man doubt?" was his usual be- 
ginning. On every subject of human knowledge, taste, 
morals, politics, economy, legislation; on all affairs, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, he decided at once in the most 
confident tone. . Yet he " never read, not he 1" he had no- 
thing to do with books; he consulted only his own eyes 
and ears, and appealed only to common sense. As to 
theory, he bad no opinion of theory; for his part, he only 
pretended to understand practice and experience — and his 
practice was confined steadily to his own practice, and his 
experience uniformly to what he had tried at New-town- 
Hardcastle. 

At first I thought him a mighty clever man, and I really 

i. -, 5 
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rejoiced to see my doubt&r silenced. After dinner, when 
lie bad finished speaking in this decisive manner* I used 
frequently to- back him with a — Very true — very faii*—>~ 
*>ery cUmr— though I understood what be said as little as 
he did himself; but it was aft ease to my mind to have a 
disputed point settled — and I filled my glass with an air of 
triumph, whilst M'Leod never contradicted my assertions, 
nor controverted Mr. Hiardcastle's arguments. There was 
still an air of content abd quiet self-satisfaction in M'Leod's 
very silence, which surprised add vexed toe; 

One day, when Hardcastle was laying down the law upoft 
several subjects in hi* usual dictatorial manner, telling us 
how he managed bis people, and what order be kept them 
4n, I was determined that M'Leod should not ep joy the secu- 
rity ;oi bis silence, and I urged him tp give us his general 
opinion, as to the means of improving the poor people in 
Ireland. 

"I doubt/' said M'Lefcd, " whether any thing effectual 
xanbe done, till they have a better education. " ~ > 

.*< Education J— Pshaw !— There it is now — these book- 
men," oried Hardcastle : "Why, my dear sir, can any 
man alive, who knows ibis country, doubt that the com- 
mon people have already too much education, as it is called 
—a Vast deal too much? Too many of them know how 
to read;, and write; and cipher* which I presume is afl 
youraerin by education*" * 

-* 4 Not entirely/' said M'Leod :" a good education cem'- 
$Mneheads something more/' • 

'.'.Theinorft the worse," interrupted Hardcastle. "The 
mere they knew* the worae they are, sir, depend on that; 
I kaow the people of this country,' *i*£~i have a good right 
to know them, sir, being* born afemgst : f hem, and bred 
wnoftgst thorny so I think I may speak with sbmfe confi- 
dence on these matters. And I give it as my decided 
humble opinion, founded on irrefragable experience, which 
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is fthat t always build upoo, that the way to ruin the poor 
of Ireland would be to educate them, sir. Look at the poor 
scholars, as they call themselves ; and what are they ? a 
parcel of young vagabonds m rags* with a bock under their 
arm instead of a spade or a shovel, sir. And what comes 
of this? that they grow up the worst-disposed, and the 
most, troublesome seditious rascals in the community. I 
allow none of them about New-town-Hardcastie— r&one-*- 
banished them all. Useless v&granis^-hornets — vipers, 
sir: and show me a quieter, betterHmanaged set of people 
than I have made of mine. I go upon experience, air; 
and that's the only thing to go upon; and Til go no farther 
than New-town-Hardcastle; if that won't bring conviction 
borne to you, nothing will." 

"I Uev0r was at New-town-JIardcastle," said li'Leod, 
drily* 

" Well, sir, I hope it will nipt be tl|e ease long. Bui ia 
the mean time; my good $ir, do give me leave to put it to 
your own common sense, what can reading or writing do 
for a poor man, unless he is to be ? bailiff or an exciseman? 
and you know all men can't expect to be bailiffs or excise- 
men. Can all the book-learning in the world, sir, dig a 
poor man's potatoes for him, or plough his land, or cut 
his turf? Then, sir, in this country, whero's the advan- 
tages of education, I humbly ask? No, sir, no, trust merr- 
keep the Irish common people ignorant, and you keep 'em 
quiet; and .that's the only way with them; for they are 
too quick and smart, as it is, naturally. Teach them to 
read and write, ead it's just adding fuel to fire— fir© to 
gunpowder, sir. Teach them any thing, and directly you 
set them up! now, it's our business to k$ep them damn, 
unless, sir, you'd wish to baveytour throat «ut* Educa- 
tion, sir! Lord bless your soul, sir! they have-a.great deal If o 
much; they know too much already, which makes them 
so refractory to the laws, and so idle. I wiU go no farther 
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thanNew-town-Hardcastle, to prove all this. So, my good 
sir/ 9 concluded he triumphantly, " education, I grant you, 
b necessary for the rich; but tell me, if you can, what's 
the use of education to the poor?" 

"Much the same, I apprehend, as to the rich," an- 
swered M'Leod. " The use of education, as I understand 
it, is to teach men to see clearly, and to follow steadily, 
their real interest. All morality, you know, is comprised 
in this definition; and " . x 

"Very true, sir; but all this can never apply -to the 
poor in Ireland." •• < 

"Why, sir, are they not men?" 

'.* Men, *o be sure ; but not like men in Scotland. Jhe 
Irish know nothing of their interests ; and as to morality, 
that's out of the question: they know nothing about it, 

my dear sir." • 

"That is the very thing of which I complain," said 
M'Leod. " They know nothing, because they have beea 
taught nothing." 

" They Gannot be taught, sir." 

"Did you ever try?" 

"J did, sir, no later than last week. A fellow that! 
caught stealing my turf, instead of sending him to jail, 1 
said to him, with a great deal of lenity, My honest fellow, 
did you never hear of the eighth commandment, 'Thou 
shalt not steal ?' He confessed he had; but did hot know 
it was the eighth. I showed it to him, and counted it to 
him myself; and ^et him, for a punishment, to get his 
whole catechism. Well, sir, the next *|eek I found him 
stealing my turf again 1 and when I caught him by the 
wrist in the fact, he said, it was because the priest would 
not let him learn the catechism I gave him, because it was 
a protestant one. Now you sde, sir, there's a bar for ever 
to all education." 

Mr. M'Leod smiled, said something about time and 
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patience, and observed, "that one experiment was not 
conclusive against a whole nation." Any thing like a ge- 
neral argument, Mr. Hardcastle could not comprehend* 
He knew every blade of grass within the reach of his 
tether, but could not reach an inch beyond. Any thing 
like an appeal to benevolent feelings was lost upon him ; 
for he was so frank in his selfishness, that he did not even 
pretend to be generous. By sundry self-complacent mo- 
tions he showed, whilst his adversary spoke,- that be dis- 
dained to Ksten almost as much as- to read : but, as soon as 
M'Leod paused, he said, "What you observe, sir, may 
possibly be very true ; but I have made up my mind. " Then 
he went over and over again his assertions, in a louder and 
a louder voice, ending with a tone of interrogation that seem- 
ed to set all answer at defiance, "What have you to answer 
to me now, sir? — Can any man alive doubt this, sir?- 9 

M'Leod was perfectly silent. The company broke up; 
and, as we were going out of the room, I maliciously asked 
M'Leod, why he, who could say so muck in his own de- 
fence, had suffered himself to be so completely silenced? 
He answered me, in his low deliberate voice, in the words 
of Moliere — " ' Qu'est-ce que la raison avec un filet de voix 
contre one gueule comme celle-la ?' At some other time,'* 
added Mr. M'Leod, " my sentiments shall be at your lord* 
ship's disposal." 

Indolent persons love positive people, when they are of 
their own opinion ; because they are saved the trouble of 
developing their thoughts, or supporting their assertions.^ 
but the moment the positive differs in sentiment from the 
indolent man, there is an end of the friendship, The in- 
dolent man tben hates his pertinacions adversary as much 
as he loved his sturdy friend. So it happened between 
Mr. Hardcastle and me. This gentleman was a prodigious 
favourite with me, so long as his opinions were not in op- 
position to my own; but an accident happened, which 
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brought his love of power and mine into ditoct competition* 
and then I found hfa peremptory riiode ef reasoning arid hi* 
ignorance absurd and insufferable. 

Beford I can dp justice to my part of this quarrel, I inusf 
explain^ the caus&of the interest which I took in behalf of 
the persons aggrieved. During the time that my first hot 
fit of beneVolenoe wfas on me, I was riding home one eten- 
ing after dining with Mr. Hardcastle, and I Was strufek with 
the sight <if a cabin, more Wretched than any I had ever 
before beheld : the feeble light of a single rftshH&ndlo 
through the window reveakd its internal misery. 
4 * Does any body live in that hovel ?" said h 
* ' Ay y aure , does there : th6 Nobqans * pla&e your honour," 
replied a man on the road. Noonans ! I recoUeoted the 
name to bo that of the pugilist , whp bad died in conse- 
quence of the combat at which I had been present jai Lon- 
don; who had> with his dying breath, besought inifl to 
Convey £is only half-guinea and his silk handkerchief to his 
poor father and. sister. I alighted from pay horse, asking 

the man, at thd same time, if the son of this Ncfonan bad 

■ ■ • • - ». 

not died in England. 

"He bad, suva son in England, Mick Noonan, who used 
t& send him odd guhiest$, I mmd* and was a good but ta 
hi* father, though Wild; and there's- beten no account of 
him at-all-at-all this long while: but the old man has an- 
other boy, a- sober lad, who's abroad with the army in the. 
East Indies ; and it's he that is the hope of the family. 
And there's the father — and old as he is* and poor, and a 
cripple, I'd engage theuft is not a happier man in the three 
counties at this very time speaking: for it is just flow I 
»een young Jemmy Riley, the daughter's bachelor, go by 
with a ktter. What news ? Say* f. Great now* ! says he : 
a letter from Tom Nochaan to' his father ; and I'm going in 
to read it for him. " 

By thd time my voluble informant had come to this period, 
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I hpd reached Jhe eabia door. Who couldf hive expected 4q , 
see. smiles, and hear exclamations of joy, under, s^cb $ roftf ? 

I saw the father, with his hands clasped io ecstMy, ftfid 
looking up to heaven, with the strong expression of delight 
in his aged countenance, I s*w every li*e of his face; for 
the light of the candle was full upon it.. Tbe daughter* * 
beautiful girl, kneeling besidep&im, held the light for the 
young man, who was reading her bpother-s letter, , J #as 
sorry to interrupt them. . ; 

"Your honour's kindly welcome," laid the o\d man* 
making an attempt to rise. 

'* Pray, don't let me disturb you." 

"It was only a letter fcom a boy of mine that's over the. 
seas we was reading/' said the old mart. "A better boy 
to an ould father, that's good for nothing now inthis w;orid, 
never was, plase your honours See what he has sent me ; 
a draught here for ten guineas out of the little pay he has, 
God for ever bless him !— ashe surely will." 

After a few minutes' conversation, the old man's .heart 
was so much opened towards me, that he talked as freely 
as if he bad known me for years. I led to the subject of 
his other son Michael, who was mentioned in the letter as a 
wild chap* " Ah I your honour, that's what lies heaviest 
on my heart, and will to my dying day, that Mick, before 
he died, which they say he did surely a twelvemonth ago, 
over there in England, never so much as sent me one line, 
good, or bad, or his sister a token . to remember him by 
even!" 

"Had he but sent us the least bit of a word* or the least 
token in life, I had been content," said the sister, wiping 
her eyes : " we don't so much as know how he died." 

I took this moment to relate the circumstances of Afichae) 
Noonan's death : and when I told them of bis dying request 
about the half-guinea and the silk handkerchief, they were 
all so much touched, that they utterly forgot the ten-guinea 
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draught, which I saw on the ground, in the dirt, under the 
old man' * feet, whilst he contemplated the r half-guinea 
which his poor Michael had sent him : repeating, " Poor 
fellow! poor fellow ! 'twas all he bad in the world. Cod 
bless him 1 — Poor Michael 1 be was a wild chap t bat none 
better to his parents than he while the life was- in him. 
Poor Michael!" 

In no country hare I found such strong instances of filial 
affection as in Ireland. Let the sons go where they may, 
let what will befall them, they never forget their parents 
at home : they write to them constantly the most affectionate 
letters, and send them a share of whatever they earn. 

When I asked the daughter of this Noonan, why she had 
not married ! the old man answered, " That's her own fault 
— if it be a feult to abide by an* old father. She wastes 
her youth here, in the way your honour sees, tending him 
who has none other to mind him/ 9 

" Oh ! let alone that" said the girl, with a cheerful 
smile, " we be too poor to think of marrying yet, by a great 
deal! &o f father dear, you're no hinderance any way. For 
don't I know, and doesn't Jemmy there know, that it's a 
sin and a shame, as my mother used to say, for them that 
have nothing to marry and set up house-keeping, like the 
rogue that ruined my father?" 

" That's true/' said the young man, with a heavy sigh : 
" but times will mend, or we'll strive and mend them, with 
the blessing of God." 

I left this miserable hut in admiration of the generosity 
of its inhabitants. I desired the girl to come to Glenthorn 
Castle the ne*t day, that I might give her the silk handker- 
chief which her poor brother had sent her. The more I 
inquired into the circumstances of this family, the more 
cause I found for pity and approbation. The old man had 
been a good farmer in his day, as the traditions of the aged, 
and the memories of the young, were ready to witness ; 
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but he was unfortunately joined in copartnership with a 
drunken rogue, who ran away, and left an arrear of rent, 
which ruined Noonan. - Mr. Hard castle, the agent, called 
upon him to pay it, and sold all that the old man possessed ; 
and this being insufficient to discharge the debt, he was 
forced to give up his farm, and retire, with his daughter, 
to this hovel ; and soon afterwards he lost the use of his 
side by a paralytic stroke. 

I was so much pleased with the goodness of these poor 
people, that, in despite of my indolent disposition, I bestir- 
red myself the very next day to find a belter habitation for 
them on my own estate. I settled them, infinitely to their 
satisfaction, in a small farm ; and the girl married her lover, 
who undertook to manage the farm for the old man. To 
my utter surprise I found, that Mr. Hardcastle was affronted 
by the part I took in this affair. He complained that I had 
behaved in a very ungentlematilike manner, and had spi- 
rited away the tenants from Lady Ormsby's estate, against 
the regulation which he had laid down for all the tenants 
uot to emigrate from the estate. Jemmy Riley, it seems, 
was one of the cotters on the Ormsby estate, a circum- 
stance with which I was unacquainted; indeed I scarcely at 
that time understood what was meant by a cotter. Mr, 
Hardcastle's complaint, in matter and manner, was unintel- 
ligible to me; but I was quite content to leave off visiting 
him, as he left off visiting me— but here the matter did not 
stop. This over-wise and over-busy gentleman took upon 
him, amongst other offices, the regulation of the markets 
in the town of Ormsby ; and as he apprehended, for rea- 
sons best and only known to himself, a year of scarcity, 
he thought fit to keep down the price of oats and potatoes. 
He would allow none to be sold in the market i>( Ormsby 
but at the price which 4 he stipulated. The poor people 
grumbled, and, to remedy the injustice, made private bar- 
gains with each other. He had information of this, and 
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seized the corn that was selling above the price he had 
fixed. Young Riley, Noonan's son-in-law, came to me to. 
complain, that his little oats were seized and detained*, . I. 
remonstrated — Hardcastle resented the appeal to me, and 
bid him wait and be damned. The young man, who was 
rather of a hasty temper, and who did not much like either, 
to wait or be damped, seized his own oats, , and was march- 
ing off, when they were recaptured by Hardcastle's bailiff, 
whom young Riley knocked down; and who, as soon as hfe. 
got up again, went rfr<ugA*«nd swore examinations against 
Riley. Then I was offended, as I had a right to .be, by the 
custom of the country, with the magistrate who took an 
examination against my tenant without writing first to me. 
Then there was a race beween the examinations of my 
justice of peace and his justice of peace.. My. indolence 
was conquered by my love of power: I supported the con- 
test : the affair came before our grand jury : I conquered 
and Mr. Hardcastle was ever after, of course, my enemy. 
To English ears the possessive pronouns my and his may 
sound extraordinary, prefixed to a justice of p^ace; but, 
in many parts of Ireland, this language is perfectly correct* 
A great man talks of making a justice of the peace with 
perfect confidence; a very great man talks with as much, 
certainty of making a sheriff; aqd a sheriff makes the 
jury; and the jury makes the law. We must not forget, 
however, that in England, during the reign of Elizabeth, a 
member of parliament defined a justice of peace to be ." afc 
animal, who for half a dozen chickens will dispense with half 
a dozen penal statutes." Time is necessary to enforce the 
sanctions of legislation and civilisation— But I am anticit 
pating reflections, which I made at a much later period of 
my life. To' return to my history. 

My benevolence was soon checked by slight disappoint- 
ments. Ellinor's cottage, which I bad taken so much pains 
to build, became a source of mortification to me. One day 
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I found my old nurse sitting at her wheel, in the midst of 
the wreck and litter of all sorts of household furniture, 
singing her favourite song of 

u There was a lady lov'd a swiqe ; 
Honey ! says she, 
I'll give ye a silver trough. 
Hunk! says he!" 

EUinor seemed, alas! to have a* little taste for the 
luxuries with which I had provided her as the pig had for 
the silver trough. What I called conveniences, were to 
her encumbrances : she had not been used to them ; she 
was put out of her way; and it was a daily torment to one 
of her habits, to keep her house clean and neat. 

There may be, as some philosophers assure us. that 
there is, an innate love of order in the human mind ; but 
of this instinctive principle my poor EUinor was totally 
destitute. Her ornamented farm-house became, in a won- 
derfully short time, a scene of dirt, rubbish, and confusion. 
There was a partition between two rooms, which had been 
built with turf or peat, instead of bricks, by the wise eco- 
nomy I had employed. Of course, this was pulled down 
tb get at the turf* The stairs also were pulled down and 
burned, though there was no scarcity of firing. As the 
walls were plastered and papered before they were quite 
dry, the paper grew mouldy, and the plaster fell off. In 
the hurry of finishing, some of the woodwork had but 
one coat of paint. In. Ireland they have not faith in 
the excellent Dutch provferb, " Paint costs nothing" I 
cftuld not get my workmen tb give a second coat of paint to 
any of the sashes, and the wood decayed : divers panes of 
glass in the windows were broken, and their places filled 
up | with shoes, an old hat, or a bundle of rags. Some of 
the slates were blown off one windy night: the slater lived 
at ten miles distance, and before the slates were replaced* 
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the rain came in, and Ellinor was forced to make a bed- 
chamber of the parlour, and then of the kitchen, retreating 
from corner to corner as the rain pursued, till* at last, when 
" it would come everyway upon her bed/ 9 she petitioned 
me to let her take the states off and thatch the house; for 
a slated house," she said, was never so warm as a latched 
cabin; and as there was no smoke, she was kill with the 
cowld. 

In my life I never felt so angry. I was ten times more 
angry than when Crawley ran away with my wife. In a. pa- 
roxysm of passion, I reproached Ellinor with being a savage* 
an Irishwoman, and an ungrateful fool. 

" Savage I am, for any thing I know; and fool I am, 
that's certain; but ungrateful I am not," said she, bursting 
into tears. She went home and took to her bed; and the 
next thing I heard from her son was, " that she was lying 
in therheumalism, which had kept her awake many a long 
night, before she would come to complain to my honour 
of the house, in dread that I should blame myself for send- 
ing of her into it afore it Was dry." 

The rheumatism reconciled me immediately to Ellinor; 
I let her take her own way, and thatch the. house, and have 
as much smoke as she pleased, and she recovered. But I 
did not entirely recover my desire to do good to my poor 
tenants. After forming, in the first enthusiasm of my be- 
nevolence, princely schemes for their advantage, my ardour 
was damped, and my zeal discouraged, by a few slight 
disappointments. 

I did not consider, that therfc is often, amongst unculti- 
vated people, a mixture of obstinate and lazy content, which 
makes them despise the luxuries of their richer neighbours; 
like those mountaineers, who, proud of their own hard fare/ 

* See Philosophical Transactions, vol. lxvii, part 2, Sir George Shock- 
burgh's observations to ascertain the height of mountains — for a full account 
of the cabin of a couple of Alpine shepherdesses. 
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out of a singular species of contempt, call the inhabi- 
tants of the plains mange-rdlis, " eaters of roast meat." 
I did not consider, that it must take time to change local 
and national habits and prejudices; and that it is neces- 
sary to raise a ta&te for comforts, before they can be pro- 
perly enjoyed. 

In the pettlshness of my disappointment, I decided that 
it was in vain to attempt to improve and civilise such people 
as the Irish. I did not recollect, perhaps at that time I 
did not know, that even in the days of the great queen 
Elizabeth, "the greatest part of the buildings in the cities 
and good towns of England, consisted only of timber, cast 
over with thick clay to keep out the wind. The new 
houses of the nobility were indeed either of brick pr stone ; 
and glass windows were then beginning to be used in Eng- 
land:' 9 * and cleap rushes were strewed over the dirty floors 
of the royal palace. In the impatience of my zeal for im- 
provement, I expected to do the work of two hundred 
years in a few months: and because I could not accelerate 
the progress of refinement in this miraculous manner, I was 
out of humour with myself and with a whole nation. So 
easily is the humanity of the rich and great disgusted and 
discouraged 1 as if any people could be civilised in a mo- 
ment, and at the word of command of ignorant pride or 
despotic benevolence. 

* See Harrison. 
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CHAPTER IXi 



u He saw— and bat that admiration 
Had been to& active, too like passion. 
Or bad he bden to ton lea* true; 
Cupid had shot him through and through.* 



1 hate tiot thought it necessary to record every visit 
thfct I received from all my country neighbours ; but I must 
now mention one, which led to important consequences ; 
a visit from Sir Harry Ormsby, a very dashing young man 
of fortune, who, in expectation of the happy moment when 
h4 should be of age, resided with his mother* the dowager 
Lady Ormsby. Her ladyship had heard that there had been 
some disagreement between her agent, Mr. Hardcastle, 
and my people; but she toot the earliest opportunity of ex- 
pressing her wishes, that our families should be on an ami- 
cable footing. 

Lady Ormsby was just come to the country, with a large 
party of her fashionable friends — some Irish, some English : 
Lord and Lady Kilrush; my Lady Kildangan, and her 
daughter the Lady Geraldine********* ; the knowing widow 
O'Connor; the English dashed, Lady Hauton ; the interest- 
ing Mrs. Norton, separatedbut not parted from her husband; 
the pleasant Miss Bland; the three Miss Ormsbys, better 
known by the name of the Swadlinbar Graces; two English 
aides-de-camp from the Gaftle, and a brace of brigadiers; 
beside other men of inferior note. 

I perceived that Sir Harry Ormsby took it for granted 
that I must be acquainted with the pretensions of all these 
persons to celebrity; his talkativeness and my taciturnity 
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favoured me so fortunately, that he never discovered the 
extent of my ignorance. He was obligingly impatient to 
make me personally acquainted " with those of whom I must 
have heard so much in England." Observing that Ormsby 
Villa was too for from Glenthorn Castle for a morning visit, 
he pressed me to waive ceremony, and to do Lady Ormsby 
"and him the honour of spending a week with them, as soon 
as I could make it convenient. I accepted this invitation, 
partly from a slight emotion of curiosity, and partly from 
my habitual inability to resist any reiterated importunity. 

Arrived at Ormsby Villa, and introduced to this crowd 
of people, I was at first disappointed by seeing nothing ex- 
traordinary. I expected that their manners would have 
been as strange to me as some of their names appeared : but 
whether it was from my want of the powers of discrimina- 
tion, or from the real sameness of the objects, I could scarce- 
ly, in this fashionable flock, discern any individual marks 
of distinction. At first view, the married ladies appeared 
much the same as those of a similar class in England, 
whom I had been accustomed to see. The young ladies I 
thought, as usual^ " best distinguished by black, brown, and 
fair : but I had not yet seen Lady Geraldine********; and a 
great part of the conversation, the first day I was at Ormsby 
Villa, was filled with lamentations on the unfortunate tooth- 
ache, which prevented her ladyship from appearing. She 
was talked of so much, and as a person of such importance, 
and so essential to the amusement of society, that I could 
not help feeling a slight wish to see her. The next day at 
breakfast she did not appear; but, five minutes before din- 
ner, her ladyship's humble companion whispered, "Now 
Lady Geraldine is coming, my lord." I was always rather 
displeased to be called upon to attend to any thing or any 
body, yet as Lady Geraldine entered, I gave one involuntary 
glance of curiosity. I saw a tall, finely shaped woman, with 
the commanding air of a woman of rank : she moved well < 
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not with feminine timidity, but with ease, promptitude, 
and decision. She had fine eyes and a fine complexion, 
yet no regularity of feature. . The only thing that struck 
me as really extraordinary was her indifference when I was 
introduced to her. Every body had seemed extremely de- 
sirous that I should see her ladyship, and that her ladyship 
should see me;, and I was rather surprised by her uncon- 
cerned air. This piqued me, and fixed my attention. She 
turned from me and began to converse with others; Her 
voice was agreeable, though rather loud : she did not speak 
with the Irish accent; but, when I listened maliciously, I 
detected certain Hibernian inflections; nothing of the vul- 
gar Irish idiom, hut something that was more interrogative, 
more exclamatory, and perhaps more rhetorical, than the 
common language of English ladies, accompanied with 
much animation of countenance and demonstrative gesture. 
This appeared to me peculiar and unusual, but not affected. 
She was uncommonly eloquent, and yet, without action, 
her .words were not sufficiently rapid to express her ideas. 
Her manner appeared foreign, yet it was not quite French. 
If I had been obliged to decide, I should, however, have 
pronounced it rather more French than English. To deter- 
mine what it was, or whether I had ever seen any thing si- 
milar, I stood considering her ladyship with more attention 
than I had ever bestowed on any other woman. The words 
striking — fascinating — bewitching, occurred to me as I 
looked at her and heard her speak. I resolved to turn my 
eyes away, and shut my ears; for I was positively deter- 
mined not to like her; I dreaded so much the idea of a second 
Hymen. I retreated to the farthest window, and looked 
out very soberly upon a dirty fish-pond. Dinner was .an- 
nounced. I observed Lady Kildangan manoeuvring to place 
me beside her daughter Geraldine, but Lady Geraldine 
counteracted this movement. I was again surprised and 
piqued. After yielding the envied position to one of the 
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Swadlinbar Graces, I heard Lady Geraldine whisper to her 
next neighbour, " Baffled, mamma !" 

It was strange to me to feel piqued by a young lady's not 
choosing to sit beside me. After dinner, I left the gentle- 
men as soon as possible, because the conversation wearied 
me. Lord Kilrush, the chief orator, was a courtier, and 
could talk of nothing but Dublin Castle, and my lord lieu- 
tenant's levees, things of which I, as yet, knew nothing. 
The moment that I went to the ladies, I was seized upon by 
the officious Miss Bland: she could not speak of any thing but 
Lady Geraldine, who sat at so great a distance, and who was 
conversing with such animation herself, that she could not 
hear her prdneuse, Miss Bland, inform me that "her friend, 
Lady Geraldine was extremely clever : so clever, that many 
people were at first a little afraid of her; but that there was 
not the least occasion; for that, where she liked, nobody 
could be more affable and engaging." This judicious friend, 
a minute afterwards, told me, as a very great secret, that 
Lady Geraldine was an admirable mimic; that she could 
draw or speak caricatures; that she was also wonderfully 
happy in the invention of agnomens and cognomens; so 
applicable to the persons, that they could scarcely be for- 
gotten or forgiven. I was a little anxious to know whether 
her ladyship would honour me with an agnomen. I could 
not learn this from Miss Bland, and I was too prudent to 
betray my curiosity: I afterwards heard it, however. 
Pairing me and Mr. M'Leod, whom she had formerly seen 
together, her ladyship observed, that Sawney and Yawnde 
were made for each other; and she sketched, in strong 
caricature, my relaxed elongation of limb, and his rigid 
rectangularity. A slight degree of fear of Lady Geraldine's 
powers kept my attention alert. In the course of the even- 
ing. Lady Kildangan summoned her daughter to the music- 
room, and asked me to come and hear an Irish song. I 
exerted myself so far as to follow iqpnediately ; but though 
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summoned, Lady Geraldine did not obey. Miss Bland 
tuned the harp, and opened the music-books on the piano ; 
but no Lady Geraldine appeared. Miss Bland was sent 
backwards ami forwards with messages; but Lady Geraldine's 
ultimatum was; that she could not possibly sing, because 
she was afraid of the tooth -ache. God knows, her mouth 
had never been shut all the evening, " Well, but," said 
Lady Kildangan, " she can play for us, cannot she ?" No, 
her ladyship was afraid of the cold in the ihusic-room. 
" Do, my Lord Glenthorn, go and tell the dear capricious 
creature, that we are very warm here." 

Very reluctantly I obeyed. The Lady Geraldine, with 
her circle round Iter, heard and answered me with the air 
of a princess. 

" Do you the honour to play for you, my lord ! Excuse 
me : I am no professor— I play so ill, that I make it a rule 
ncverto play but for my own amusement. If you wish for 
music, there is Miss Bland; she plays incomparably, and I 
dare say will think herself happy to oblige your lordship." 
I never felt so silly, or so much abashed, as at this in* 
stant. "This comes," thought I, "of acting out of cha- 
racter. What possessed me to exert myself to ask a lady to 
play? I, that have been tired to death of music ! Why 
did I let myself be sent ambassador, when I had no interest 
in the embassy ?" 

To convince myself and others of my apathy, I threw 
myself on a sofa, and never stirred or spoke the remainder 
of the night. I presume I appeared fast asleep, else Lady 
Geraldine would not have said, within my hearing, "Mamma 
wants me to catch somebody, and to be caught by some- 
body; but that will not be; for, do you know, I think 
somebody is nobody. " 

I was offended as much as it was in my nature to be 
offended, and I began to meditate apologies for shorenting 
my visit at Ormsby Villa : but, though I was shocked by 
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the haughtiness of Lady Geraldine, and accused her, in my 
own mind, of want of delicacy and politeness, yet I could 
not now suspect her of being an accomplice with her 
mother in any matrimonial designs upon me. From the 
moment I was convinced of this, my conviction was, I 
suppose, visible to her ladyship's penetrating eyes, and from 
that instattt she showed me that she could be polite and 
agreeable. Now, soothed to a state of ease and com- 
placency, I might have sunk to indifference and ^pnui, but 
fresh singularities in this lady struck me, and kept my at- 
tention awake and fixed upon her character. If she had 
treated me with tolerable civility at first, I never should 
have thought about her. High-born and high-bred, she 
seemed to consider more what she thought of others than 
what others thought of her. Frank, candid, and affable, 
yet opinionated, insolent, and an egotist, her candour and 
affability appeared the effect of a naturally good temper, 
her insolence and egotism only those of a spoiled chijd. 
She seemed to talk of herself purely to oblige others, as 
the most interesting possible topic of conversation; for such 
it had always been to her fond mother, who idolized her 
ladyship as an only daughter, and the representative of an 
ancient house. Confident of her talents, conscious of her 
charms, and secure of her station, Lady Geraldine gave free 
scope to her high spirits, her fancy, and her turn for ri- 
dicule. She looked, spoke, and acted, like a person pri- 
vileged to think, say, and do, what she pleased. Her 
raillery, like the raillery of princes, was without fear of 
retort. She was not ill-natured, yet careless to whom she 
gave offence, provided she produced amusement ; and in this 
she seldom failed ; for in her conversation, there was much 
of the raciness of Irish wit, and the oddity of Irish humour. 
The singularity that struck me most about her ladyship 
was her indifference to flattery. She certainly preferred 
frolic. Miss Bland was her humble companion; Miss Tra- 
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cey her butu Her ladyship appeared to consider Miss Bland 
us a necessary appendage to her rank and person, like her 
dress or her shadow; and she seemed to think no more of 
the one than of the other* She suffered Miss Bland to 
follow her; but she would go in quest of Miss Tracey. 
Miss Bland was allowed to speak ; but her ladyship listened 
to Miss Tracey. Miss Bland seldom obtained an answer; 
but Miss Tracey never opened her lips without a repartee. 

In describing Miss Tracey, Lady Geraldine said, "Poor 
simpleton ! she cannot help imitating all she sees us do; 
vet, would you believe it, she really has starts of common 
sense, and some tolerable ideas of her own. Spoiled by 
bad company! Infthe language of the bird-fanciers, she has 
a few notes nightingale, and all the rest rubbish." 

It was one of Lady Geraldine 9 s delights to humour Miss 
Tracey's rage for imitating the fashions of fine people. 

" Now you shall see Miss Tracey appear at the ball tor 
mprrow, in every thing that I have sworn to her is fashion- 
able." Nor have I cheated her in a single article; but the 
tout ensemble I leave to her better judgment; and you 
shall see her, I trust, a perfect monster, formed of every 
creature's best: Lady Kilrush's feathers, Mrs. Moore's wig, 
Mrs. O'Connor's gown, Mrs. Lighton's sleeves, and all the 
necklaces of all the Miss Ormsbys. She has no taste, no 
judgment; none at all, poor thing! but she can imitate as 
well as those Chinese painters, who, in their drawings, give 
you the flower of one plant stuck on the stalk of another, 
and garnished with the leaves of a third." 

Miss Tracey's appearance the ensuing night justified all 
Lady Geraldine's predictions, and surpassed her ladyship's 
most sanguine hopes. Even I, albeit unused to the laugh- 
ing mood, could not forbear smiling at the humour and 
ease with which her ladyship played off this girl's credu- 
lous vanity. 

At breakfast the next morning, Lord Kilrush, in his grave 
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manner (always too solemn by half for the occasion ), 
declared, "that no man was more willing than himself to 
enter into a jest in proper time, and season, and measure, 
and so forth ; but that it was really, positively, morally un- 
justifiable, in At* apprehension, the making thispoorgirl so 
publicly ridiculous." 

" My good lord," replied Lady Geraldine, " all the world 
are ridiculous some way or other: some in public, some 
in private. Now," continued she, with an appealing look 
to the whole company, " now, after all, what is there more 
extravagant in my Miss Tracey's delighting, at sixteen, in 
six yards of pink riband, than in your courtier sighing, at 
sixty, for three yards of blue riband ? or what is there more 
ridiculous in her coming simpering in a ball-room, fancy- 
ing herself the mirror of fashion, when she is a figure for 
a print-shop, than in the courtier rising solemnly in the 
House of Lords, believing himself an orator, and expecting 
to make a vast reputation, by picking up, in every debate, 
the very worst arguments that every body else let fall? 
There would be no living in this world, if we were all to see 
and expose one another's ridicules. My plan is much the 
beet — to help my friends to expose themselves, and then 
they are infinitely obliged to me." 

Satisfied with silencing all opposition, and seeing that the 
majority was with her, Lady Geraldine persisted in her 
course ; and I was glad- she was incorrigible, because her 
faults entertained me. As to love, I thought I was per- 
fectly safe; because, though I admired her quickness and 
cleverness, yet I still, at times, perceived, or fancied I per- 
ceived, some want of polish, and elegance, and tact. She 
was not exactly cut out according to my English pattern 
of a woman of fashion; so I thought I might amuse myself 
without danger, as it was partly at her ladyship's expense. 
But about this time I was alarmed for myself by a slight 
twinge of jealousy. As I was standing lounging upon the 
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steps at the hall-door, almost as ennuy6 as usual, I saw a 
carriage at a distance, between the trees, driving up the 
approach; and, at the same instant, I heardLadyGeraldine's 
eager voice in the hall, "Oh ! they are coming; he is com- 
ing; they are come. Run, Miss Bland, run, and give Lord 
Graiglethorpe my message before he gets out of the car- 
riage — before any body sees him." 

Afraid of hearing what I should not hear, I walked down 
the steps deliberately, and turned into a shrubbery-walk, 
to leave the coast clear. Out ran Miss Bland: and then 
it was that I felt the twinge — very slight, however. " Who 
is this Lord Graiglethorpe ■, with whom Lady Geraldineis on 
.such favourable terms ? I wonder what kind of looking 
man he is; and what could the message mean?— but, at 
all events, it cannot concern me; yet I am curious to see 
this Lord Graiglethorpe. I wonder any woman can like a 
man with so strange a name : but does she like him after 
all? — Why do I plague myself about it?" 

As I returned from my saunter, I was met foreright by 
Miss Bland. 

" A charming day, ma'am," said I, endeavouring to pass 
on. 

"A charming day, my lord! But I must stop youu 
lordship a moment. Oh, I'm so out of breath — I went the 
wrong way " 

"The wrong way! Indeed! 1 am sorry, I am con- 
cerned you should have had so much trouble." 

" No trouble in the world. Only I want to beg you'll 
keep our secret — my Lady Geraldine's secret." 

" Undoubtedly, madam — a man of honour — Lady Geral- 
dine cannot doubt — her ladyship's secret is perfectly safe." 

"But do you know it? You don't know it yet, my 
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*•! did, my lord — but I don't understand " 

"Nor I neither," interrupted I, half laughing; for I 
tegan to think I was mistaken in my suspicions; "pray 
explain your|plf, my dear Miss Bland : I was very rude to 
be so quick in interrupting you/' 

Miss Bland then made me the confidant of a charming 
scheme of Lady Geraldine's for quizzing Miss Tracey. 

" She has never in her life seen Lord Craiglethorpe, who 
is an English lord travelling through Ireland," continued 
Miss Bland. " Now, you must know, that Miss Tracey is 
passionately fond of lords, let them be what they may. 
Now, Lord Craiglethorpe, this very morning, sent his groom 
with a note and excuse to Lady Ormsby, for not coming to 
us to-day; because, he said, he was bringing down in the 
chaise with him a surveyor, to survey his estate near here; 
and he could not possibly think of bringing the surveyor, 
who is a low man, to Ormsby Villa. But Lady Ormsby 
would take no apology, and wrote by the groom to beg that 
Lord Craiglethorpe would make no scruple of bringing the 
surveyor; for you know she is so polite and accommo- 
dating, and all that. Well, the note was scarcely gone, 
before Lady Geraldine thought of her charming scheme, 
and regretted, of all things, she had not put it into it." 

" It into it /" repeated I to myself. " Ma'am !" said I, 
looking a little bewildered* 

"But," continued my clear narrator, "I promised to 
remedy all that,, by running to meet Jhe carriage, which 
was what I ran for when you saw me, my lord, in such a 
hurry." 

I bowed — and was as wise ever. 

"So, my lord, you comprehend, that the surveyor, 
whose name, whose odious name, is Gabbilt, is to be my 
Lord Craiglethorpe, and my Lord Craiglethorpe is to be 
passed for Mr. Gabbitt upon Miss Tracey; and, you wilf 
see, Miss Tracey will admire Mr. Gabbitt prodigiously, and 
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call him vastly genteel, when she thinks him a lord. Your 
lordship will keep oar secret; and she is sure JLord Craigle- 
thorpe will do any thing to oblige her, because he is a near 
connexion of hers. But, I assure you, it is n*t everybody 
could get Lord Craiglethorpe to join in a joke; for he id 
very stiff, and cold , and high. Of course your lordship wilt 
know which is the real lord at first sight. He is a full head 
taller than Gabbitt." 

Never was explanation finally more satisfactory : and 
whether the jest was really well contrived and executed*, 
or whether I was put into a humour to think so, I cannot 
exactly determine; but, I confess, I was amused with the 
scenes that followed, though I felt that they were not quite 
justifiable even in jest. 

The admiration of Miss Tracey for the false Craigle- 
thorpe, as Lady Geraldine called Mr. Gabbitt; the awk- 
wardness of Mr. Gabbitt with his title, and the awkwardness 
of Lord Craiglethorpe without it, were fine subjects of her 
ladyship's satirical humour. 

In another point of view, Lord Craiglethorpe afforded her 
ladyship amusement — as an English traveller, full of Eng- 
lish prejudices against Ireland and every thing Irish.. 
Whenever Miss Tracey was out of the room,. Lady GteraK 
dine allowed Lord Craiglethorpe to be himself again ; but 
he did not fere the better for this restoration to his ho- 
nours. Lady Geraldine contrived to make him as ridicu- 
lous in his real as in his assumed character. Lord Craigle- 
thorpe was, as Miss Bland had described him,, very stiff, 
cold, and high. His manners were in the extreme of Eng- 
lish reserve, and his ill-bred show of contempt for the 
Irish was sufficient provocation and justification of Lady 
Geraldine's ridicule. He was much in awe of his fair and 
witty cousin : she could easily put him out of countenance,, 
for he was extremely bashful. 

His lordship bad that sort of bashfulness, whichmakes a. 
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man surly and obstinate in his taciturnity; which makes 
him turn upon all who approach him, as if they were going 
to assault him ; which makes him answer a question as if 
it were an injury, and repel a compliment as if it were an 
insult Once, when he was out of the room, Lady Geral- 
dine exclaimed, "That cousin Craiglethorpe of mine is 
scarcely an agreeable man : the awkwardness of mauvaise 
horUt might be pitied and pardoned, even in a nobleman/' 
continued her ladyship, " if it really proceeded from hu- 
mility ; but here, when I know it is connected with secret 
and inordinate arrogance,, 'tis past all endurance. Even 
his ways of sitting and standing- provoke me, they are so 
self-sufficient. Have you observed how he stands at the 
fire? Oh, the caricature of 'the English fire-side' out- 
done? Then, if he sits, we hope that change of posture may 
afford our eyes transient relief: but ^orse again; bolstered 
up, with his back against his chair, his hands in his pockets, 
and his legs thrown out, in defiance of all passengers 
and all decorum, there he sits, in magisterial silence, 
throwing a gloom upon all conversation. As the French • 
man said of the Englishman* for whom even his politeness 
could not find another compliment, 'II faut avouer que ce 
monsieur a un grand talent pour le silence;" — he holds his 
tongue* till the people actually believe that he has some- 
thing to say— a mistake they could never fall into if he 
would but speak." 

Some of the company attempted to interpose a word or 
two in favour of Lord Craigtethorpe's timidity, but the vi- 
vacious and merciless lady went on. 

" I tell you, my good friends, it is not timidity — it is all 
pride. I would pardon his dulness, and even his igno- 
rance; for one, as you say, might be the fault of his na- 
ture, and the other of his education : but his self-sufficiency 
is his own fault, and that I will not, and cannot, pardon. 
Somebody says, that nature may make a fool, but a cox- 
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comb is always of his own making. Now, my cousin — 
(as he is my cousin, I may say what I please of him)— 
my cousin Graiglethorpe is a solemn coxcomb, who thinks , 
because his vanity is not talkative and sociable, that it's not 
vanity. What a mistake ! his silent superciliousness is to 
me more intolerable than the most garrulous egotism that 
ever laid itself open to my ridicule." 

Miss Bland and Miss Ormsby both confessed that lord 
Graiglethorpe was vastly too silent. 

"For the honour of my country," continued Lady Ge- 
raldine, " I am determined to make this man talk, and he 
shall say all that I know he thinks of us poor Irish savages* 
If he would but speak, one could answer him : if he would 
find fault, one might defend : if he would laugh, one might 
perhaps laugh again: but here he comes to hospitable, 
open-hearted Ireland; eats as well as he can in his own 
country; drinks better than he can in his own country; 
sleeps as well as he can in his own country; accepts all our 
kindness, without a word or a look of thanks, and seems the 
whole time to think, that, 'Born for his use, we live but 
to oblige him.' There he is at this instant r look at him, 
walking in the park, with his note-book in his hand, set- 
ting down our faults, and conning them by rote. We are 
even with him. I understand, Lady Kilrush, that my 
bright cousin Graiglethorpe means to write a book, a great 
book, upon Ireland." 

Lady Kilrush replied, that she understood Lord Graigle- 
thorpe had it in contemplation to publish a Tour through 
Ireland, or a View of Ireland, or something of that nature. 

"He! with his means of acquiring information!" ex- 
claimed Lady Geraldine. " Posting from one great man's 
house to another, what can he see or know of the manners 
of any rank of people, but of the class of gentry, which in 
England and Ireland is much the same ? As to the lower 
classes, I don't think he ever speaks to them; or, if he 
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<!bcs> what good can it do him? for he can't understand 
their modes of expression, nor they his : if he inquire about 
a matter of fact, I defy him to get the truth out of them, 
if they don't wish to tell it; and, for some reason or other, 
they will, nine times in ten, not wish to tell it to an Eng- 
lishman. There is not a man, woman, or child, in any 
cabin in Ireland, who would not have wit and cuteness 
enough to make my lard believe just what they please. 
So, after posting from Dublin to Cork, and from the Giants* 
Causeway to Killarney; after travelling east, west, north* 
and south ; my wise cousin Craiglethorpe will know just 
as much of the lower Irish, as the cockney who has never 
been out of London, and .who has never, in all his born 
days, seen an Irishman but on the English stage; where 
the representations are usually as like the originals, as the 
Chinese pictures of lions, drawn from description, are to 
the real animal." 

" Now ! now ! look at his lordship I" cried Miss Bland; 
he has his note-book, out again." 

"Mercy on us!" said Miss Call well, "how he is 
writing !" 

"Yes, yes, write on, my good cousin Craiglethorpe," 
pursued Lady Geraldine, "and fill the little note-book, 
which will soon, heigh! presto! turn to a ponderous quarto. 
I shall have a copy, bound in morocco, no doubt, from the 
author, if I behave myself prettily; and I will earn it, by 
supplying valuable information. You shall see, my friends, 
how Til deserve well of my country, if you'll only keep my 
counsel and your own countenances." 

Presently Lord Craiglethorpe entered the room, walking 
very pompously, and putting his note-book up as he ad- 
vanced. 

"0, my dear lord, open the book again ; I have a bull 
for you." 

Lady Geraldine, after putting his lordship in good hu- 
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mourby this propitiatory offering of a bull, continued to 
supply him, either directly or indirectly, by some of her 
confederates, with the most absurd anecdotes, incredible 
facts, stale jests, and blunders, such as were never made 
by true-born Irishmen ; all which my Lord Graiglethorpe 
took down with an industrious sobriety, at which the spec- 
tators could scarcely refrain from laughing.' Sometimes 
he would pause, and exclaim, "A capital anecdote! a 
curious fact ! May I give my authority ? may I quote your 
ladyship ?" 

V Yes, if you'll pay me a compliment in the preface," 
whispered Lady Geraldine : " and now, dear cousin, do go 
up stairs and put it all in ink." . 

When she had despatched the noble author, her ladyship 
indulged her laughter. "But now," cried she, •••only 
imagine a set of sober English readers studying my cousin 
Craiglethorpe's New View of Ireland, and swallowing all 
the nonsense it will contain I" 

When Lord Kilrush remonstrated against the cruelty of 
letting the man publish such stuff, and represented it as a 
fraud upon the public, Lady Geraldine laughed still more, 
and exclaimed, "Surely you don't think I would use the 
public and my poor cousin so ill. No, I am doing him and 
the public the greatest possible service. Just when he is 
going to leave us, when the writing-box is packed, I will 
step up to him, and tell him the truth. I will show him 
what a -farrago of nonsense he has collected as materials for 
his quarto; and convince him, at once, how utterly unfit 
he is to write a book, at least a book on Irish affairs. — 
Won't this be deserving well of my country and of my 
cousin ?" 

Neither on this occasion, nor on any other, were the 
remonstrances of my Lord Kilrush of power to stop the 
course of this lady's flow of spirits and raillery. 

Whilst she was going on in this manner with the real Lord 
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Craiglethorpe, Miss Tracey was taking charming walks in 
the park with Mr. Gabbitt, and the young lady began to be 
seriously charmed with her false lord* This was carrying 
the jest farther than Lady Geraldine had intended or fore- 
seen ; and her good-nature would probably have disposed 
her immediately to dissolve the enchantment, had she not 
been provoked by the interference of LordKilrush, and the 
affected sensibility of Miss Clementina Ormsby, who, to 
give me an exalted opinion of her delicacy, expostulated 
incessantly in favour of the deluded fair-one. 

"But, my dear Lady Geraldine, I do assure you, it really 
hurts my feelings. This is going too far — when it comes to 
the heart. I can't laugh, I own — the poor girl's affections 
will be engaged — she is really falling in love with this odious 
surveyor." 

"But now, my dear Clementina, I do assure you it really 
hurts my feelings to hear you talk so childishly. ' When 
it comes to the heart !' ' affections engaged !' You talk of 
falling in love as if it were a terrible fall : for my part, I 
should pity a person much more for falling down stairs* 
Why, my dear, where is the mighty height from which 
Miss Tracey could fall ? She does not live in the clouds, 
Clementina, as you do. No ladies live there now — for the 
best of all possible reasons — because there are no men 
there. So, my love, make haste and come down, before 
you are out of your teens, or you may chance to be left 
there till you are an angel or an old maid. Trust me, 
my dear, I, who have tried, tell you, there is no such 
thing as falling in love* nowadays ; you may slip, slide, or 
stumble; but to fall in love, I defy you." 

I saw Lady Kildangan's eyes fix upon me as her daughter 
pronounced the last sentence. 

"Geraldine, my dear, you do not know what you are 
talking about," said her ladyship. "Your time may 
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come, Geraldine. Nobody should be too courageous* 
Cupid does not like to be defied." 

Lady Kildangan walked away, as she spoke, with a very 
well-satisfied air, leaving a party of us young people toge- 
ther. Lady Geraldine looked haughtily vexed. When in 
this mood, her wit gave no quarter; spared neither sex 



nor age. 



"Every body says," whispered she, "that mamma is 
the most artful woman in the world; and I should believe 
it, only that every body says it : now, if it were true, 
nobody would know it." 

Lady Geraldine's air of disdain towards me was resumed. 
I did not quite understand. Was it pride? was it coquetry? 
She certainly blushed deeply, and for the first time that I 
ever saw her blush, when her mother said, "Your time 
may come, Geraldine." 

My week being now at an end, I resolved to take my 
leave. When I announced this resolution, I was assailed 
with the most pressing entreaties to stay a few days longer 
— one day longer. Lady Ormsby and Sir Harry said every 
thing that could be said upon the occasion : indeed, it 
seemed a matter of general interest to all, except to Lady 
Geraldine. She appeared wholly indifferent, and I was 
not even gratified by any apparent affectation of desiring 
my departure. Curiosity to see whether this would be 
sustained by her ladyship to the last gave me resolution 
sufficient to resist the importunities of Sir Harry ; and I 
departed, rejoicing that my indifference was equal to her 
ladyship's. As Tasso said of some fair one, whom he met 
at the carnival of Mantua, / ran some risk of falling in 
love. I had been so far roused from my habitual apathy, 
that I actually made some reflections. As I returned 
home, I began to perceive, that there was some difference 
between woman and woman, beside the distinctions of 
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rank, fortune, aud figure. I think I owe to Lady Geraldine 
my first relish for wit, and my first idea that a woman 
might be, if not a reasonable, at least a companionable 
aoimal. I compared her ladyship with the mere puppets 
and parrots of fashion, of whom I had been wearied ; and 
I began to suspect, that one might find,. in a lady's "lively 
nonsense," a relief from ennui. These reflections, how- 
ever, did not prevent me from sleeping the greatest part 
of the morning on my way home; nor did I dream of any 
thing that I can remember. 

At the porter's lodge I saw Ellinor sitting at her spin- 
ning-wheel; and my thoughts took up my domestic affairs 
just where I had left them the preceding week. 
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CHAPTER X. 

. * * ' , 

In vain I attempted to interest myself in my domestic 
affairs; the silence and solitude of my own castle appeared 
to me intolerably melancholy, after my return from Ormsby 
Villa. There was a blank in niy existence during a week, in 
'which I can remember nothing that I did, said, or thought, 
except what passed during one ride, which Mr. M'Leod 
compelled my politeness to take with him. He came with 
the same face to see me, and the same set of ideas, as those 
he had before I went to Ormsby Villa. He began to talk 
of my schemes fpr improving my tenantry, and of my wish 
that he should explain his notions relative to the education 
of the poor of Ireland, which, he said, as I now seemed to 
be at leisure, he was ready to do as concisely as possible. 
As concisely as possible were the only words of his address 
that I heard with satisfaction; but of course I bowed, said 
I was much obliged, and should be happy to have the ad- 
vantage of Mr. M'Leod's opinions and sentiments. What 
these were I cannot recollect, for I settled myself in a re- 
verie soon after his voice began to sound upon my ear; but 
I remember at last he wakened me, by proposing that I 
should ride with him to see a school-house and some cot- 
tages, which he had built on a little estate of his own in my 
neighbourhood: " for," said he, *' 'tis better, my lord, to 
show you what can be done with these people, than to talk 
of what might be effected." 

" Very true," said I, agreeing readily; because I wanted 
to finish a conversation that wearied me, and to have a re- 
freshing ride. It was a delightful evening; and when we 
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came on M'Leod'* estate, I really could not help being 
pleased and interested. In an unfavourable situation, with 
all nature, vegetable and animal, against him, he had ac- 
tually •* created a paradise amid the wilds." There was 
nothing wonderful in any thing I saw around roe; but 
there was such an air of neatness and comfort, order and 
activity, in the people and in their cottages, that I almost 
thought myself in England ; and I could not forbear exclaim- 
ing, — " How could all this be brought about in Ireland !" 
" Chiefly by not doing and not expecting too much at 
first," said M'Leod. " We took time, and had patience. 
We began by setting them the example of some very slight 
improvements, and then, lured on % the sight of success, 
they could make similar trials themselves. My wife and I 
went among them, and talked to them in their cottages, 
and took an interest in tj^ir concerns, and did not Want 
to* have every thing our own way; and when they saw that, 
they began to consider which way was best: so by degrees 
we led where we could not have driven ; and raised in them; 
by little and little, a taste for conveniences and comforts. 
Then the business was done : for the moment that taste and 
ambition were excited, to work the people went to gratify 
them; and. according as they Exerted themselves, we helped 
them. * Perhaps it was best for them and for us, that we 
were not rich; for we could not do too much at a time, and 
were never tempted to begin grand schemes that we could 
not finish. There," said M'Leod, pointing to a cottage 
with a pnetty porch covered with woodbine, and a neat 
garden, in which many children were busily at work, 
" that house and that garden were the means of doing dl 
the rest ; that is our school-house. We could not expect 
to do much with the old, whose habits were fixed; but we 
tried to give the young children better notions, arid it was a 
long* time before we could bring that to bear. Twenty six 
years we have been at this wouk ; and in that time if we have 

I. i 7 
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dope any thing, it was by beginning with the children : a 
race of our own training has now grown up, and they go 
on in the way they were taught, and prosper to our hearts 9 
content, and what is better still, to their hearts' content." 

M'L#od, habitually grave and taciturn, seemed quite 
enlivened and talkative this day; but I verily believe that 
not the slightest ostentation or vanity inspired him, for I 
never before or since heard him talk or allude to his own 
good deeds : I am convinced his motive was to excite me to 
persevere in my benevolent projects, by showing what 
bad been done by small means. He was so truly in earnest 
that he never perceived how tired I was; indeed he was so 
little in the habit of ^gpecting sympathy or applfeuse* that 
he never missed even the ordinary expressions of concur- 
rent complaisance. 

" Religion," continued he, *<j& the great difficulty in Ire- 
land* We make no difference between proteslants and ca- 
tholics; we always have admitted both into our school. 
The priest comes on Saturday morning, and the parish 
minister on Saturday evening, to hear the children belong- 
ing to each church their catechisms, and to instruct them in 
the tenets pf their faith. And as we keep to our word, and 
never attempt making proselytes, nor directly or indirectly 
interfere with their religious opinions, the priests are glad 
to let us instruct the catholic children in all other points, 
which they plainly see must advance their temporal inte- 
rests." 

Mr. M'Leod invited me to go in and look at the school. 
" In a hedge or ditch school," said he, " which I once pass- 
ed on this road, and in which I saw a crowd of idle children, I 
heard the schoolmaster cry out, 'Rehearse ! rehearse 1 there's 
company going by ;' and instantly all the boys snatched up 
their books, and began gabbling as fast as ever they could, 
to give an idea to the passenger of their diligence in repeating 
their lessons. But here, my lord," continued M'Leod, 
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" you will Dot see any exhibitions got up for company. I 
bate such tricks. Walk in, my lord, if you please." 

I walked in;* but am ashamed to say, that I observed only 
that every thing looked as if it had been used for many 
years, and yet not worn out; and the whole school appear- 
ed as if all were in their places, and occupied and intent 
upon their hftiness : but this general recollection is all I 
have retained. The enthusiasm for improvement had sub- • 
sided in my mind; and though I felt a transient pleasujfe in 
the present picture of the happiness of these poor people and 
their healthy children, yet, as I rode home, the images faded 
away like a dream. I resolved, indeed, at some future pe- 
riod, to surpass all that Mr. M'Lfpd had done, or all that 
with his narrow income he could ever accomplish; and to 
this resolution I was prompted by jealousy of this man, ra- 
ther than by benevolence. Before I had arranged, even in 
invagination, my plans, young Ormsby came one morning, 
and pressed me to return with him to Ormsby Villa. I yield- 
ed to his solicitations and to my own wishes. When I ar- 
rived, the ladies were all at their toilettes, except Miss Bland, 
who was in the book-room with the gentlemen, ready to 
receive me with her perpetual smile. Wherever Miss Bland 
went, she was always I'amie de la maison, accustomed to 
share with the lady of the house the labour of entertaining 
her guests. This double of Lady Ormsby talked to me most 
courteously of all the nothings of the day, and informed me 
of the changes which bad taken place in the ever- varying 
succession of company at Ormsby Villa. The two briga- 
diers and one of the aides-de-camp were gone; but Captain 
Andrews, another castle aide-de-camp, was come, and my 
Lord G'Toole had arrived. Then followed a by- conversation 
between Miss Bland and some of the gentlemen, about the 
joy and sorrow which his jordship's arrival would create in 
the hearts of two certain ladies; one of whom, as I gathered 
from the innuendoes, was Lady Hauton, and the other Lady 
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OToole. As I knew nothing of Dublin intrigues and scan- 
dal, I was little attentive to all this. Miss Bland, persisting 
in entertaining me, proceeded to inform me, that my Lord 
OToole had brought down with him Mr. Cecil Devftreux, 
who was a wit and a poet, very handsome and gallant, and 
one of the most fashionable young men in Dublin. I deter- 
mined not to like him — I always hated a flourfch of trumpets; 
whoever enters, announced in this parading manner, ap- 
pears to disadvantage. Mr. Cecil Devereux entered just as 
the flourish ceased. He was not at all the sort of person I 
was prepared to see : though handsome, and with the air of 
a man used to good company, there was nothing of a cox- 
comb in his manner; <mthe contrary, there was such an ap- 
pearance r of carelessness about himself, and deference to- 
wards others, that, notwithstanding the injudicious praise 
that had been bestowed on him, and my consequent resolu- 
tion to dislike him, I was pleased and familiar with him be- 
fore I had been ten minutes in his company. Lord Kilrush 
introduced him to me, with great pomposity, as a gentleman 
of talents, for whom he and his brother O'Toole interested 
themselves much. This air of patronage, I saw, disgusted 
Mr. Devereux; and instead of suffering himself to be shown 
off, he turned the conversation from his own poems to ge- 
neral subjects. He asked me some questions about a cu- 
rious cavern, or subterraneous way, near Castle Glenthorn, 
which stretched from the sea-shore to a considerable distance 
under the rock, and communicated with an old abbey near 
the castle. Mr. Devereux said, that such subterraneous 
places had been formerly used in Ireland as granaries by the 
ancient inhabitants; but a gentleman of the neighbourhood 
who was present observed, that the caverns on this coast 
had, within his memory, been used as hiding-places by 
smugglers : on this hint Lord Kilrush began a prosing dis- 
sertation upox smugglers and contraband traders, and talk- ' 
ed to me a prodigious deal about exports and imports, 
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and bounties, and the balance of trade. Not one word he 
said did I comprehend, and I question whether his lordship 
understood the subjects upon which he spoke so dicta- 
torially ; but he thought he succeeded in giving me an opi- 
nion of his wisdom and information. His brother O'Toole 
appeared next : he did not look like a man of gallantry, as 
I had been taught to expect from the hints thrown out 
respecting Lady Hauton; his lordship's whole soul seemed 
devoted to ambition, and he talked so much of great men, 
and state affairs, and court intrigues, and honours and 
preferments, that I began to fancy I had been buried alive, 
because I knew little of these things. I was tired of hear- 
ing him, yet mortified that I could not speak exactly in 
the same manner, and with the same air of being the best 
possible authority. I began to wish that I also, had some 
interest at court. The cares and troubles of the ambitious 
man, so utterly repugnant to the indolence of my dispo- 
sition, vanished in this moment of infatuation from my 
view, and I thought only of the pleasures of power. Such 
is the infectious nature of ambition ! 

Mr. Devereux helped me to throw off this dangerous con- 
tagion, before it did me any injury. He happened to stay 
in the room with me a quarter of an hour after the other 
gentlemen went to dress. Though not often disposed to 
conversation with a stranger, yet I was won by this gentle- 
man's easy address : he politely talked of the English fash- 
ionable, world, with which he knew that I was well ac- 
quainted; I, with equal politeness, recurred to the Irish 
great world; we fastened together upon Lord O'Toole, who 
took us to Dublin Castle; and I began to express my regret 
that I had not yet been at the Irish court, and that I had 
not earlier in life made myself of political consequence. 
" Ambition," said I, " might help to keep a man awake 
and alive; all common pleasures have long since ceased to 
interest me — they really cannot make me stir." 
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" My lord," said Mr. Devereux, " you would do better to 
fit or lie still all your life than to toil for such Tain objects. 

4 Fall little Icnowest thou that bast not tried, 
What Hell it is in sneing long to bide :' 

Your lordship may remember Spenser's description of that 
hell?" 

" Not exactly," said I, unwilling to lower the good opi- 
nion this gentleman seemed to have taken for granted of 
my literature. He took Spenser's poems out of the book- 
case, and I actually rose from my seat to read the passage; 
for what trouble will not even the laziest of mortals take to 
preserve the esteem of one, by whom he sees that he is 
over-valued. I read the following ten lines without yawn- 
ing ! 

u Foil little knowest thou that hast not tried. 

What Hell it is in sueirig long to bide ; 

To lose good days, that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs, , . 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to want, to be undone." 

" Very strong, indeed," said I, with a competent air, a* 
if used to judge of poetry. 

u And it comes with still greater force, when we consi- 
der by whom it was written. A man, you know, my lord, 
who had been secretary to a lord lieutenant." 

I felt my nascent ambition die away within me, I ac- 
knowledged it was better to spend an easy life. My determi- 
nation was confirmed at this instant by the appearance of 
Lady Geraldine. ' Ambition and love, it is said, are incom- 
patible passions. Neither of them had yet possession of 
my heart ; but love and Lady Geraldine had perhaps a better 
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chance than ambition and Lord OToole. Lady Geraldine 
appeared in high spirits;, and though I was not a vain man, 
r could not Jielp fancying that my return to Ormsby Villa 
contributed to her charming vivacity. This gratified me 
secretly and soberly, as much as it visibly delighted her 
mother. Miss Bland, to pay her court to Lady Kildangan, 
observed that Lady Geraldine was in uncommonly fine 
spirits this evening. Lady- Geraldine threw back a haughty 
frown over her left shoulder :' this was the only time I ever 
saw her notice, in any manner, any thing, that fell from 
her obsequious friend. To avert the fair one's displeasure, 
I asked for Miss Tracey and. Mr. Gabbitt. 

" Mr. Gabbitt," said her ladyship, resuming her good- 
humour instantly, " Mr. Gabbitt is gone off the happiest 
man in Ireland, with the hopes of surveying my Lord 
O'Toole's estate; a good job, which I was bound in honour 
to obtain for him, as a reward for taking a good joke. 
After mocking him with the bate imagination of a feast, 
you know the Barmecide in the Arabian Tales gave poor 
JShakabac a substantial dinner, a full equivalent for the jest/ 9 * 

44 And Miss Tracey?" said I, «? what did your ladyship 
4o for.her?" 

"I persuaded her mamma that the sweet creature was 
felling into an atrophy. So she carried the forlorn damsel 
post haste to the Black Rock for the recovery of her health, 
or her heart. Clementina, my dear, no reproachful looks; 
in your secret soul do not you know, that I could not do a 
young lady a greater favour than to give her a plausible ex-* 
cuse for getting away from home ?" 

I was afraid that lady Geraldine would feel the want of 
her butt ; however, I found that miss Tracey*s place was 
supplied by Captain Andrews, one of the castle aides-de- 
camp ; and when C aptain Andrews was out of the way, Lord 
Kilrush and his brother OToole were good marks. High 
and mighty as these personages thought themselves, and 
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respectfully* nay obsequiously, as they were treated by 
most others, to this lady their characters appeared only a 
good study; and to laugh at them seemed Qsfidy a good 
practice. •. 

"Perhaps, my Lord,'* said she tome, "you do not yet 
know my Lord O'Toole?" 

" I have had the honour to be introduced. to him." 



" That's well; for he thinks that, 

V 

• Not to know him, argues yourself unknown/ 



But as your lordship is a stranger in this country, you may 
be pardoned; and I will make you better acquainted with 
•him. I suppose you know there are many Tooles in Ire- 
land; some very ancient, respectable, and useful; this, 
however, is but a mere political tool, and the worst of all 
tools, a cdt's paw. There's one thing to the credit of these 
brothers, they agree vastly well; for one delights in being 
always on the stage, and the other always behind the scenes. 
These brothers, with Captain Andrews — I hope they are 
none of them within hearings— form a charming trio, all 
admirable in their way. My Lord O'Toole is — artifice with- 
out art. My Lord Kilrush — importance without power. 
And Captain Andrews— pliability without ease. Pder An- 
drews 1 he's a defenceless animal — safe in impenetrable ar- 
mour. Give him but time— as a man said, who once 
showed me a land-tortoise— give him but time to draw his? 
head into his shell, and a hroacUwheeled waggon may go 
over him without hurting him. Lord Glenthorn, did you 
ever observe Captain Andrews's mode of conversation ?" 

"No; I never heard him converse." .. , 

"Converse! nor I indeed; but you have heard him 
talk." 

"I have heard him say — Very true — and Of course." 

"Lord Glenthorn is quite severe this evening/' said Mrs. 
O'Connor. 
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" But though your lordship/' continued Lady Geraldine, 
'Mnay have observed Captain Andrew's wonderful eco- 
nomy of words, do you know whence it arises ? Perhaps, 
you think from his perception of his own want of under- 
standing." 

"Not from his perception of the want/' said I. 

"Again! again 1" said Mrs. O'Connor, with an insulting 
tone of surprise: "Lord Glenthorn's quite witty this ~ 
evening," 

Lady Geraldine looked as if she were fully sensible of the 
want of politeness in Mrs. O'Connor's mode of praising. 
"But, my lord," pursued she, "you wrong Captain An- 
drews, if you attribute his monosyllabic replies either to 
stupidity or timidity. You have not guessed the reason 
why he never gives on any subject more than half an 
opinion/' 

" It was in the diplomatic school he was taught that art/' 
said Mr. Devereux. 

"You must know/' pursued Lady Geraldine, "that 
Captain Andrews is only an aide-de-camp till a diplomatic 
situation can be found for ham; and to do him justice, he 
has been so well trained in the diplomatic school, that he 
will not hazard an assertion on any subject; he is not cer- 
tain of any thing, not even of his own identity." 

" He assuredly wants," said Deyereux, " the only proof 
of existence which Descartes woul4 admit — / think* 
therefore I am." 

"He has such # holy horror of committing himself/* 
continued Lady Geraldine, "that if you were to ask him if 
the sun rose this morning, he would answer with bis sweet 
smile — So I am told— or* — So I am informed" 

" Begging your ladyship's pardon/' cried Mr. Devereux, 
" that is mueh too affirmative, In the pure diplomatic 
style, impersonal verbs must ever be used in preference to 
active or passive. So I am told, lays him open to the dan* 
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gerous questions, Who told yoo? or, By whom iwe job 
informed? Then he is forced into the imprudence of 
giving up his authorities ; whereas he is safe in the imper- 
sonality otSo it is $aid ; or, So it is reported." 

" How I should like to see a meeting between two per- 
fectly finished diplomatists !" cried Lady Geraldine. 

"That is demonstrably impossible/' said Mr. Devereux; 
"for in certain political, as well as in certain geometrical 
lines, there is a continual effort to approach, without a pos- 
sibility of meeting. " 

Lady Geraldine's raillery, like all other things, would, 
perhaps, soon have become tiresome to me; but that there 
was inflnite variety in her humour* At first I had thought 
her merely superficial, and intent solely upon her own 
amusement; but I soon found that she had a taste for lite- 
rature, beyond what could have been expected in one who 
lived so dissipated a life; a depth of reflection that seemed 
inconsistent with the rapidity with which she thought ; and 
above all, a degree of generous indignation against mean- 
ness and vice, which seemed incompatible with the selfish 
character of a fine lady, and which appeared quite incom- 
prehensible to the imitating tribe of her fashionable com- 
panions. 

I mentioned a Mrs. Norton and Lady Hauton amongst 
the company at Ormsby Villa. These two English ladies, 
whom I had never met in any of the higher circles in 
London, who were persons of no consequence and" of no 
marked character in their own couhtr^, made, it seems, a 
prodigious sensation when they came over to Ireland, 
and turned the heads of half Dublin by the extravagance 
of their dregs, the impertinence of their airs, and the 
audacity of their conduct. Fame flew before them to 
the remote parts of the country; and when they ar- 
rived at Ormsby Villa, all the country gentlemen and 
ladies were prepared to admire these celebrated fashionable 
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idles. All worshipped them present, and abused them 
absent, except Lady Geraldine, who neither joined in the 
admiration nor inquired into the scandal. One morning 
Mrs. Norton and Lady Hauton had each collected her vo- 
taries around her : one group begging patterns of dress from 
Lady Hauton, who stood up in the midst of them, -to have 
overy thing she were examined and envied; the other group 
sat on a sofa apart, listening to Mrs. Norton, who, sotto 
voce, was telling interesting anecdotes of an English crim. 
con., which then occupied the attention of the fashionable 
world. Mrs. Norton had letters from the best authorities 
in London, which she was entreated by her auditors to read 
to them. Mrs. Norton went to look for the letters, Lady 
Hauton to direct her woman to furnish some patterns of I 
know not what articles of dress; and, in the mean time, 
all the company joined in canvassing the merits and de- 
merits of the dress and characters of the two ladies who 
had just left the room.. Lady Geraldine, who had kept 
aloof, and who was examining some prints at the farther 
end of the room, at this instant laid down her book, and 
looked upon the whole party with an air of magnanimous 
disdain; then smiling, as in scorn, she advanced towards 
them, and in a tone of irony addressing one of the Swad- 
linbar graces, " My dear Theresa," said her ladyship, "you 
are absolutely ashamed, I see, of not being quite naked; 
and you, my good Bess, will, no doubt, very soon be 
equally scandalized, at the imputation of being a perfectly 
modest woman. Go on, my friends; go on, and prosper; 
beg and borrow all the patterns and precedents you can 
collect of the newest fashions of folly and vice. Make 
haste, make haste ; they don't reach our remote island fast 
enough. We, Irish, might live in innocence half a century 
longer, if you didn't expedite the progress of profligacy; 
we might escape the plague that rages in neighbouring 
countries, if we didn't, without any quarantine, and with 
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open arms, welcome every suspected stranger; if we didn't; 
encourage the importation of whole bales of tainted fineries, 
that will spread the contagion from Dublin to Cork, and 
from Cork to Galway 1" 

"Ia!" said Miss Ormsby, "how severe your ladyship 
is; and all only for one's asking for a pattern !" 

" But you know," pursued Mrs. O'Connor, " that Lady 
Geraldine is too proud to take pattern from any body." 

<' Too proud am I ? Well, then, I'll be humble ; I'll abase 
myself— shall I ? 

* Proud as I am, I'll put myself to school f 

and I'll do what the Ladies Hauton and Norton shall advise, 
to heighten my charms and preserve my reputation. I must 
begin, must not I, Mrs. O'Connor, by learning not to 
blush? for I observed you were ashamed for me yes- 
terday at dinner, when I blushed at something said by one 
of our fair missionaries. Then, to whatever lengths flir- 
tations and gallantry may go between unmarried or married 
people, I must look on. I may shut my eyes, if I please, 
and look down; but not from shame — from affectation I 
may as often as I please, or to show my eyelashes. Me- 
morandum — to practise this before Clementina Ormsby, 
my mirror of fashion. So far, so good, for my looks; but 
now for my language. I must reform my. barbarous lan- 
guage, and learn from Mrs. Norton, with her pretty ac- 
commodating voice, to call an intrigue an arrangement, 
and a crim. con. an affair in Doctors 9 - Commons, or that 
business before the Lords. As to adultery, it is an odious 
word; found only in the Prayer-book, and fit only for our 
gross grandmothers : 

' We never mention Hell to ears polite.' 

How virtuous we shall be when we have no name for vice ! 
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But stay, I must mind my lessons — I have more, much 
more to learn. From the dashing Lady Hauton I may learn, 
if my head be but strong, and my courage intrepid enough , 
* to touch the brink of all we hate/ without tumbling head- 
long into the gulf; and from the interesting Mrs. Norton, 
as I hear it whispered amongst you ladies, I may learn 
how, with the assistance of a Humane-society, to save a 
half-drowned reputation. It is, I understand, the glory of 
one class of fashionable females, to seem worse than they 
are; and of another class the privilege, to be woqpe.than 
they seem/' 

Here clamorous voices interrupted Lady Geraldine — 
some justifying, some attacking, Lady Hauton arid Mrs. 
Norton. 

"0 ! Lady Geraldine, I assure you, notwithstanding all 

that was said about General ^r-and Mrs. Norton, I am 

convinced there was nothing in it." 

** And, my dear Lady Geraldine, though Lady Hauton 
does go great lengths in coquetting with a certain lord, you 
must see that there's nothing wrong? and that she means 
nothing, byt to provoke his lady's jealousy. You know 
his lordship is not a man to fell in love with." 

"So, because Lady Hauton's passion is hatred instead of 
love,, and because her sole object is to give pain to a poor 
wife, and to make mischief in families, all her sins are to be 
forgiven ! Now, if I were forced to forgive any ill-conducted 
female, I would rather excuse the woman who is hurried on 
by love than she who is instigated by hatred." 

Miss Bland now began to support her ladyship's opinion, 
that "Lady Hauton was much the worst of the two;" and 
all the scandal that was in circulation was produced by the 
partisans of each of these ladies. 

" No matter, no matter, which is the worst," cried Lady 
Geraldine; " don't let us waste <*ur time in repeating or 
verifying scandalous stories of either of them. I have no 
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enmity to these ladies; I only despise them, or, rather, their 
follies and their faults. It is not the sinner, but the sin, 
we should reprobate. ! my dear countrywomen ," cried 
Lady Geraldine with increasing animation of countenance 
and manner — " ! my dear countrywomen, let us never 
stoop to admire and imitate these second-hand airs and 
graces, follies and vices. Let us dare to be ourselves !" 

My eyes were fixed upon her animated countenance, and 
I believe, I continued gazing even after her voice ceased. 
Mrs. Q'Connor pointed this out, and I was immediately 
embarrassed. Miss Bland accounted for my embarrass- 
ment by supposing, that what lady Geraldine had said of 
English crim. cons., had affected me. From a look and a 
whisper among the ladies, I guessed this; but Lady Ge- 
raldine was too well-bred to suppose I could suspect her 
of ill-breeding and ill-nature, or that I could apply to my- 
self what evidently was not intended to allude to my family 
misfortunes. By an openness of manner and sweetness of 
expression, which I cannot forget, she,, in one single look, 
conveyed all this to me : and then resuming her conversa- 
tion, "Pray, my lord," said she, " you. who have lived so 
much in the great world in England, say, for you can, whe- 
ther I am right or wrong in ray suspicion, that these ladies, 
who have made such a noise in Ireland, have been little 
heard of in England?" 

I confirmed her ladyship's opinion by my evidence. The 
faces of the company changed. Thus, in a few seconds, 
the empire of Lady Hauton and of Mrs. Norton seemed 
shaken to the foundation, and never recovered from this 
shock. 

The warmth of Lady Geraldine's expressions on this and 
many other occasions wakened dormant feelings in my 
heart, and made me sensible that I had. a soul, and that I 
was superior to the puppets with whom I had been classed. 

One day, LadyKilrush, in her mixed mode, with partly 
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the graces of a fine lady and partly the airs of a bet esprit, 
was talking of Mr. Devereux, whom she affected to pa- 
tronise and produce. 

"Here Devereux !" cried she, " Cecil Devereux ! What 
can you be thinking of? I am talking to you. Here's this 
epitaph of Francis the First upon Petirarch's Laura, that you 
showed me the other day : do you know, I dote upon it. 
I must have it translated : nobody can do it so well as you. 
I have not time; but I shall not sleep to-night if it is not 
done : and you are so quick : so sit down here, there's a 
dear man, and do it in your elegant way for me, whilst I 
go to my toilette. Perhaps you did not know that my 
name was Laura," said she, leaving the room with 1 a very 
sentimental air. 

"What will become of me !" cried Devereux. " Never 
was a harder task set by cruel patroness. I would rather 
turn a Persian tale for half-a-crown. Read this, my lord, 
and tell me whether it will be easy to turn my Lady Kilrush 
into Petrarch's Lauqp." 

"This sonnet, to be sure, is rather difficult to translate, 
or at least to modernize, as bespoke," said Lady Geraldine, 
after she had perused the sonnet;* "but I think, Mr. De- 
vereux, you brought this difficulty upon yourself. How 
came you to show these lines to such an amateur, such a 
fetcher and carrier of bays, as Lady Kilrush? You might 
have been certain, that, had they been trash, with the 
name of Francis the First, and with your fashionable dp- 

* "En petit compris vous pouvez roir 
Ce qui comprend beanconp par renommee, 
, Plume, labeur, la langne, et le devoir 
Parent vaineus par l'amant de l'aimee . 

O gentiUe ame, etant tout© egtimee ! 
* Qui te pourra loner, qn'en *e taisant ? 
4 Car la parole est toujour* reprimee, 

Qaand le snjet surmonte le disaoU" 
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probation, and something to say about Petrarch and Laura, 
my Lady Kilrush would talk for ever, et $e pdmerait tTaf- 
fectation" 

"Mr; Devereux," said I, "has only to abide by the last 
lines, as a good and sufficient apology to Lady Kilrush for 
his silence : 

* Qui te pourra loaer qu'en se taisaat? 
Car la parole est toojours reprimee, 
Quand le sujet surmonte le disant.' " 

"There is no way to get out of my difficulties," said Mr. 
Devereux, with a very melancholy look.; and with a deep 
sigh he sat down to attempt the translation of the poem. 
In a few minutes, however^ he rose and left the room, de- 
claring that he had the bad habit of not being able to do 
any thing in company. 

Lady Geraldine now, with much energy of indignation, 
exclaimed against the pretensions of rich amateurs, and 
the mean and presumptuous manner in which some would- 
be great people affect to. patronise genius. 

"0! the baseness, the emptiness of such patronising 
ostentation !" cried she. " I am accused of being proud 
myself; but I hope — I believe — I am sure, that my pride 
is of another sort. Persons of any elevation or generosity 
of mind never have this species of pride; but it is your 
mean, second-rate folk, who imgaine that people of talent 
are a sort o£ raree-show for their entertainment. At best, 
they consider men of genius only as artists formed for their 
use, who, if not in a situation to be paid with money, are 
yet to be easily recompensed by praise — by their praise — 
their praise ! Heavens 1 what conceit ! And these amateur- 
patrons really think themselves judges, and presume to ad- 
vise and direct genius, and employ it to their petty pur- 
poses ! Like that Piedro de Medicis, who at some* of his 
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entertainments, set Michael Angelo to make a statue of 
snow. My lord, did you ever happen to meet with Les 
M&noires de Madame de Stael?" 

" No : I did not know that they were published." 

"You mistake fue : I mean. Madame de Stael of Louis 
the Fourteenth and the Regent's time. Mademoiselle de 
Launay." 

I had never heard of such a person, and I blushed for 
iy ignorance* 

" Nay, I met with them myself only yesterday/' said 
Lady Geraldine: "I was struck with the character of the 
Duchesse de ia Fert£, in which this kind of proud patron T 
ising ignorance is admirably painted from the life. It is 
really worth your white, my lord, to look at it. There's 
the book on that little table ; here is the passage. You see, 
this Duchesse de la Fert6 is showing off to a sister-duchess 
a poor girl of genius, like a puppet or an ape. 

"/Allons, mademoiselle, parlez — Madame, vous allez 
voir comme elle parle — Elle vit que j'h&itais h repondre, 
et pensa qu'il fallait m'aider comme un chanteuse h qui 
Ton indique ce qu'on desire d'entendre — Parlez un peu de 
religion, mademoiselle, vous direz ensuite autre chose.' 

"This speech, Mr. Devereux tells me, has become quite 
proverbial in Paris," continued Lady Geraldine; "and it is 
often quo^d, when any one presumes in the Duchesse de 
la Ferttfs style." 

"Ignorance, either in high or low life, is equally self- 
sufficient, I believe," said I, exerting myself to illustrate 
her ladyship's remarks. " Agentleman of my acquaintance 
lately went to buy some razors at Packwood's. Mrs. Pack- 
wood alone was visible. U^on the gentleman's compli- 
menting h«r on the infinite variety of her husband's in- 
genious and poetical advertisements, she replied, "La I sir, 
and do you think my husband has time to write them there 

I. 8 
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things his-self? Why, sir, we keeps a poet to do all that 
there, work.' " 

Though Lady Geraldine spoke only in general of ama- 
teur-patrons and of men of genius, yet I could not help 
fancying, from the warmth with whtch*he expressed her- 
self,, and from her dwelling on the subject so long, that 
her feelings were peculiarly interested for some individual 
of this description. Thus I discovered that Lady Geraldine 
had a heart ; and I suspected that her ladyship and Mi± 
Devereux. had also made the same discovery. This sus- 
picion was strengthened by a slight incident, winch oc- 
curred the following evening. 

Lady Geraldine and Cecil Devereux, as we were drink- 
ing coffee, were in a recessed window, while some of the 
company stood round them, amused by their animated 
conversation. They went on, repartee after repartee, as if 
inspired by each other's spirits. 

•'You two," said a little'girl of six years old, who was 
playing in the window, " go on singing to one another like 
two nightingales; and this shall be your cage," added she, 
drawing the drapery of the window-curtains across the 
recessed 'window. " You shall live always together in this 
cage : will you, pretty birds?" 

"No, no; some birds cannot live in a cage, my dear," 
cried Lady Geraldine, playfully struggling to get^fpee, whilst 
the child held her prisoner. 

" Mr. Devereux seems tolerably quiet and contented in 
his cage," said the shrewd Mrs. O'Connor. 

"I can't get out! I can't get out!" cried Devereux, in 
the melancholy tone of the starling in the Sentimental 
Journey. 

"What is all this?" said my Lady Kildangaa, salting up 
to us. 

• * Only two birds," the child began. 
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' ' Singing-birds," interrupted Lady Geratdine catching 
the little girl up in tier arms, and stopping her from saying 
more , by beginning to sing most charmingly. 

Lady Rildangan returned to the soft without compre- 
hending one word of what had passed. For my part, I 
now felt almost certain of the justice of my suspicions : I 
was a Uttle vexed, but net by any means in that despair 
into which** man heartily in love would hare been thrown 
by such a discovery. 

• Well, thought I, it is well it is no worse : it wis very 
lucky that I did not fall quite m love with this Mr lady, 
since it seems that she has given her heart away. But am 
f certain, of this ? I was mistaken once. Let me examine 
more carefully. 

Now I bad a new motive to keep my attention awftkfe* 



CHAPTER XL 

To preserve the continuity of my story, and not to fa* 
tigue the reader with the journals of my comyigs and 
goings from Ormsby Villa to Glenthorn Castle, and from 
Glenthorn Gasle to Ormsby Villa, I must here relate the 
observations I made, and the incidents that occurred, dur- 
ing various visits at Sir Harry Ormsby's in the course of 
die summer. * 

After the incident of the birds and cage, my sagacity 
was for some time at a fault. I could not perceive any 
further signs of intelligence between the parties : on the 
contrary, all communication seemed abruptly to cease. 
As I was not well versed in such affairs, this quieted my 
suspicions, and I began to think that I had been entirely 

8* 
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mistaken. Cecil Devereux spent his days shut up in bis 
own apartment, immersed, as far as I could understand, 
in the Persian language. He talked to me of nothing but 
his hopes of an appointment, which Lord O'lWe had 
promised to procure for him in India. When he was not 
studying, he was botanizing or rnineralogizing with 
©'Toole's chaplain. I did not envy him his new mode of 
life. Lady Geraldine took no notice of it. When they 
did meet, which happened as seldom as possible, there 
Was a* air of haughty displeasure on her part; on his, 
steady and apparently calm respect and self-satisfaction. 
Her spirits were exuberant, but variable; and, at times, 
evidently forced : his were not high, but even and certain. 
Towards me, her ladyship's manners were free from 
coquetry, yet politely gratifying, as she marked, by the 
sort of conversation she addressed to me, her opinion that 
I was superior in ability and capability to what she had at 
first thought me, and to what I had always thought myself. 
Mr. Devereux, though with more effort, treated me with 
distinction, and showed a constant desire to cultivate my 
friendship. On every occasion he endeavoured to raise 
my opinion of myself: to give me ambition and courage 
to cultivate my mind. Once, when I was arguing in favour 
of natural genius, and saying that I thought no cultivation 
could make the abilities of one man equal to those, of 
another, he, without seeming to perceive that I was apo- 
logising at once for my own indolence and my intellectual 
inferiority, answered in general terms, " It is diffifeult to 
judge what are the natural powers of the mind, they appear, 
so different in different circumstances. You cad no more 
judge of a mind in ignorance than of a plant in darkness. 
A philosophical friend told me, that he once thought he 
had discovered a new and strange plant growing in a mine* 
It was common sage; but -so degenerated and altered, that 
he could not kbow it : he planted it in the open air and 
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in the light, and gradually it resumed its natural appearance 
and character." 

Mr. Devereux excited, without fatiguing, my mind by 
his conversation ; and I was not yet sufficiently in love to 
be seriously jealous. I was resolved, however, to sound 
him upon the. subject of Lady Geraldine. I waited for a 
good opportunity : at length, as we were looking together 
over the prints' of Buerger's Lenore, he led to the sort of 
conversation that I desired, by telling me an anecdote 
relative to the poet, which he bad lately heard from a 
German baron. 

Buerger was charmed with a sonnet, which an unknown 
fair one addressed to him, in praise of his poetry : he 
replied in equal strains; and they went on flattering one 
another, till both believed themselves in love : without 
ever having met, they determined to marry : they at length 
met, and married : they quarrelled, and parted : in other 
words, the gentleman was terribly disappointed iifchis un- 
known mistress ; and she consoled herself by running away 
from him with another lover. 

The imprudence of this poetic couple led us to reflec- 
tions on love and marriage in general. Keeping far away 
from all allusion to -Lady Geraldine, I rallied Mr. Devereux 
about the fair Clementina, who was evidently a romantic 
admirer of his. 

• "Who, except Cupid, would barter his liberty for a 
butterfly?" said he; "and Cupid was a child. Men 
nowadays are grown too wise to enslave themselves for 
women. Love occupies a vast space in a woman's thoughts, 
but fills a small portion of a man's life.* Women are told, 
that 'The great, th' important business of their life, is 
love 9 ; but men know that they are born for something 
better than to sing mournful ditties to a mistress's eyebrow. 
As to marriage, what a serious, terrible thing ! Some quaint 
old author says, that man is of too smooth and oily a nature 
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to climb up to heaven, if, to make him less slippery, there 
be npt added to his composition the vinegar of marriage. 
This. may be; but I will keep as long as possible from the 
vinegar." 

" Really, Devereux," said I, smiling* " you talk so like a 
cynic and an old bachelor, and you look so little like either, 
that it is quite ridiculous* " 

" A man must be ridiculous sometimes, 9 ' said he, " and 
bear to be thought so. No man ever distinguished irimself, 
who could npt bear to be laughed at." 

Mr. Devereux left the room singing, 

" No more for Amyota fresh garlands I wove ; 
Ambition, I said, will soon cure me of love." 

J was uncertain what to think of all this. I inclined to 
believe that ambition was his ruling passion, notwithitand^ 
ing the description of that Hell which he showed me in 
Spenser. His conduct to his patronJords, by which a surer 
judgment of his character could be formed than by his pro- 
fessions , was- not, however, that of a man tqerely intent 
upon rising in the world. 

I remember once hearing Lord Q'Toole attack a friend of 
this gentleman's, calling him, in a certain tone, a philoso- 
pher. Mr. Devereux replied, " that he could not consider 
that as a term of reproach ; that wh^re a false or pretended 
philosopher was meant, some other name should be used, 
equivalent to the Italian term of reproach, filasofastro." 

Lord Q'Toole would by no means admit of this Italian- 
ism : he would make no distinctions : he deemed philoso- 
phers altogether a race of beings, dangerous and inimical to 
states. 

4 'For states read statesmen," said Devereux, who per* 
sisted in the vindication of his friend till Lord Q'Toole grew 
pale with anger, while Captain Andrews smiled with inef- 
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fable contempt at the political bivue : Lady Geraldine 
glowed with generous indignation. 

Afterwards, in speaking to me of Lord OTToole, Devereux 
said, "His lordship's classification of men is as contracted 
is the savage's classification of animals : he divides mankind 
into two clasies, knaves- and fools; and when he meets with 
an honest man, he does not know. what to make of him." 

My esteem for Mr, Devereux was much increased by my 
daily observations upon his conduct : towards Lady Ge- 
raldine, I thought it particularly honourable: when her 
displeasure evidently merged in esteem, when her manners 
again became most winning and attractive, bis continued 
uniformly the same; never passing the bounds of friendly 
respect, or swerving, in the slightest degree, from Ike line 
of conduct which be had laid down for himself. I thought 
I now understood him perfectly. That he liked Lady Ge- 
raldinerl could scarcely doubt; but I saw that he refrained 
from aiming at the prize which he knew he ought not to 
obtain: that he perceived her ladyship's favourable disposi- 
tion towards him, yet denied himself not only the gratifica- 
tion of his vanity, but the exquisite pleasure of conversing 
with her, lest be should stand in the way of her happier 
prospects. He frequently spoke to me of her ladyship in 
terms of the warmest approbation. He said, that all the 
world saw and admired her talents and beauty, but that 
he had had opportunities, as a relation, of studying her 
domestic life. "With all her vivacity, she has a heart 
formed for tenderness," said he; "a high sense of duty* 
the best security for a woman's conduct; and in genero- 
sity and magnanimity, I never found her superior in either 
sex. In short, I never saw any woman whose temper and 
disposition were more, likely to make a man of sense and 
feeling supremely happy." 

I could not forbear smiling, and asking Cecil Devereux 
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how all this accorded with his late professions of hatred to 
marriage. 

"My professions were sincere," said he. "It would 
be misery to me to marry any inferior woman, and I am 
not in circumstances to marry as I could wish. I could 
not think of Lady Geraldine without a breach of trust, o£ 
which your lordship, I Rope, cannot suspect me.. Her 
mother places Confidence in me. I am not only a relation, 
but treated as a friend of the family. 1 am not in love 
with lady Geraldine. I admire, esteem, respect her lady- 
ship; and I wish to see her united to a man, if such a man 
there be, who may deserve her. We understand one 
another now. Your lordship will have the goodness never 
more to speak to me on this subject." He spoke with 
much emotion, but with steadiness, and left me penetrat- 
ed with feelings that were entirely nfew to me. 

Much as I admired his conduct, I was yet undecided as 
to my own : my aversion to a second marriage was not yet 
conquered:— I was amused, I was captivated by Lady Ge- 
raldine; but I could not bring myself to think of making a , 
distinct proposal. Captain Andrews himself was not.more 
afraid of being committed than I was upon this tender sub- 
ject. To gain time, I now thought it necessary to verify 
all the praises Mr. Devereux had bestowed on her ladyship. 
Magnanimity was a word that particularly struck my ear ns 
extraordinary when applied to a female. However, by at- 
tending carefully to this lady, I thought I discovered what 
Mr. Devereux meant. Lady Geraldine was superior to 
manoeuvring little arts and petty stratagems to attract at- 
tention: she would not stoop, even to Conquer. From 
gentlemen she seemed to expect attention as her right, as 
the right of her sex; not to beg or accept of it as a favour: 
if it were not paid, she deemed the gentleman degraded, 
not herself. Far from being mortified by any preference 
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shown to other ladies, her countenance betrayed only a 
sarcastic sort of pity for the bad taste of the men, or an 
absolute indifference and look of haughty absence. I saw 
that she beheld with disdain the paltry competitions of the 
young ladies her companions : as her companions, indeed, 
she hardly seemed* to consider them; she tolerated their 
foibles, forgave their envy, and never exerted any supe- 
riority, except to show her contempt of vice and meanness. 
To be in any degree excepted from the common herd; to 
be in any degree distinguished by a lady so proud, and 
with so many good reasons to be proud, was flattering to 
my self-love. She gave ifle no direct encouragement; but 
I never advanced far enough to require encouragement, 
much less to justify repulse. Sometimes I observed, or I 
fancied, that she treated me with more favour when Mr. 
Devereux was present than at other times; perhaps — for she 
was a wom&n, not an angel — to pique Devereux, and try 
if she could move him from the settled purpose of his soul. 
He bore it all with surprising constancy : his spirits, how- 
ever, and his health, began visibly to decline. 

"If I do not intrude too much on your valuable time, 
Mr. Devereux," said her ladyship to him one evening, in 
her most attractive manner, "may I beg you to read to 
us some of these beautiful poems of Sir William Jones?" 

There was a seat beside her ladyship on the sofa : the 
book was held out by the finest arm in the world. 

"Nay," said Lady Geraldine, "do not look so respect- 
fully miserable ; if you have any other engagement, you 
have only to say so ; or if you cannot speak, you may bow : 
a bow, you know, is an answer to every thing. And here 
is my Lord Glenthcfrn ready to supply your place : pray, do 
not let me detain you prisoner. You shall not a second 
time say, / cant get out." 

Devereux made no further effort to escape, but took the 
book and his dangerous seat. He remained with us, con- 
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trary to his custom, the whole evening. Afterwards, As 
if he felt that some apology was necessary to me for the 
pleasure in which he had indulged himself, "Perhaps, my 
lord," said he, "another man in my situation, and with 
my feelings, .would think it necessary to retreat, add pru- 
dent to secure his safety by flight; hut flight is unworthy 
of him who can combat arid conquer : the man who is sure 
of himself does not skulk away to avoid danger, hut ad- 
vances to meet it, armed secure in honesty." 

This proud and rash security in his own courage, 
strength of mind, and integrity, was the only fault of Cecil 
Devereux. lie never prayed nof to be led into temptation, 
he thought himself so sure of avoiding evil. Unconscious 
of his danger, even though his disease was at its height, 
he now braved it most imprudently: he was certain that 
he should never pass the bounds of friendship ; he had 
proved this to himself and was satified : he told me, that 
he could with indifference, nay, with pleasure, see Lady 
Geraldine mine. In the mean time, upon the same prin- 
ciple that he deemed flight inglorious, he was proud to ex- 
pose himself to the full force of Love's artillery. He was 
with us now every day, and almost all day, and Lady Ge* 
raldine was more charming than ever* ,The week was 
fixed for her departure. Still I could not decide. I under- 
stood that her ladyship would pass the ensuing, winter in 
Dublin, where she would probably meet with new adorers; 
and even if Mr. Devereux should not succeed,*some adven- 
turous knight might win and wear the prize. This was an 
alarming thought. It almost decided me to hazard the 
fetal declaration : but then I recollected that J might follow 
her ladyship to town the next winter, and that if the im- 
pression did not, as might be hoped, wear off during the 
intervening autumn, it would be time enough to commit 
myself when I should meet my fair one in Dublin. This was 
at last my fixed resolution. Respited from the agonies of 
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doubt, I now waited very ' tranquilly for that moment to 
which most lovers look forward with horror, the moment 
of separation. I was sensible that I had accustomed myself 
to think about this lady so much, that I had gradually 
identified my existence with hers, and I thus found my 
spirit of animation much increased. 1 dreaded the de- 
parture of Lady Geraldine less than the return of ennui. 

In this frame of mind I was walking one morning in the 
pleasure-grounds with Lady Geraldine, when a slight ac- 
cident made me act in direct contradiction to all my reso- 
lutions, and, I think, inconsistently with my character. 
But such is the nature of man I and I was doomed to make 
a fool of myself, even in the very temple of Minerva. 
Among the various ornamental buildings in the grounds at 
Ormsby Villa, there was a temple dedicated to this goddess, 
from which issued a troop of hoyden young ladies, headed 
by the widow O'Connor and Lady Kilrush, all calling to us 
to come and look at some charming discovery which they 
had just made in the temple of Minerva. Thither we pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by the merry troop. We found in 
the temple only a poetical inscription of Lady Rilrush's, 
pompously engraved on a fine marble tablet. We read the 
lines with all the attention usually paid to a lady's poetry * 
in the presence of the poetess. Lady Geraldine and I turn- 
ed to pay some compliments on the performance, when we 
found that Lady Kilrush and all her companions were gone. 

"Gone! all gone!" said Lady Geraldine:'*' and there 
they are, making their way very fast down to the temple 
of Folly T Lady Kilrush, you know, is so ba-a-ashful, she 
could not possibly stay to receive no$ hommages* I love 
to laugh at affectation. Call them back, do, my lord, and 
you shall see the fair author go through all the evolutions 
of mock humility, and end by yielding quietly to the no- 
tion thai she is the tenth Muse, Bat run, my lord, or 
they will be out of oar reach," 
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I never was seen to run on any occasion; but to obey 
Lady Geraldine, I walked as fast as I could to the door, and, 
to my surprise, found it fastened. 

*' Locked, I declare! some of the witty tricks of the 
widow. O'Connor, or the hoyden Miss Gallwells !" 

"How I hate hoydens!" cried Lady Geraldine: "but 
let us take patience ; they will be back presently. If young 
ladies must perform practical jokes* because quizzing is the 
fashion, I wish they would devise something new* This 
locking up is so stale a jest. - To be sure it has lately to 
boart the authority of high rank in successful practice : but 
these bungling imitators never distinguish between cases 
the most dissimilar imaginable. Silly creatures ! We have 
only to be wise and patient." 

Her ladyship sat down to reperuse the tablet. I never 
saw her look so beautiful. — The dignified composure of 
her manner charmed me; it was so unlike the pidtry affec- 
tation of some of the fashionable ladies by whom I had 
been disgusted. I recollected the precedent to which she 
alluded. I recollected that the locking-up ended in ma- 
trimony; and as Lady Geraldine made some remarks upon 
the verses, I suppose my answers showed my absence of 
mind. 

"Why so grave, my lord? why so absent? I assure yout 
I do not suspect your lordship of having any hand in this 
vulgar manoeuvre. I acquit you honourably; -therefore 
you need not stand any longer like a criminal." 

What decided me at this instant I cannot positively tell : 
whether it was the awkwardness of my own situation, oir 
the grace of her ladyship's manner; but all my prudential 
arrangements were forgotten, all my doubts vanished. 
Before I knew that the words passed my lips, I replied, 
"That her ladyship did me justice by such an acquittal; but 
that though I had no part in the contrivance, yet I felt ir- 
resistibly impelled to avail myself of the opportunity it 
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afforded of declaring my real sentiments." I was at her 
ladyship's feet, and making veryserious love, before I knew 
where I was. In what words my long-delayed declara- 
tion was made I cannot recollect, but I well remember Lady 
Geraldine's answer. 

"My lord, I assure you that you do not know what you 
are saying: you do not know what you are doing* This 
is all a mistake, as you will find half an hour hence. I 
will not be so cruelly vain as to suppose you serious." 

"Not serious 1 no man ever was more serious." 

"No, no— No, no, no.". 

I swore, of course, most fervently. 

" O ! rise, rise, I beseech you, my lord, and don't look 
so like a hero ; though you have done an heroical action, I. 
grant. How you ever brought yourself to it, 1 cannot ima- 
gine. But now, for your comfort, you are safe — Vous voila 
quitte pour la peur ! Do not, however, let this Encourage 
you to venture again in the same foolish manner. I know 
but few, very few young ladies, to whom Lord Glenthorn 
could offer himself with any chance or reasonable hope of 
being refused. So take warning: never again expect to 
meet with such another as. my whimsical self.'' 

" Never, never, can I expect to meet with any thin£ re- 
sembling your charming self,** cried I. This was a new 
text for a lover's rhapsody. It is not necessary, and might 
not be generally interesting, to repeat all the ridiculous 
things I said, even if I could remember them. 

Lady Geraldine listened to me, and then very calmly 
replied, "Granting you believe all that you are saying at 
this minute, which I must grant from comnion'gratitude, 
and stiy more, common vanity; nevertheless, permit me 
to assure you, my lord, that this is not love, it is only a 
fancy — only the nettlerash, not the plague. You will not 
die this time. J will ensure your life. So now jump out 
of the window as fast you can, and unlock the door, — you 
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need not be afraid of breaking your neck—- you know your 
life is ensured. Come, take the lover's leap, and get rid 
of your passion at once.** 

I grew angry. 

"Only a cloud," said Lady Geraldine— " it will blow 



over." 



I became more passionate — I did not know the force of 
my own feelings, till they met with an obstacle; they sud- 
denly rose to a surprising height. 

" Now, my lord," cried Lpdy Geraldine, with a tone and 
look of comic vexation, "this is really the most provoking 
thing imaginable; you have no idea how you distress me, 
nor of what exquisite pleasures you deprive me— aH the 
pleasures of coquetry; legitimate pleasures, in certain cir- 
cumstances, as I am instructed to think them by one of the 
first moral authorities* There is a case— I quote from me- 
mory, mf lord ; for my memory, like that of most other 
people, on subjects where I am deeply interested, is tole- 
rably tenacious— there is a case, says the best of fathers, 
in his Legacy to the best of daughters— there is a case, 
where a woman may coquet justifiably to the utmost verge 
which her conscience will allow. It is where a gentleman 
purposely declines making his addresses, till such time as 
he thinks himself perfectly sure of her consent. Now, my 
lord, if you had had the goodness to do so, I might have made 
this delightful case my own, and what charming latitude I 
might have allowed my conscience! But now, alas ! it is 
all over, and I must be as frank as you have been, under 
pain of forfeiting what I value more even than admiration 
— my own good opinion. " 

She paused, and was silent for a few moments; then sud- 
denly changing her manner, she exclaimed, in a serious, 
energetic tone, "Yes, I must,- I will be sincere; let it cost 
me what it may. I will be sincere. My lord, I never can 
be yours. My lord, you wiH believe me, even from the 
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effort with which I speak :" her voice softened, and her face 
suffused with crimson, as she spoke* " I love another-— my 
heart is ho longer in my own possession; whether it will 
ever be in my power, consistently with my duty and his 
principles, to be united with the man of my choice, is 
doubtful — more than- doubtful— rbut this is certain, that 
with such a prepossession, such a conviction in my mind, 
I never could nor ought to think of marrying any other 
person/' 

I pleaded, that however deserving of her preference the 
object of her favour might be, yet that if there were, as her 
own prudence seemed to suggest, obstacles, rendering the 
probability of her union with that person more than doubt-* 
ful, it might be possible that her superior sense and strength 
of mind, joined to the persevering affection of another lover, 
who would spare no exertions to render himself worthy of 
her, might, perhaps, in time 

" No, no/' said she, interrupting me; " do not deceive 
yourself* I will not deceive you. I give you no hopes that 
my sentiments may change. I know my own mind — it will 
not change* My attachment is founded on the firm b#sis 
pf esteem; my affection has grown from the intimate know- 
ledge of the principles and conduct of. the man I love. No 
other man, let his merits be what they may, could have 
these advantages in my opinion. And wfyen I say that the 
probability of our being united is more than doubtful, I do 
not mean to deny, that I have distant hope that change of 
circumstances might render love and duty compatible. 
Without hope I know love cannot long exist. . You see I do not 
talk romantic nonsense to you. All that you say of prudence, 
and time, and the effect of the attentions of another ad- 
mirer, would be. perfectly just and applicable, if my attach- 
ment were a fancy of yesterday — if it were a mere young 
lady's common-place first love; hut I am not a very young 
lady, nor is this, though a first love, common- place. I do 
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not, you see, in the usual style, tell you that the man I 
adore is an angel, and that no created form ever did, or 
ever can, resemble this angel in green and gold; but, on 
the contrary, do justice to your lordship's merit : and be- 
lieving, as I do, that you are capable of a real love; still 
more, believing that such an attachment would rouse you 
to exertion, and bring to life and light a surprising number 
of good qualities; yet I should deceive you unpardonably, 
fatally for my own peace of mind, if not for yours, were I 
not frankly and decidedly to assure you, that I never could 
reward or return your affection. My attachment to — I trust 
entirely where I trust at all— my attachment to Mr. Deve- 
reux is for life." 

" He deserves it— deserves it all," cried I, struggling for 
utterance; "that is as much as a rival can say. 1 

"Not more than I expected from you, my lord.' 

• " But your ladyship says there is hope of duty and love 

being compatible. Would Lady Kildangan ever consent ?" 

She looked much disturbed. 

" No, certainly ; not unless — Lord O' Toole has promised 
—not that I depend on courtiers 9 promises— but Lord 
O'Toole is a relation of ours, and he has promised to obtain, 
an appointment abroad, in India, for Mr. Devereux. If that 
were done, he might appear of more, consequence in the 
eyes of the world. My mother might then, perhaps, 
be propitious. * My lord, I give you the strongest proof of 
my esteem, by speaking with such openness. I have had 
the honour of your lordship's acquaintance only a few 
months ; but without complimenting my own penetration, I 
may securely trust to the judgment of Mr. Devereux, and 
his example has taught me to feel confidence in your 
lordship. Your conduct now will, I trust, justify my good 
opinion, by your secrecy; and by desisting from useless 
pursuit you will entitle yourself to my esteem and gratitude. 
These, I presume, you Will think worth securing." ' 
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My soul was so completely touched, that 1 could not 

articulate, 

. " Mr. Devereux is right — I see, my lord, that you hare 
a soul that can be touched." 

"Kissing bands, I protest!*' exclaimed a shrill voice at 
the window. We turned, and saw Mrs. O'Connor and a 
group of tittering faces peeping in. " Kissing hands, after 
a good hour's t6te-&-t6te ! O pray, Lady Rildangan, make 
haste here,'* continued Mrs. O'Connor; "make haste. 

9 m 

before Lady Geraldine's blushes are over." 

4 'Were you ever detected in the crime of blushing, in 
your life, Mrs. O'Connor ?"' said I. 

"I never was found out locked up with so fine a gen- 
tleman," replied Mrs. O'Connor. • 

" Then it hurts your conscience only to be found out, 
like all the rest of the vast family of the Surfaces," said 
Lady Geraldine, resuming her spirit. 

"Found out! — Locked up! — Bless me \ Eless me! What 
is all this ?" cried Lady Kildangan, puffing up the hill. 
44 For shame! young ladies; for shame!" continued her 
ladyship , with a decent suppression of her satisfaction, 
when she saw, of thought she saw, how matters stood. ' ' Un- 
lock the door, pray. Don't be vexed, my Geraldine. Fie ! 
fie I'Mrs^ O'Connor. But quizzing is now so fashionable 
— nobody can be angry with any body. My Geraldine, 
consider we are all friends." 

The door unlocked, and as we were going out, Lady 
Geraldine whispered to me — " For mercy's sake, my lord, 
don't break my poor mother's heart ! Never let her know, # 
that a coronet has been within my grasp, and that I havo * 

not clutched it." 

Lady Kildangan, who thought that all was now ap- 
proaching that happy termination she so devoutly wished, 
was so full of her own happy presentiments, that it was 
impossible for me to undeceive her ladyship. Even when I 
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announced before her, to sir Harry Ormsby, that I was 
obliged to return home immediately on particular business, 
she was, I ani sure, persuaded that I was going to prepare 
matters for marriage settlements. When I mounted my 
horse, Mr. Devereux pressed through a crowd assembled on 
the steps at the halWoor, and offered me his hand* with a 
look and manner that seemed to say — Have you sufficient 
generosity to be still my friend? " I know the value of 
your friendship, Mr* Devereu**" said I, "and I hope to 
deserve It better every year that I live." 

For the effort which it cost me to say this I was regarded. 
Lady Geraldine, who had retired behind her companions, at 
this instant approached with an air of mingled grace and 
dignity, bowed her head, and gave me a smile of grateful 
approbation. This is the last image left on my mind, the 
last look of the charming Geraldine— I never saw her 
again. 

After I get' home, I never shaved for two days, and 
scarcely ever spoke. I should have taken to my bed to 
avoid seeing any human creature; but I knew that if I 
declared myself ill, no power would keep my old nurse 
Ellinor from coining to moan over me; and I was not in a 
humour to listen to-stories of the Irish Black Beard, or the 
ghost of King O'Donoghoe; nor could I, however* trouble-* 
$ome, have repulsed thfc simplicity of her affection. Instead 
of going to bed, therefore, I continued to lie stretched upon 
a sofa, ruminating sweet and bitter thoughts, after giving 
absolute orders that I should not be disturbed on any 
account whatever. Whilst I was in this state of reverie, 
one of my servants— an odd Irish fellow, who, under pre- 
tence of being half-witted, took more liberties thqn hi* 
companions — bolted into my presence. 

<* Plase your lordship, I thought it my duty, in spite of 
'em all below, to come up to advertise your lordship of the 
news that's going through the country. That they are all 
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upside down at Ormsby Villa, all madentirely— fighting and 
setting off through the kingdom, every one their own way; 
and, they say, it's all on account of something that Miss 
Clemmy Ormsby told, that Lady Geraldine said about my 
Lord OToole's being no better than a cat's paw, or some* 
thing that way, which made his lordship quite mad; and 
he said, in the presence of Captain Andrews, and my Lady 
Kildangan, and Lady Geraldine, and all that were in it, 
something that vexed Lady Geraldine, whichmadeMr. Cecil 
Devereux mad next; and he said something smart in reply, 
that Lord OToole could not digest, he said, which made 
hp lordship madder than ever, and he discharged Mr. 
Devereux from his favour, and be is not to get that place 
that was vacant, the lord-lieutenancy of some place in the 
Indies that he was to have had; this made Lady Geral&ne 
mad, and it was found out she was in love with Mr* De- 
vereux, which made her mother mad, the maddest of all, 
they say, so that none can hold her, and she is crying 
night and day how her daughter might have had the first 
coronet in the kingdom, mamng you, my lord, if it had not 
been that she had prefarred a beggar-man, maningMv. 
Cecil Devereux, who is as poor, they say, as a Connaught- 
man — and he's forbid to think of her, and she's forbid, 
under pain of bread and water, ever to set her eyes upon 
him the longest day ever she lives; so the horses and coaches 
are ordered, and they are all to be off With the first light 
for Dublin: and that's all, my lard; and all truth, not a 
word of lies I'm telling." 

I was inclined not to credit a story so oddly told; but, 
upon inquiry, I found it true in its material points. My 
own words to Mr. Devereux, and the parting look of 
Lady Geraldine, were full in my recollection; I was de- 
termined, by an unexpected exertion, to surprise both the 
lovers, and to secure for ever their esteem and gratitude. 
The appointment, which Mr. Devereux desired, was pot yet 
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given away; the fleet was to sail in a few days. I started up 
from my sofa — ordered my carriage instantly — shaved my- 
self — sent a courier t)n before to have horses ready at every : 
stage to carry me to Dublin— got there in the shortest time 
possible — found Lord O'Toole but just arrived. Though 
unused to diplomatic language and political negociation, I 
knew pretty well on what they all hinge. I went directly to 
the point, and showed, that it would be the interest of the 
party concerned to grant my request. By expressing a 
becoming desire, that my boroughs, upon a question where 
a majority was required, should strengthen the hands of 
t government, I obtained for my friend the favour he de- 
served. Before I quitted tord OToole, his secretary, 
Captain Andrews, was instructed to write a letter an- 
notiftcing to Mr. Devereux his appointment. A copy of 
the former letter of refusal now lay before me; it was in 
his lordship's purest diplomatic styles- as follows •: 

Private. 

"Lord O'Toole is concerned to inform Mr* Devereux 
that he cannot feel himself justified in encouraging Mr. D., 
under the existing circumstances, to make any direct ap- 
plication relative to the last conversation his lordship had 
the honour to hold with Mr. Devereux. " 

To Cecil Devereux, Eaq. 

. &c. Thursday*—— - 

The letter which I obtained, and of which I took posses- 
sion, ran as follows : 

Private. 

"Lord O'Toole is happy to have it in command to inform 
Mr. Devereux, that his lordship's representations on the 
subject of their last conversation have been thought suffi- 
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eient, and that an official notification of the appointment 
to India, which Mr. D. desired, will meet the wishes of 
Mr. Devereux. 

" Captain Andrews has the honour to add his congratu- 
lations." 

To Cecil Deverepx, Esq. 

&c. Thursday-r— » 

Haying despatched this business with a celerity that sur-' 
prised all the parties concerned, and most myself, I called 
at the lodgings of Mr. Devereux, delivered the letter to his 
servant, and left town. I could not bear to see either 
Mr. Devereux or Lady Geraldine. I had the pleasure to 
hear, that the obtaining this appointment was followed 
by Lady Kildangan's consent to their marriage. Soon after 
my return to Glenthorn Castle, I received a letter of warm 
thanks from Devereux, and a polite postscript from Lady Ge- 
raldine, declaring that, though she felt much pleasure, she 
could feel no surprise in seeing her opinion of Lord Glen- 
thorn justified; persuaded, as she and Mr. Devereux had 
always been, that only motive and opportunity were want- 
ing to make his lordship's superior qualities known to the 
world, and, what is still more difficult, to himself. They 
left Ireland immediately afterwards, in consequence of 
their appointment in India. 

I was raised in iny own estimation — I revelled a short 
time in my self-complacent reflections; but when nothing 
more remained to be done, or to be said — when the hurry 
of action, the novelty of generosity, the glow of enthusiasm, 
and the freshness of gratitude, were over, I felt that, though 
large motives could now invigorate my mind, I was still a 
prey to habitual indolence, and that I should relapse into 
my former state of apathy and disease. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I remember (o have heard, in some epilogue to a tragedy* 
(hat the tide of pity and of love, whilst it overwhelms, fer- 
tilizes the soul. That it may deposit the seed of future ferti- 
lization* I believe; but some time must elapse before they 
germinate : on the first retiring of the tide, the prospect is 
barren and desolate. I was absolutely inert, and almost 
imbecile for a considerable time, after the extraordinary 
stimulus, by which I had been actuated, was withdrawn. 
I was in this state of a^pthy , when the rebellion broke out 
in Ireland; nor was I roused in the least by the first news 
of the disturbances. The intelligence^ however, so much 
alarmed my English servants, that, with one accord, they 
left me; nothing could persuade them to remain longer in 
Ireland^ The parting with my English gentleman affected 
my lethargic selfishness a little. His loss would have been 
grievous to such- a helpless being as I was, had not his place 
been immediately supplied by that, half-witted Irishman, 
Joe Kelly, who had ingratiated himself with me by a mix- 
ture ofdroUery a.nd simplicity, and by suffering himself 
to be continually my laughing-stock; for, in imitation of 
Lady Geraldine, I thought it necessary to have a butt. I 
remember he first caught my notice by a strange answer 
to a very simple question. I asked, " What noise is that I 
hear ?" " My lard," said he, " it is only the singing in my ears; 
I have had it these six months." Another time, when I 
reproached him for haying told me a lie, he answered, 
" Why, now indeed, and plase you honour, my lard, I tell 
as few lies as possibly I can." This fellow, the son of a 
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bricklayer, had originally been intended for a priest, and 
be went, as be told me, to the College of Maynooth, to 
study his humanities; but, unluckily, the charms of some 
Irish Heioise came between him and the altar. He lived 
in a cabin of love, till he was weary of his smoke-dried He*, 
loise, anct then thought it convanient to turn satving man, 
as he could play on the flute, and brush a coat remarkably 
well, which he lamed at Maynooth, by brushing the coats 
of the superiors. Though he waa willing to be laughed at, 
Joe Kelly could in his turn laugh; and he now ridiculed, 
without mercy, the pusillanimity of the English renegadoes, 
as he called the servants who had just left my service. He 
assured me that, to his knowledge, there, was no manner of 
danger, excepted a nua> preferred being afraid ofhU awn 
shadow, which some did, rather than have nothing to 
talk ofi or enter into resolutions about, with some of the 
spirited men in the chair. 

Unwilling to-be disturbed, I readily believed all that 
lulled me in my security. I would not be at the trouble of 
reading the public papers ; and when they were read to me, 
I did not credit any paragraph that militated against my 
own opinion. Nothing could awaken me. I remember, 
one day, lying yawning on my sofa, repeating to Mr. M'Leod, 
who endeavoured to open my eyes to the situation of the 
country, " Pshaw, my dear sin there is no danger, be as* 
sured — none at all — none at all. For mercy's sake ! talk to 
me of something more diverting, if you would keep me 
awake; time enough to think of these things when they 
come nearer to us." 

Evils that were not immediately near me had no power 
to affect my imagination. My tenantry had not yet been 
contaminated by the epidemic infection, .which broke out 
soon after with such violence as to threaten the total de- 
struction of all civil order. I had lived in England— I was 
Unacquainted with the causes and the progress of the 
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disease, and I had no notion of my danger; all I knew was, 
that some houses had been robbed of arms, and that there 
was a set of desperate wretches called defender*; but I was 
annoyed only by the rout that was now made about them. 
Haying been used to the regular course of justice which 
prevailed in England, I was more shocked at the Summary 
proceedings of my neighbours than alarmed at the symp- 
toms of insurrection. Whilst my mind was in this mood, 
I was provoked by the conduct of some of the violent party, 
which wounded my personal pride, and infringed upon my 
imagined consequence. My foster-brother's forge was 
searched for pikes, his house ransacked, his bed and 
bellows, as possible hidingrplaces, were cut open : by ac- 
cident, or from private malice, he ^received a shot in his 
arm; and, though not the slightest cause of suspicion could 
be found against him, the party left him with a broken arm, 
and the consolation of not being sent to jail as a defender. 
Without making any allowance for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, my indignation was excited in the 
extreme, by the injury done to my foster-brother; his 
sufferings, the tears of his mother, the taunts of Mr. (now 
Captain) Hardcastle, and the opposition made by his party, 
called forth all the faculties of my mind and body. • The 
poor fellow, who was the subject of this contest, showed 
the best disposition imaginable ; he was excessively grateful 
to me for interesting myself to get him justice ; but as soon 
as he found that parties ran high against me, he earnestly 
dissuaded me from persisting. 

• 'Let it drop, and plase your honour; my lord, let it 
drop, and don't be making of yourself inimies for the likes 
of me. Sure, what signifies my arm ? an,d, before the next 
assizes, shaVt lie as well as ever, arm and all ?" continued 
he, trying to appear to move the arm without pain. "And 
there's the new bellows your honour has give me; it does 
my heart good to look at 'em, an,d it won't be long before I 
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will be blowing them again as stout as ever; and so God 
bless your honour, ray lord, and think no more about it — 
let it drop entirely, and don't be bringing yourself into 
trouble." 

" Ay, don't be bringing yourself into trouble, dear/' 
added Ellinor, who seemed half-distracted between her 
feelings for her son and her fears for me ; " it's a shame to 
think of the way they're treated Ghristy-^but there's no 
help now, and it's best not to be making had worse; and so, 
as Christy says, let the thing drop, jewel, and don't be 
bringing yourself into trouble; you don't know the natur 
of them people, dear — you are too inndcent for them en- 
tirely, and myself does not Icnow the mischief they might 
dojrecs." 

"True for ye,*' pursued Christy; "I wouldn't for the 
best cow ever I see that your honour ever larnt a sentence 
about me or my arm; and it is not for. such as we to. be 
minding every little accident — so God lend you long life, 
and don't be plaguing yourself to deathl let it drop, and 
I'll sleep well the night, which I did not do the week, for 
thinking of all the trouble you got, and would get, God 
preserve ye 1" 

This generous-fellow's eloquence produced an effect di- 
rectly confrary to- what was intended; both my feelings 
and my pride were now more warmly interested in his 
cause. I insisted upon his swearing examinations before 
Mr. M'Leod, who was a justice of the peace- Mr. M'Leod 
behaved with the utmost steadiness and impartiality ; and 
in this trying moment, when " it was infamy to seem my 
friend/' he defended my conduct calmly, but resolutely, in 
private and in public, and gave his unequivocal testimony, 
in few but decided words, in favour of my injured tenant 
I should have respected Mr, M'Leod more, if I had not 
attributed this conduct to his desire of being returned for 
one of my boroughs at the approaching election. He en- 
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deayoared, with persevering goodness, to convince me of 
the reality of the danger in the country. My eyes were 
with much difficulty forced open so far as to perceive that 
it was necessary to take an active part in public affairs to 
vindicate my loyalty, and to do away tbe prejudices that 
Were entertained against me; nor did my incredulity , as to 
the magnitude of the peril, prevent me from making exer- 
tions essential to the defence of my own character, if not to 
that of the nation* How few act from purely patriotic and 
rational motives ! At all events I acted, and acted with 
energy; and certainly at this period of my life I felt no 
ennui. Party spirit is an effectual cure for ennui ; and, 
perhaps, it is for this reason that so many are addicted to 
its intemperance. All my passions were roused, and my 
mind and body kept in continual activity; I was either 
galloping, or haranguing, or fearing, or hoping, or fighting; 
and so long as it was said that I could not sleep in my bed., 
I slept remarkably well, and never had so good ah appetite 
as when I was in hourly danger of having nothing to eat. 
The rebels were up, and the rebels were dawn — and Lord 
Glenthorn's spirited -conduct in the chair, and indefatigable 
exertions in the field, were the theme of daily eulogium 
amongst my convivial companions and hnmediate depen- 
dents. But, unfortunately, my sudden activity gained me 
no credit amongst the violent party of my neighbours, who 
persisted in their suspicions; and my reputation was now 
still more injured by the alternate charge of beiqg a 
trimmer or a traitor. Nay, I was further exposed to 
another danger, of which, from my ignorance of the 
country, I could not possibly be aware. The disaffected 
themselves, as I afterwards found, reaUy believed, that, as 
$■ had not begun by persecuting tbe poor, I must be a 
favofirrer of the rebels; and all that I did to bring the guilty 
to justice, they thought was only to give a colour to the 
thing, till the proper moment should come tot my declare 
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ing myself. Of this absurd .and perverse mode of judging 
I had not the slightest conception ; and I only laughed 
when it Was hinted to me. My treating the matter so 
lightly confirmed suspicion on both sides. At this time 
all objects were so magnified and distorted by the mist of 
prejudice, that no inexperienced eye could judge of their 
real proportions. Neither party could believe the simple 
truth, that my tardiness to act arose from the habitual 
inertia of my min.d and body. 

Whilst prepossessions were thus strong, the time, the 
important time, in Ireland the most important season 
of ther year, the assizes, arrived. My foster-brother's 
cause, pr, as it was now generally called, Lard Gtenr- 
thorns cause, came on to be tried. I spared no ex- 
pense, I spared no exertions: 1 fee'd the ablest counsel; 
and not content with leaving them to be instructed by my 
attorney, I explained the affair to them myself with inde- 
fatigable zeal. One of the lawyers, whom I had seen, or 
by whom I had been seen, in my former inert state of ex- 
istence, at some watering-place in England, could not 
refrain from expressing his astonishment at 'my change of 
character; he could scarcely believe that I was the same 
Lord Glenthorn, of whose indolence and ennui he had for- 
merly heard and seen so much. 

Alas ! all my activity, all my energy, on the present oc- 
casion, proved ineffectual. After a dreadful quantity of 
false swearing, the jury professed tbemsefves satisfied; and 
without retiring from the box, acquitted the persons who 
had assaulted my foster-brother. The mortification of 
this legal defeat was not all that I had to endure; the vie* 
torious party mobbed me, as I passed some time afterwards 
through a neighbouring town, where Captain Hardcastle 
and his friends had been carousing. I was hooted, and 
pelted, and' narrowly escaped with my life—/ who, but a 
few months ago, had imagined ttiyself possessed of nearly 
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despotic power : but opinions had changed; and on opi- 
nion almost all power is founded. No individual, unless 
he possess uncommon eloquence, joined to personal intre- 
pidity, can withstand the combination of numbers, and the 
force of prejudice. 

Such was the -result of my first public exertions ! Yet 
I was now happier and better satisfied with myself than I 
had ever been before. I was not only conscious of having 
acted in a manly and generous manner; but the alarms, 
of the rebels, and of the French, and of the loyalists; 
and the parading, and the galloping, and the quarrelling, 
and the continual agitation in which I was kept, whilst my 
character and life were at stake, relieved me effectually from 
the intolerable burden of ennui. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

> •' ' k ' ' 

** And, for the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented with an universal blank 

Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased." 

Unfortunately for me, the rebellion in Ireland was soon- 
quelled; the nightly scouring of our county ceased; the 
poor people returned to their duty and their homes; the 
occupation of upstart and ignorant associators ceased, and 
their consequence sunk at once. Things and,persons set- 
tled to their natural level. The influence of men of pro- 
perty, and birth, and education, and character, once more 
prevailed. The spirit of party ceased to operate : my neighs 
bours wakened, as if from a dream, and wondered at the 
strange injustice with which I had been treated. Those 
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who had lately been my combined enemies were disunited, 
and each was eager to assure me that he bad always been 
privately my friend, but that he was compelled to conceal 
his sentiments : each exculpated himself, and threw the 
blame on others : all apologized to me, and professed to 
be my most devoted humble servants. My popularity, my 
power, and my prosperity, were now at their zenith, unfor- 
tunately far me; because my adversity had not lasted long 
enough to form and season my character. I had been 
driven to exertion by a mixture of pride and generosity : 
my understanding being uncultivated, I had acted from the 
virtuous impulse of the moment, but never from rational 
motive, which alone can be permanent in Us operation. 
When the spur of the occasion pressed upon me no longer* 
I relapsed into my former inactivity. When the great in- 
terests^and strong passions, by which I had been impelled 
to exertion, subsided, all other feelings, and all less ob- 
jects, seemed stale, flat, and unprofitable. For the tran- 
quillity which I was now left to enjoy I had no taste ; it 
appeared to me a dead calm, most spiritless and melan- 
choly. 

I remember hearing, some years afterwards, a French- 
man, who had been in imminent danger of being guillotined 
by Robespierre, and who at last was one of those who ar- 
rested the tyrant, declare, that when the bustle and horror 
of the revolution were over, he could hardly keep himself 
awake; and that he thought it very insipid to live in quiet 
with his wife and family. He further summed up the cata- 
logue of Robespierre's crimes, by exclaiming, "D'ailleurs 
c'6tait un grand philanthrope !" I am riot conscious of any 
disposition to cruelty, and I beard this man's speech with 
disgust; yet, upon a candid self-examination, I must con- 
fess, that I have. felt, though from different causes, some 
degree of what he described. Perhaps ennui may have 
had a share in creating revolutions. A French author 
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pronounce* ennui to be " a moral indigestion, caused by * 
monotony of situations !" 

I bad no wife or family to make domestic life agreeable : 
nor was I inclined to a second marriage, my first had proved 
so unfortunate, and the recollection of my disappoint- 
ment with Lady Geraldine was so recent. Even the love 
of power no longer acted upon me: my power was now 
undisputed. My jealousy and suspicions of my agent, Mr* 
M'Leod, were about this time completely conquered by 
his behaviour at a general election. I perceived that he 
had no underhand design upon my boroughs; aiid that he 
never attempted or wished to interfere in my affairs, ex- 
cept at my particular desire. My confidence in him be- 
came absolute and unbounded; but this was really a mis- 
fortune to me, for it became the cause of my having still 
less to do. I gave up all business, and from all manner of 
trouble I was now free: yet I became more and more un- 
happy, and my nervous complaints returned. I was not 
aware that I was taking the very means to increase my own 
disease. The philosophical Dr. Cullen observes that 
"Whatever aversion to application of any kind may appear 
in hypochondriacs, there is nothing more pernicious to 
them than absolute idleness, or a vacancy from all earnest 
pursuit. It is owing to wealth admitting of indolence, and 
leading to the pursuit of transitory and unsatisfying amuse- 
merits, or exhausting pleasures only, that the present times 
exhibit to us so many instances of bypochondriacism." 

I fancied that change of air and change of place would 
do me good; and, as it was fine summer weather, I pro- 
jected various parties of pleasure. The Giants' Causeway, 
and the Lake of Killarney, were the only things I had ever 
heard mentioned as worth seeing in Ireland. I suffered 
myself to be carried into the county of Antrim, and I saw 
the Giants' Causeway. From the description given by 
Dr. Hamilton of some of these wonders of nature, the reader 
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may judge how much I ought to have been astonished and 
delighled. 

In the bold promontory of Bengore, you behold, as you 
look up from the sea* a gigantic colonnade of basaltes, sup- 
porting a blaek mass of irregular rock, oyer which rises 
another range of pillars, "forming all together a perpen- 
dicular height of oue hundred and seventy feet, from the 
base of which the promontory, covered over with rodk and 
grass, slopes down to the sea, for the space of two hundred 
feet more : making, in all, a mass of near four hundred feet 
in height, which, in the beauty and variety, of its colour- 
ing, in elegance and novelty of arrangement, and in the 
extraordinary magnificence of its objects, cannot be ri- 
valled." 

Yet I was seized with a fit of yawning, as I sat in my 
pleasure-boat, to admire this sublime spectacle. I looked 
at my watch, observed that we should be late for dinner, 
and grew impatient to be rowed back to the place where 
we were to dine; not that I was hungry, but I wanted to 
be again set in motion. Neither science nor taste ex- 
panded my view; and I saw nothing worthy of my admira- 
tion, or capable of giving me pleasure. The watching a 
straw floating down the tide was the only amusement I 
recollect to haye enjoyed upon this excursion. 

I was assured, however, by Lady Ormsby, that I could 
not help being enchanted with the lake of Killarney. The 
party was arranged by this lady, who, having the preced- 
ing summer seen me captivated by Lady Geraldine, and 
pitying my disappointment-, had formed the obliging design 
of restoring my spirits, and marrying, me to one of her near 
relations. She calculated, that, as I had been charmed by 
Lady Geraldirie's vivacity, I must be enchanted with the fine 
spirits of Lady Jocunda Lawler. So far were the thoughts 
of marriage from my imagination, that I only was sorry to 
find a young lady smuggled into our party, because I was 
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. afraid she would be troublesome : but I resolved to be quite 
passive upon all occasions, where attentions to the fair sex 
are sometimes expected. My arm, or my hand, or my as- 
sistance, in any manner, I was determined not to offer ; the 
lounging indifference, which some fashionable young men 
affect towards ladies, I really felt; and, besides, nobody 
minds unmarried women 1 This fashion was most con- 
venient to my indolence. In my state of torpor I was not, 
however, long left in peace. Lady Jocunda was a high- 
bred romp, who made it a rule to say and do whatever she 
pleased. In a hundred indirect ways I was called upon to 
admire her charming spirits : but the rattling voice, loud 
laughter, flippant wit, and hoyden gaiety of Lady Jocunda, 
disgusted me beyond expression. A thousand times on the 
journey I wished piyself quielly asleep in my own castle. 
Arrived at Killarney, such blowing of horn$, such boating, 
such seeing of prospects, such prosing of guides, all telling 
us what to admire! Then such exclamations, and such 
clambering! I was walked and. talked till I was half-dead. 
I wished the rocks, and the hanging-woods, and the glens, 
and the water-falls, and the arbutus, and the myrtles, and 
the upper and lower lakes, and the islands, and Mucruss, 
and Mucruss Abbey, and the purple mountain, and the 
eagle's nest, and the Grand Turk, and the lights and the 
shades, and the echoes, and, above all, the Lady Jocunda, 
(airly at the devil. 

A nobleman in the neighbourhood had the politeness to 
invite us to see a stag-hunt upon the water. The account 
of this diveiftion, which I had met with in my Guide to the 
Lakes/ promised well. I consented to stay another day : 

* "The stag is roused from the woods that skirt Glenaa mountain, in 
which there are many of these animals that run wild; the bottoms and sides 
of the mountains are covered with woods, and the declivities are so long and 
steep, that no horse could either make his way to the bottom, or climb these 
impracticable hills. It is impossible to follow the hunt, either by land or on 
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that day I really was revived by this spectacle, for it was 
new. The sublime and the beautiful had no charms for 
me : "novelty was the only power that could waken me 
from my lethargy; perhaps there was in this spectacle 
something more than novelty. The Romans had recourse 
to shows of wild beasts and gladiators to relieve their ennui. 
At all events, I was kept awake this whole morning, though 
I cannot say that I felt in such ecstasies as to be in any 
imminent danger of jumping out of the boat. 

Of our journey back from Killarney I remember no- 
thing, but my being discomfited by Lady Jocunda's practical 
jests and overpowering gaiety. When she addressed her- 
self to me, my answers were as constrained and as concise 
as possible; and, as I was afterwards told, I seemed, at the 
close of my reply to each interrogative of her ladyship's, to 
answer with Odin's prophetess, 

u Now my weary Hps I close; 
Leave me, leave me to repose." 

This she never did till we parted; and at that moment, I 
believe, my satisfaction appeared so visible, that Lady 
Ormsby gave up all hopes of me. Arrived at my own 

horseback. The spectator enjoys the diversion on the lake, where the cry 
of hounds, the harmony of the horn, resounding from the hills on every side, 
the universal shouts of joy along the valleys and mountains, which are often 
lined with foot-people, who come in vast numbers to partake and assist at* 
the diversion, re-echo from hill to hill, and give the highest glee and satis- 
faction that the imagination can conceive possible to arise from the chase, 
and perhaps can nowhere be enjoyed with that spirit and elevation of soul, 
that a thorough-bred sportsman feels at a stag-hunt on the lake of Killarney, 
There is, however, one imminent danger which awaits him; that in his rap- 
tures and ecstasies he may forget himself and jump out of the boat When 
hotly pursued, and weary with the constant difficulty of making his way with 
his ramified antlers through the woods, the stag, terrified by the cry of his 
open-mouthed pursuers, almost at his heels, now looks toward the lake as his 
last resource— then pauses and looks upwards; but the hills are insurmount* 
I. 10 
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castle, I threw myself on my bed quite exhausted. I took 
three hours' additional sleep every day for a week, to re- 
cruit my strength, and rest my nerves, after all that I had 
been made to suffer by this young lady's prodigious animal 
spirits. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I could now boast that I had travelled all over Ireland, 
from north to south; but, in fact, I had seen nothing of the 
country or of its inhabitants. In these commodious parties 
of pleasure, every thing had been provided to prevent the 
obstacles that roused my faculties. Accustomed by this 
time to the Hibernian tone, I fancied that I knew all that 
could be known of the Irish character; familiarized with 
the comic expressions of the lower class of people, they 
amused me no longer. On this journey, however, I re- 
collect making one observation, and once laughing at what 
I thought a practical bull. We saw a number of labourers 
at work in a bog, on a very hot day, with a fire lighted 
close to them. When I afterwards mentioned, before Mr. 
M'Leod, this circumstance, which I had thought absurd, 
he informed me that the Irish labourers often light fires, 
that the smoke may drive away or destroy those myriads 

able, and the woods refuse to shelter him — the hounds roar with redoubled 
fary at the sight of their victim— he plunges into the lake. He escapes but 
for a few minutes from one merciless enemy to fall into the hands of another 
—the shonting boatmen surround their victim,— throw cords round his ma* 
jestic antlers— he is haltered and dragged to shore ; while the big tears roll 
down his face, and his heaving sides and panting flanks speak his agonies, 
the keen searching knife drinks his blood, and savages exult at his expiring 
groan." 
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of tiny flies, called midges, by which they are often tor- 
mented so much, that without this remedy, they would, in 
hot and damp weather, be obliged to abandon their work. 
Had I been sufficiently active during my journey to pen a 
journal, I should certainly, without further inquiry, have 
noted down, that the Irish labourers always light fires in 
the hottest weather to cool themselves; and thus I should 
have added one more to the number of cursory travellers, 
who expose their own ignorance, whilst they attempt to 
ridicule local customs* of which they have not inquired the 
cafpe, or discovered the utility. 

A foreigner, who has lately written Letters on England* 
has given a laughable instance of this promptitude of mis- 
apprehension* He says, he had heard much of the venalHy 
of the British parliament, but he had ho idea of the degree 
to which it extended, till he actually was an eye* witness 
of the scene. The moment the minister entered the House, 
all the members ran about exclaiming, "Places I places I" 
which means, Give us places— give us places. 

My heavy indolence fortunately preserved me from ex- 
posing myself, like these volatile tourists, I was at lea* 
secure from the danger of making mistakes in telling what 
I never saw. 

As to the mode of living of the Irish, their domestic 
comforts or grievances, their habits and opinions, their in- 
creasing or decreasing ambition to better their condition, 
the proportion between the population and the quantity of* 
land cultivated or capable of cultivation, the difference 
between the profits of the husbandman and the artificer, 
the relation between the nominal wages of labour and the 
actual command over the necessaries of life : — these were 
questions wholly foreign to my thoughts, and, at this period 
of my life, absolutely beyond the range of my understand- 
ing. I had travelled through my own country without 

making even a single remark upon the various degrees of 

10 * 
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industry and civilization visible in different parts of (he 
kingdom. In fact, it never occurred to me that it became 
a British nobleman to have some notion of the general state 
of that empire, in the legislation of which he has a share; 
nor had I the slightest suspicion that political economy 
was a study requisite or suitable to my rank in life or si- 
tuation in society. Satisfied with having seen all that is 
worth seeing in Ireland, the Giants' Causeway, and the 
Lake of Killarney, I was now impatient to return to Eng- 
land. During the rebellion, I could not, with honour, 
desert my post; but now that tranquillity was apparently 
restored, I determined to quit a country of which my partial 
knowledge had in every respect been unfortunate. This 
resolution of mine to leave Ireland threw Ellinor into de- 
spair, and she used all her eloquence to dissuade me from 
the journey. I was quite surprised by the agony of grief 
into which she was thrown by the dread of my departure. 
I felt astonished that one human being could be so attached 
to another, and I really envied her sensibility. My new 
man, Jbe Kelly, also displayed much reluctance at the 
thoughts of leaving his native country ; and this sentiment 
inclined Ellinor to think more favourably of him, though 
she could not quite forgive him for being a Kelly of Bally- 
muddy. 

"Troth," said she to him one day, in my presence, 
" none of them Kellys of. Ballymuddy but what a?e a bad 
dan ! Joey, is not there your own broder'& uncle lying in 
the jail of ******** a t this present time for the murder of 
a woman?" — "Well," replied Joe, "and if he was so un- 
fortunate to be put up 9 which was not asy done neither, 
ts it not better and more creditabler to lie in a jail for a 
murder than a robbery, I ask you?" This new scale of 
-crimes surprised me ; but Joe spoke what was the sense ftf 
many of his countrymen at that period. 

By various petty attentions, this man contrived to per- 
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suade me of the sincerity of his attachment : chiefly by 
the art of appearing to be managed by me in all things, he 
insensibly obtained power oyer my pride ; and, by saving 
me daily trouble* secured considerable influence over my 
indolence. More than any one whom I had ever seen, he v 
had the knack of seeming half-witted : too simple to oyer- * 
reach, and yet sufficiently acute and droll to divert his, 
master. I liked to have him about me, as uncultivated 
kings like to have their fools. One of our ancient monarchs 
is said to /have given three parishes to his joeulator; I 
gave only three farms to mine. I had a sort of mean 
pride in making my favourite an object of envy : besides, L 
fell into the common mistake of the inexperienced great, 
who fancy that attachment can he purchased, and that 
gratitude can be secured, by favours disproportioned to 
deserts. Joe- Kelly, by sundry manoeuvres too minute for. 
description, contrived to make me fclaj, from day to day, 
the preparations for my journey to England. From week 
to week it was put off, till the autumn was far advanced. 
At length Kelly had nothing left to suggest, but that it 
would be best to wait for answer from my English steward 
to the letters that had been written to inquire whether 
every thing was ready for my reception. During this 
interval, I avoided every human creature (except Joe 
Kelly), and was in great danger of becoming a misan- 
thrope from mere indolence. I did not. hate my fellow- 
treat ures, but I dreaded the trouble of talking to them.. 
My only recreation, at this period, was sauntering out in 
the evening beside the sea-shore* It was my regular 
practice to sit down upon a certain large stone, at the foot 
of a rock, to watch the ebbing of the tide. There was 
something in the contemplation of the sea and of the tides 
which was fascinating to my mind. I could sit'and look 
at the ocean whole hours together; for, without any exer- 
tion of my own, I beheld a grand operation of nature > 
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accompanied with a son of vast monotony of motion and 
sound, which luHed me into reverie. 

Late one evening, as I was seated on my accustomed 
stone, my attention was slightly diverted from the sea by 
the sight of a man descending the crag above me, in rather 
*a perilous manner* With one end of a rope coiled round 
his body, and the other fastened to a stake driven into the 
summit of the rock, he let himself half-way down the 
terrible height One foot now rested on a projecting 
point, one hand held the rope, and hanging thus midway 
in the air, he seemed busy searching in the crevices of the 
rock for the eggs- ef water-fowl. x This dangerous trade I 
had seen frequently plied on this coast, so that I should 
scarcely have regarded the man if he had not turned, from 
time to time, as if to watch me. When he saw that he 
had. fixed my eye, be threw down, as I thought, a white 
stone, which fell nearly at my feet. I stooped to examine 
it; the man waked till he saw it in my hands, then coiled 
himself swiftly up his rope to the summit of the rock; and 
disappeared. I found a paper tied round the stone, and 
on this paper, in a hand-writing that seemed to be feigned, 
were written these words :*— 

" Your life and caracter, one or t'other — say both is in 
danger. Don't be walking here any more late in the 
evening, near them caves, nor don't go near the old abbey, 
any time — And don't be trusting to Joe Kelly any way — ;. 
Lave the kingdom entirely; the wind sarves. 

** So prays your true wett-wisher. 

" P. S. Lave' the castle the morrow, and say nothing of 
this to Joe Kelly, or you'll repent when it's all over wid 

you." 

• . ■•■•■* 
I was startled a little by this letter at first, but in half 
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aa hour I relapsed into my apathy. Many gentlemen in 
the country had received anonymous letters : I had been 
tired of tearing of them daring the rebellion. This, I 
thought, might be only a quiz, or a trick to hurry me out 
of the kingdom, contrived by some of those who desired 
my absence. In short, the labour of thinking about the 
matter, fatigued me. I burned the letter as soon as I got 
home, and resolved not to puzzle or plague myself about 
it any more* My steward's answer came the next morning 
from. England ; Kelly made no difficulty, when I ordered 
him to be ready to set out in three days* This confirmed 
me in my opinion that the letter was malicious, or a jest. 
Mr. M'Leod came to take leave of me. I mentioned the 
circumstance to him slightly, and in general terms : he 
looked very serious, and said, "All these things are little 
in themselves, but are to be heeded, as marking the un- 
settled minds, of the people — straws, that show which way 
the wind blows. I apprehend we shall have a rough winter 
again, though we have had so still a summer. The people 
about us are too hush and too prudent — it is not their 
natures — there's something contriving among them : they 
don't break one another's heads at fairs as they used to do; 
they keep from whiskey; there must be some strong motive 
working this change upon them— good or bad, 'tis hard 
to say which. My lord, if we consider the condition of 
these poor people, and if we consider the causes -" 

" Oh I for Heaven's sake, do not let us consider any 
more about it now ; I am more than half-asleep already, 
said I, yawning; " and our considering about it can do no 
good, to me at least; for you know I am going out of the 
kingdom; and when I am gone, M'Leod,' you, in whom I 
have implicit confidence, must manage as you always used 
to do, you know, and as well as you can." 

" True," said M'Leod, calmly, " that is what I shall do, 
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indubitably; for that is my duty, and* since your lordship 
has implicit confidence in me, my pleasure. I wish your 
lordship a good night and a good journey." 

" I shall not set out in the morning — not till the day 
after to-morrow, I believe," said I, " for I feel consumedly 
tired to-night : they have plagued me about so many things 
to-day; so much business always before one can get away 
from a place ; and then Joe Kelly has no head." 

"Have a care he has not too much head, my lord, as 
your anonymous correspondent hints — he may be right 
there — I told you from the first I would not go security for 
Joe Kelly's honest/; and where there is not strict honesty, 
I conceive there ought not to be implicit confidence." 

"O, hang it I as to honesty, they aie none of them ho- 
nest; I know that: but would you have me plague myself 
till I find a strictly honest servant? Joe's as honest as 
his neighbours, I dare say : the fellow diverts me, and is 
attached to me, and that's all I can expect. I must sub- 
mit to be cheated, as all men of large fortunes are, more 
or less." 

"Mr. M'Leod listened with stubborn patience, and re- 
plied, that, if I thought it necessary to submit to be cheated, 
he could make no objection, except where it might come 
under his cognizance; and then he must take the liberty to 
remonstrate, or to give up his agency to some of the 
many, who could play better than he could the part of 
the dog in the fable, pretending to guard his master's 
meat. 

The cold ungracious integrity of this man, even in my 
own cause, at once excited my spleen and commanded my 
respect. After Shaking my head, as I sat for two minutes 
in silence, I called after M'Leod, who moved towards the 
door, "Why, what can I do, Mr. M'Leod? What would 
you have me do ? Now, don't give me one of your dry 
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answers, but let me have your notions as a friend : you 
know, M'Leod, I cannot help having the most perfect con- 
fidence in you." 

He bowed; but rather stiffly. 

"I am proud to hear you cannot help that, my lord/' 
said he. " As to a friend, I never considered myself upon 
that footing till now : but as you at present honour me so 
far as to ask my counsel, I am free to give it. Part with 
Joe Kelly to-night ; and whether you go or stay, you are 
safer without him. Joe's a rogue : he can do no good, and 
may do harm." 

" Then," said I, "you are really frightened. by this ano- 
nymous letter?" 

" Cannot a man take prudent precautions without he is 
frightened ?" said M'Leod. 

"But have you any particular reason to believe — in 
short to — to think, there can be any real danger for my 
life?" 

"No particular reason, my lord; but the general rea- 
sons I have mentioned; the symptoms among the common 
people lead me to apprehend there may be fresh risings 
of the people soon ; and you, as a man of fortune and rank, 
must be in danger- Captain Hardcastle says, that he has 
bad informations of seditious meetings; but he being a 
prejudiced man, I don't trust altogether to what he says." 

" Trust altogether to what he says !" exclaimed I : " no, 
surely; for my part, 1 do not trust a word he 1 says: and 
his- giving it as his opinion that the people are ill-inclined 
would decide me to believe the exact contrary." 

•'It would hardly be safe to judge that way either," said 
M'Leod; "for that method of judging by contraries might 
make another's folly the master of one's own sense." 

"I don't comprehend you now. Safe way of judging* 
or not, Captain llardcastle's opinion shall never lead mine. 
When I asked for your advice, Mr. M'Leod, it was because 
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I have a respect for your understanding; but I cannot 
defer to Captain Hardcastle's. I am now decided in my 
own opinion, that the people in this neighbourhood are 
perfectly well-disposed : and as to this anonymous letter, it 
is a mere trick, depend upon it, my good sir. I am sur- 
prised that a man of your capacity should be the dupe of 
such a thing; I should not be surprised if Hardcastle him- 
self, or some of his people, wrote it/' 

"I should,' 9 said M'Leod, coolly. 

" You should !" cried I, warmly* " Why so ? And why 
do you pronounce so decidedly, my good friend ? Have 
not I the same means of Judging as you have? unless, in- 
deed, you have some private reason with which I am un- 
acquainted. Perhaps," cried I, starting half up from the 
sofa on which I lay, charmed with a bright idea; which had 
just struck me, "perhaps, M'Leod, you wrote the letter 
yourself for a jest. Did you ?" 

"That's, a question, my lord," said M'Leod, growing 
suddenly red, and snatching up his hat with a quicker mo- 
tion than I ever saw from him before, " that's a question, 
my lord, which I must take leave not to answer : a ques- 
tion, give me leave to add, my Lord Glenthorn," continued 
he, speaking in a broader Scotch accent than I had ever 
heard from him before, "which I should knock my equal 
doon for putting to me. A M'Leod, my lord, m jest or. in 
earnest, would scorn to write to any man breathing that 
letter to which he would not put his name : and more, a 
M'Leod would scorn to write or to say that thing, to which 
he ought not to put his name. Your humble servant, my 
Lord Glenthorn," said he, and, making a hasty bow, de- 
parted. 

I called after him, and even followed him to the head of 
* the stairs, to explain and apologize; but in vain : I never 
saw him angry before. 

"It's very weel, my lord, it's very weel; if you say you 
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meant nothing offensive, it's very weel; but, if you think 
fit, my lord, we will sleep upon it before we talk any more. 
I am a wee bit wanner than I could wish, and your lord- 
ship has the advantage of me, in being cool. A M'Leod is 
apt to grow warm, when he's touched on the point of ho- 
nour; and there's no wisdom in £alking when a man's not 
his own master." 

"My good friend/' said I, seizing his hand as he was 
buttoning up his coat, "I like you the better for this 
warmth; but I won't let you sleep upon your wrath : you 
must shake hands with me before that hall-door is opesed 
to you." 

"Then so I do, for there's no standing against this frank- 
ness : and to be as frank with you, my lord, I was wrong 
myself to be so testy-— I ask pardon too. A M'Leod never 
thought it a disgrace to crave a pardon when he was wrong." 

We shook hands, and parted better friends than ever. 
I spoke the exact truth when I said that I liked him the 
better for his warmth : his anger wakened me, and gave 
me something to think of, and some emotion for a few mi- 
nutes. Joe Kelly presently afterwards came, with the sim- 
plest face imaginable, to inquire what I had determined 
about the journey. 

"To put it off till the day after to-morrow," said I. 
"Light me to bed." 

He obeyed^; but observed, that "it was not his fault now 
if there was puttfrigs-off; for his share every thing was 
ready, and he was willing and ready to follow me, at a 
moment's warning, to the world's end, as he had a good 
right to do, let alone inclination ; lor, parting me, he could 
never be right m himself; and though loth to part his coun- 
try, he had rather part that nor* me." 

Then, without dwelling upoo these expressions of at- 
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tachment, he changed to a merry mood, and by his drol- 
leries diverted me all the time I was going to bed, and at 
last fairly talked me asleep. 



- / 



CHAPTER XV. 

When the first gray light of morning began to make ob- 
jects indistinctly visible, I thought I saw the door of my 
apartment open very softly. I was broad awake, and kept 
my eyes fixed upon it— it opened by very slow degrees ; my 
head was so full of visions, that I expected a ghost to enter 
— but it was only Ellinor. 

" Ellinor," cried I, " is it you, at this time in the morn- 
ing? 

"Hush 1 hush!" said she, shutting the door with great 
caution, and then coming on tiptoe close to my bedside ; 
"for the love of God speak softly, and make no stir to 
awake them that's asleep near and too near you. It's un- 
known to all that I come up; for, may be, when them people 
are awake and about, I might not get the opportunity to 
speak, or they might guess I knew something by my looks." 

Her looks were full of terror — I was all amazement and 
expectation. Before she would say a word more* she 
searched the closets carefully, and looked behind the ta- 
pestry, as if she apprehended that she might be overheard: 
satisfied that we were alone, she went on speaking, but still 
in a voice that, with my utmost strained attention, I could 
but just hear. 

" As you hope to live and breathe," said she "never go 
again after night-fall any time walking in that lone place by 
the sea-shore. It's a mercy you escaped as you did; but 
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if you go again you'll never come back alive — for never 
would they get you to do what they want, and to be as 
wicked as themselves — the wicked villains !'* 

" Who?" said I — "** What wicked villains ? I do not un- 
derstand you ; are you in your right senses?" 

4 'That I am, and wish you was as much in yours; but it's 
time yet, by the blessing of God ! What wicked villains 
am I talking of? Of three hundred that have sworn to 
make you their captain, or in case you refuse, to have your 
life this night. What villains am I talking of? Ofiiim, 
the wickedest of all, who is now living in the very house 
with you, that is now lying in the very next room to you." 

"Joe Kelly?" 

" That same — from the first minute I saw him in the 
>castle, I should have hated him, but for his causing you 
for to put off the journey to England. I never could 
abide him ; but that blinded me, or I am sure I would have 
found him out long ago." 

" And what have you found out concerning him?" 

"That he is (speaking very low) a united -man, and 
stirring up the rubbles again here ; and they have their 
meetings at night in the great cave, where the smugglers 
used to hide formerly, under the big rock, opposite the old 
abbey — and there's a way up into the abbey, that you 
used to be so fond of walking to, dear." 

' ' Good Heavens ! can this be true ?" 

" True it is, and too true, dear." 

" But how did you find all this out, Ellinor?" 

** It was none of I found it, nor ever could any such 
things have come into my head — but it pleased God to 
make the discovery of all by one of the childer — my own 
grandson — the boy you gave the gun to, long and long ago, 
to shoot them rabbits. He was after a hare yesterday, and 
it took him a chase over that mountain, and down it went 
and took shelter in the cave, and in went the boy after it, 
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and as he was groping about, he lights on an old great 
eoat; and if he did he brought it home with him, and was 
showing it, as I was boiling the potatoes for their dinner 
yesterday, to his father forenent mfc, and turning the pock- 
ets inside out, what should come up but the broken bead 
of a pike; then he torches in the. other pocket, and finds 
a paper written all over — I could not read it — thank God, 
I never could read none of them wicked things, nor could 
the boy— by very great luck he could not, being no scholar, 
or it would be all over the country before this." 

" Well, well! but what was in the paper after all ? Did 
any body read it ?" 

" Ay, did they — that is, Christy read it*— none but 
Christy— buthe would not tell us what was in it — but said it 
was no matter, and he'd not be wasting his time reading an 
old song— so we thought no more, and he sent the boy up to 
the castle with a bill for smith's work, as soon as we had eat the 
potatoes , and I thought no more about any thing's being going 
wrong, no more than a child; and in the evening Christy 
said he must go to the funeral of a neighbour, and shpuld 
not be home till early in the morning, may be ; and it's 
not two hours since he came home and wakened me, and 
told me where he had been, which was not to the funeral 
at all, but to the cave where the coat was found; and he 
put the coat and the broken head of the pike, and the pa- 
pers all in the pockets, just as we found it, in the cave — 
and the paper was a list of the names of them rubbles that 
met there, and a, letter telling how they would make Lord' 
Glen thorn their captain, or have his life; this was what 
made Christy to try and find out more — so be bid himself 
in a hole in the 6ide of the cave, and built himself up with 
rubbish, only just leaving a place for hisself to breathe — 
and there he staid till nightfall, and then on till midnight, 
God help us t so sure enough, them villains all come filling 
fast into the cave. He had good courage, Godbless him for it 
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—but he always had—and there he heard and saw all — and 
ibis was how they were talking : — First, one began by saying, 
how they must not be delaying longer to show themselves; 
they must make a rising in the country — then named the 
numbers in other parts that would join, and that they would 
not be put down so asy as afore, for they would have good 
leaders—then some praised you greatly, and said they yas 
sure you favoured them in your heart, by all the ill-will you 
got in the county the time of the last 'ruction. But, again, 
others said you was milk and water, and did not go far 
enough, and never would, and that it was not in you, and 
that you was a sleepy man, and not the true thing at all, 
and neither beef nor vael. Again, thim that were for you 
spoke and said you would show yourself soon — and the 
others made reply, and observed you must now spake out, 
or never spake more; you must either head 'em, or be 
tramped under foot along with the rest, so it did not signify 
talking, and Joey Kelly should not bo fribbling any more 
about U; and it was a wonder, said tbey, he was not the 
night at the meeting. An4 what was this about your being 
going off for England — what would they do when you was 
gone, with M'Leod the Scotchman, to come in over them 
again agent, who was another guess sort of map from you, 
and never slept at all, and would scent 'em out, and have 
his corps after 'em, and that once M'Leod was master, 
there would be no making any head again his head; so, 
not to be tiriflg you too much with all they said, backward 
and forward, one that was a captain, or something that 
way, took the word, and bid 'em all hold their peace, for 
tbey did not know what they was talking on, and said that 
Joey Kelly and he had settled it all, and that the going to 
England was put off by Joe, and all a sham, and that when 
you would be walking out to-morrow at nightfall, in those 
lone places by the sea-side or the abbey, he and Joe was 
to seise upon you, and when you would be coming back 
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near the abbey, to have you down through the trap- door 
into the cave, and any way they would swear you to join 
and head them, and if you would not, out with you, and 
shove you into the sea, and no more about it, for it would 
be give out you drown 9 yourself in a fit of the melancholic 
lunacy, which none would question, and it would be proved 
to# you made away wid yourself, by your bat and gloves 
lying on the bank — Lord save us I What are you laughing 
at in that, when it is truth every word, and Joe Kelly was 
to find the body, after a great search. Well, again, say 
you would swear and join them, and head them, and do 
whatever they pleased, still that would not save you in the 
end, for they would quarrel with you at the first turn, be- 
cause you would not be ruled by them as captain, and then 
they would shoot or pike you (God save the mark, dear), 
and give the castle to Joe Kelly, and the plunder all among 
'em entirely. So it was all laid out, and they are all to 
meet in the cave to-morrow evening — they will go along 
bearing a funeral, seemingly to the ahbey-grobnd. And 
now you know the. whole truth, and the Lord preserve you 1 
4nd what will be done? My poor head has no more power 
to think for you no more than an infant's, and I'm all in 
a tremble ever since I heard it, and afraid to meet any one 
lest they should see all in my face. Oh, what will become 
of yees now— they will be the death of you, whatever 
you do 1" 

By the time she came to these last words, Ellinor's fears 
had so much overpowered her, that she cried and sobbed 
continually, repeating — ." What will be done now! What 
will be done!. They'll surely be the death of you, what- 
ever you do." As to me, the urgency of the danger waken- 
ed my faculties : I rose instantly, wrote a note to Mr. 
M'Leod, desiring to see him immediately on particular 
business. Lest my note should by any accident be inter- 
cepted or opened, I couched it id the most general and 
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guarded terms; and added a request, that he would bring 
his last settlement of accounts with him ; so that it was 
natural to suppose my business with him was of a pecuniary 
nature. I gradually quieted poor Ellinor by my own ap- 
pearance of composure; I assured her, that we should take 
our measures so as to prevent all mischief — thanked her 
for the timely warning she had given me — advised her to 
go home before she was observed, and charged her not to 
speak to any one this day of what happened. I desired 
that as soon as she should see Mr. M'Leod coming through 
the gate, she would send Christy after him to the castle, to 
get his bill paid; so that I might then, without exciting 
suspicion, talk to him in private, and we might learn from 
bis own lips the particulars of what he saw and beard in 
the cavern. 

Ellinor returned home, promising to obey me exactly, 
especially as to my injunction of secrecy — to make sure of 
he0elf she said " she would go to bed straight, and have 
the rheumatism v&y bad ajl day; so as not to be in a way to 
talk to none who would call in." The note to M'Leod was 
despatched by one of my grooms, and I was now left at full 
leisure to finish my morning's nap. 

Joe Kelly presented himself at the usual hour inmyroom; 
I turned my head away from him, and, in k sleepy tone, 
muttered that I had passed a bad night, and should break- 
fast in my own apartment* 

Some time afterwards Mr. M'Leod arrived, with an air of 
sturdy pride, and produced his accounts, of which I suffer- 
ed him to talk, till the servant who waited upon us had left 
the room; I then explained the real cause of my sending 
for him so suddenly. I was rather vexed, that I could not 
produce in him, by my wonderful narrative, any visible 
signs of agitation or astonishment. He calmly observed — 
"We are lucky to have so many hours of daylight before 
i. li 
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us. TJie first thmg we have tQ $o is to keep th<* pit ft<p$?n 

from talking." 

I answered for Ellinor. 

" Then the next thing is for me, v^ho apt a ipagietntfe, 
to take the examinations of her son, and see if he wijlswe^r 
to the same that he says." 

Christy was summoned into our presence, and he, carne 
with his bill for smith's work done,' so that the servants 
could have no suspicion of wfiat was going forward. His 

examinations were taken and sworn to in a few minutes ; 

• * ■ * • ... 

his evidence was so clear and direct, that there was no pos- 
sihility of doubting the truth. The only variation between 
his story and his mother's report to me was as f o the num- 
bers he had seen in the cavern— her fe^rs had turned thirteen 
into three hundred. 

Christy assured us that there were ljut thirteen at this 
meeting, but that they said there were three hundred ready 
to join them. +• .• 

" You were a very hold fe%w, fhfisiy," said I, '■' fa> 
hazard yoursfelf in the cave with the villains ; if you bad been 
found out in youj: fiiding-placp, they would b&ve certainly 
murdered you.'* 

" True for ipe," said Christy; but a mm must die somtf 
way, please your honour; and where's the way I could die 
better? Sure, J could not but remember how good you 
was to me that time I was shot, and all you suffered for itl 
It would have been bod indeed if I would stay quiet, and 
let 'em murder you after all. No, np, Christy O'Donoghoe 
.would not do that— any way. I hope, if there's to be any 
fighting, your honour would not wrong me so much as not 
to give me a blunderbush, and let 910 fight a bit a long wid 
the rest for yees," „ 

" We are not come to that yet* my good fellow," said 
Mr. M'Leod, w^tp jwpt oa naethodically; «<jf you are pre^ 
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cipitate, you will spoil all* Go borne to your fpRge, and 
work as usual, and leave the rest to us ,* «pd I promise that 
you shall have your share, if there i? apy lighting." 

Very reluctantly Christy obeyed . Mr. M'Leod then de- 
liberately settled our plap of operations, J had a fishing- 
lodge at a little <M$tMC?» *p4 * plea§ure-bpat there ; fa 
this place If 'Leod was to go, as if op a fishing-party with 
his nephew, a young PWP, wbp pft&P went there to fish. 
They were to carry with thpm some yepjnen in colouxe4 
clothes, as their attendants, apd more were to come a$ 
their guests to dinner* At the lodge there was a small four- 
pounder, which had beep frequently used in times of puh* 
lie rejoicing; a naval victory, announced in the papers of 
the day. afforded a plausible pretence for bringing it out. 
We werp aware that the rebels woujfl bo upon the watoh, 
and therefore took every precaution to prevent t|ieir sus- 
pecting that we had made any discovery. Our fishings 
party was to let the mopl^-funeral pas$ them quietly, tp 
ask some trifling questions, and to give money for pipes 
and tobacco. Towards eyppiag the boat, with the four- 
pounder on board, was to come under afeore, and at a sig- 
nal given by me was to statipp itself opposite to the mouth 
of the cave* 

At the same signal a trusty map on the watch wjp to 
give nptiee to a party hid ip tfio abbey, to secure the 
traprdoor above. The ftignal was to be my presenting a 
pistol to the captain pf the rebels* who intended to meet 
an4 seise mo on my return from my evening's walk. Mr* 
M'Leod at first objected to my hazarding a meeting with 
this man; but I insisted upon it* and I was not sorry to 
give a public proof of my loyalty, and my personal courage 
As to Joe Kelly, I also updertopk to secure him. 

Mr* M'Leod left me, and went to conduct his fishing- 
party. - As soon «a he was gone, I sent for Joe Kelly to 

{day on the flute to me. I guarded my looks and voice as 

11* 
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well as I could, and he did not see or suspect any thing — 
be was too full of his own schemes. To disguise his own 
plots he affected great gaiety; and to divert me, alternate- 
ly played on the flute, and told me good stories all the 
morning. I would not let him leave me the whole day. 
Towards evening I began to talk of my journey to England, 
proposed setting out the next morning, ai^d sent Kelly to 
look for some things in what was called the strong closet— 
a closet with a stout door and iron-barred windows, out 
of which no mortal could make his escape. Whilst ha 
was busy searching in a drawer, I shut the door upon him, 
locked it, anji put the key into my pocket* As I left tjie 
castle, I said in a jesting tone to some of the servants who 
met me — "I have locked Joe Kelly up in the strong room; 
if he calls to you to let him but, never mind him; he will 
not get out till I come home from my -walk — I owe him 
this trick." The servants thought it was some jest, and I 
passed on with my loaded pistols in my pocket. I walked 
for some time by the sea-shore, without seeing any one- 
At last I espied our fishing-boat, just peering out, and then 
keeping close to the shore. I was afraid that the party 
would be impatient at not seeing my signal, and would 
come out to the mouth of the cave, and show themselves too 
sooik If Mr. M'Leod had not been their commander, this, 
as I afterwards learned, would have infallibly happened; 
but he was so punctual, cool, and peremptory, that he 
restrained the rest of the party, declaring that, if it were 
till midnight, he would wait till the signal agreed upon 
was' given. At last I saw a man creeping out of the cave 
— I sat down upon my wonted stone, and yawned as natu- 
rally as I could; then began to describe figures in the sand 
with my stick, as I was wont to do, still watching the 
image of the man in the water as he approached. He was 
muffled up in a frieze great coat; he sauntered past, and 
went on to a turn in the road, as if looking lor some one. 
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I knew well for whom he was looking. As no Joe Kelly 
came to meet him, he returned in a few minutes towards 
me. I had my hand upon the pistol in my pocket, 

"You are my Lard Glenthorn, I presume," said he, 

"lam." 

" Then you will come with me, if you plase, my lard," 
said he. 

•' * "Make no resistance, or I will shoot you instantly," critrit 
I; presenting my pistol with ope hand, and seizing him by 
the collar with the other. I dragged him (fori had force 
enough, now my energy was roused) to the spot appointed 
for my signal. The boat appeared opposite the mouth of 
the cave. Every thing answered my expectation. 

"There," said I, pointing to the boat, ''there are my 
armed friends ; they have a four-pounder — the match is 
ready lighted — your plot is discovered. Co in to your 
confederates in that cave; tell them so. The trap-door U 
secured above ; there is no escape for them : bid them sur- 
render : if they attempt to rush out , the grape-shot wilt 
pour upon them, and they are dead men." 

I cannot say that my .rebel captain showed himself as 
stout as I could have wished for the honour of my victory. 
The surprise disconcerted him totally : I felt him tremble 
under my grasp. He obeyed my orders — went, into the 
cave to bring his. associates to submission. His parley with 
them, however, was not immediately successful : I suppose; 
there were some braver fellows than he amongst them K 
whose counsel might be for open war. In the mean time 
our yeomen landed, and surrounded the cave on all sides* 
so that there was no possibility of escape for those within. 
At last they yielded themselves our prisoners. I am sorry 
I have no bloody battle for the entertainment of such of 
my readers as like horrors; but so it was, that they yielded 
without a drop of blood being spilled, or a shot fired. We 
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let them out of thet* hiding-place one by onei, searching 
each ki he r&ued f6rth, to be sgfcure that they h*d &b «we 
cealed weapons. After they had giveft up tbeafrifcs whicfe 
were concealed fn the dave, the ne*t question wafe, what to 
do with our prisoners. As it was now late., and they ctfuld 
not all te examined and cromfcritted #ithf due legail fcrm to 
the county gaol, Mr. M'Leod advised that we sbouM de- 
tain them in the plice they had chose** for theiiiSefves M 
moaning. Accordingly, in the cav*e We v again stowed tniEffir, 
and left a guard at eafch entrance to tfefcure then* fotf the! 
flight. We returned to the castle. I stopped ait the gate ft* 
tell Ellinor and Christy tbai I was safe. Thef were sittii% 
up watching for the neWs. The moment Ellinor saw riie, 
s"he clasped her hands in an ecstasy of joy, hut could hot 
speak. Christy was voluble in his congratulations,* but,* k* 
the midst of his rejoicing, he could riot help reproachitfg 
ine with forgetting to give him the blunder bush, and to lei 
Km have a bit of the fighting. "Upon my honour," said' I, 
" there was none, or you should have been there." 

"0, don't be plaguing and gathering round him' now/* 
said Ellinor : "sure, he is tired, and look how hot' — no won- 
der — let him get home and to bed : HI run and warm it 
with the pan myself, and not be trusting them." 

She Would not be persuaded that I did not desire to have 
my bed warmed, but, by some short cut, got in before us. 
On entering the Castle-hall, I found her, with the waririing*- 
pan in her hand/ held back by the inqubitive servants, 
who were all questioning her about the news, of which she 
was the first, and not very intelligible enunciator. 

I' called for bread and' water for my prisoner in the 
strong-room, and then f heard various exclamations of 
wonder. 

"Ay, it is all true 1 it is no jest ! Joe is at the bottom 
of all. / never liked Joe Kelly—/ always knew Joe wa* 
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not the right thing — and / always said so; and I, I, and 
and I. And it was but last week I was saying so : and it 
was but yesterday / said so and so." 

I passed through the gossiping crowd with bread and 
water for my culprit. M'Leod instantly saw and followed 
me* 

**I will thake bold to come with you/* safd he; "a pent 
rat's a dangerous animal." — I thanked him, and acquiesced; 
9 but ttaere was no need for the precaution. When we 
opened the door, we found the conscience or terror-struck 
wretch upon his knees, and, in the most abject terms, he 
hnplored our miercy. From the windows of the room, 
which looked into the castle-yard, he had heard enough to 
guess all that had happened. I could not Bear to look at 
him. After I had set down his food, he clung to my knees, 
crying and whining in a most unmanly manner. M'Leod, 
with indignation, loosened him from me, threw him back, 
and locked the door. 

" Cowardice and treachery," said he, " usually go to- 
gether/' 

u And courage and sincerity," said I. " And now we'll 
gd to supper, my good friends. ' I hope you are all as hun- 
gry as I am." 

I never did eat any meal with so much appetite. 

" Tis a pity, my lord," said M'Leod, "but that there 
was a conspiracy against you every day of your life, it 
seems to do you so much good." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"What new wonders? What new misfortunes, Elli- 
nor?" said I, as Ellinor, with a face of consternation, ap- 
peared again in the morning in my room, just as I w*» 
going down to breakfast : "what new misfortunes, Ellinor ?" 

'• Oh ! the worst that could befall me !" cried she, wring- 
ing her hands; "the worst, the very worst 1 — to be the 
death of my own child !" said she, with inexpressible hor- 
ror. " Oh ! save him ! save him ! for the love of Heaven, 
dear, save him ) If you don't save him, 'tis I shall be his 
death." 

She was in such agony, that she could not explain her- 
self farther for some minutes. 

" It was I gave the information against them all to you. 
But how could lever have thought Owen was one of them? 
My son, my own son, the unfortunate cratur; I never 
thought but what he was with the militia far away. And 
how could it ever come into my head that Owen could 
have any hand in a thing of the kind?" 

" But I did not see him last night," interrupted I. 

"Oh! he was there I One of his own friends, one of 
the military that went with you, saw him among the pri- 
soners, and came just now to tell me of it. That Owen 
should be guilty of the like I — Oh ! what could have come 
over him ! He must have been out of his rason. And 
against yeu to be plotting ! That's what I never will be- 
lieve, if even I'd hear it from himself. But he's among 
them that were taken last night. And will I live to see 
him go to gaol?— and will I live to see— No, I'd rather die 
first, a thousand and a thousand times over. Oh 1 for 
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mercy's sake !" said she, dropping on her knees at my feet, 
" have pity on me, and don't let the blood of my own child 
be upon me in my old days." 

"What would you have me do, Etlinor ?" said I, much 
moved by her distress. 

" There is but one thing to do," said she. "Let him 
off : sure, a word from you would be enough for the sol- 
diers that are oyer them on guard. And Mr. M'Leod has 
not yet seen him; and if he was just let escape, there 
' would be no more about it ; and I'd engage he shall fly 
the country, the unfortunate cratur ! and never trouble you 
more. This is all I ask : and sure, dear, you can't refuse 
it to your own Eilinor; your old nurse, that carried ye in 
her arms, and fed ye with her milk, anjd watch'd over ye 
many's the long night, and loved ye : ay, none ever loved, 
or could love ye so well. " 

"I am sensible of it; I am grateful," interrupted I: 
" but what .you ask of me, Eilinor, is impossible — I cannot 
let him escape; but I will do my utmost." 

"Troth, nothing will save him, if you would not say the 
word for him now. Ah ! why cannot you let him off then ?" 

"I should lose my honour; I should lose my character. 
You know that I have been accused of favouring the rebels 
already — you saw the consequences of my protecting your 
other son, though he was innocent and injured, and bore 
aa excellent character." 

" Christy; ay, true : but poor Owen, unlucky as he is 
and misguided, has a better claim upon you." 

" How can that be? Is not the other my foster-brother, 
in the first place ? 

"True, for him. 

"And had not I proofs of his generous conduct and at- 
tachment to me ?" 

"Owen is naturally fonder of you by a great deal," in- 
terrupted she; "I'll answer for that." . 
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"What! When he his just been cfetefcted in c6nfs£Mrig 
against my Kfe ? v 

"That's what I'll never believe," cried Ellfemr v<she- 
fltetttty : "that hfc might Afe drawn ill, mAy be, When out 
of his rason — he was always a wild bo^ — td be a united- 
man, And to hope to get you for his captain, might be the 
case,, and bad enough that; but, jew^l, yot/11 find he did 
never conspire against you : I'd lay down my life upon 
that." 

She threw herself again at my feet, and clung to my 
knees. 

"As* you hope for mercy yourself in this world, or the 
world to come, show some tiow, and' do aot be so hard- 
hearted as to be the death of both mother and son." 

Her supplicating looks and gestures, he* woi*ds, her 
tears, moved me so much, that I Was on the point' of 
yielding; but recollecting what was due to justice arid to 
my oWri character, with an effort of what I thought vir- 
tuous resolution I repeated, " It is impossible : my good 
EUinof , urge me no farther : ask any thing else, and it shall 
be granted, but this is impossible." 

As I spoke, I endeavoured to raise her from the grotind; 
but with the sudden force of angry despair, she resisted. 

"No, you shall not raise me," cried she. "Here lit 
me lie, and break my heart with your cruelty! 'Tis a 
judgment upon me — it's a judgment, and it's fit I should 
feel it as I do. But you shall feeF loo, in spite of your 
bard heart. Yes, your heart is harder than the marble : 
you Want tHe natural touch, you do; for your mbther has 
knelt at your feet, and you have denied her prayer/' 

"My mother 1" 

"And What was her prayer? — Co saVe the life of your 
brother." 

"My brother I Good heavens ! what do I hear?" 

" You hear the truth : you hfear that I am your lawful . 
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mother. Yes, you are iny son. You have forced that 
secret Mm me, which I thought to have carried with me 
to my grave. And now you know all : and now you know 
how wicked I have been, and it was all for you ; for you 
that Refused me the only thing ever I asked, and that* too, 
in my greatest distress, when my heart was just breaking : 
and all this time too, there V Christy — poor good Christy; 
he that I've wronged, and roBbed of his rightful inheritance, 
has been as a son, a dutiful godd son to me, and nfcver did 
he deny me any thing I could ask, but in you I have f6untt 
no touch of tenderness. Theft h's fit I should tell you 
again, and again, and again, that he who is now slaving at 
the forge, to give me the earnings of his labour; he that 
lives, and has lived all his days, upon potatoes and salt, 
and is content; he who has the face and the hands so dis- 
guised with the smoke and the black, that yourself asked 1 
him t'other day did he ever wash his face since he was borir 
— I tell ye, he it is who should live in this castle, and sleep' 
on that soft bed, and be lord of alt here — he is the true 
and real Lord Glenthorn, and to the wide world I'll make it 
known. Ay, be pale and tremble, do ; it's your turn now : 
I've touched you now : but it's too late. In the facfc dt 
day I shall confess the wrong I've done ; and I shall calf 
upon you to give back to him all that by right is his own." 

Ellinor stopped short, for one of my servants at this in- 
stant came into the room. 

"My lord, Mr. M'Leod desires me to let you know thd 
guard has brought up the prisoners, and he is going to 
commit them to gaol, and would be glad to know if you 
choose to see them first, my lord." 

Stupified by all I had just heard, I could only reply, 
that I would come presently. Ellinor rushed past the 
servant,— "Are they come?" cried $he. "Where will I 
get a sight of thefn ?" I staid for a few minutes alotte, to 
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decide upon what I ought to say and do. A multitude of 
ideas, more than had ever come in my mind in a twelve- 
month, passed through it in these few minutes. 

As I was slowly descending the great staircase, Ellinor 
came running, as fast as she could run, to the foot of the 
stairs, exclaiming, " It's a mistake! it's all a mistake, and 
I was a fool to believe them that brought me the word. Sure 
Ody's not there at all ! nor ever was in it. I've seen them 
all, face to face ; and my son's not one of them, nor ever was : 
apd I was a fool from beginning to end — and I beg your 
pardon entirely," whispered she, coming close to my ear : 
" I was out of my reason at the thought of that boy's being 
to suffer, and I, his mother, the cause of it. Forgive all 
I said in my passion, my own best jewel : you was always 
good and tender to me, and be the same still, dear. I'll 
never say a word more about it to any one living : the secret v 
shall die with me. Sure, when my conscience has borne 
it so long, it may strive and bear it a little longer for your 
sake : and it cau't be long I ha,ve to live, so that will make all 
easy. Hark! they are asking for you. Do you go your 
ways into the great parlour, to Mr. M'Leod, and think no 
more of any thing at all but joy. My son's not one of them ! 
I must go to the forge, and tell Christy the good news." 

Ellinor departed, quite satisfied with herself, with me, 
and with all the world. She took it for granted that she 
left me in the same state of mind, and that I should obey 
her injunctions, and think of nothing but jay. Of what 
happened in the great parlour, and of the examinations of 
the prisoners, I have but a confused recollection. I remem- 
ber that Mr. M'Leod seemed rather surprised by my indif- 
ference to what concerned me so nearly; and that he was 
obliged to do all the business himself. The men were, I 
believe, all committed to gaol, and Joe Kelly turned king's 
evidence; but as to any further particulars, I know no more 
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than if I had been in a dream. The discovery, which EI- 
linor had just made to me, engrossed all my powers of at- 
tention. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Lb vrain'estpas tou jours vraisemblable," says an acute 
observer of human affairs. The romance of real life cer- 
tainly goes beyond all other romances; and there are facts 
which few writers would dare to put into a book, as there 
are skies which few painters would venture to put into a 
picture. 

When I had leisure to reflect, I considered, that as yet 
I had no proof of the truth of EUinor's strange story, except 
her own assertions. I sent for her again, to examine her 
more particularly. I was aware, that, if I alarmed her, I 
should so confuse her imagination, that I should never ob- 
tain the truth ; therefore I composed myself, and assumed 
my usual external appearance of nonchalance. I received 
her lolling upon my sofa, as usual, and I questioned her 
merely as if to gratify an idle curiosity. 

M Troth, dear," said she, " I'll tell you the whole story 
how it was, to make your mind asy, which, God knows, 
mine never was, from that minute it first came 'into my 
head, till this very time being. You mind the time you got 
the cut in your head — no, not you, jewel; but the little 
lord that was then, Christy there below that is.— Well, the 
cut was a terrible cut as ever you seen, got by a fall on the 
fender from the nurse's arms, that was drunk, three days 
after he was born." 

" I remember to have heard my father talk of some 
accident of this sort, whi«h happened to me when I was 
an infant. 
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"Ay, stipe poough it did, and that yyas what first. put 
him in {the potipp of taking the little lord put of the hands 
of the Dublin nurse-tenders, and them that were about my 
Lady Glenthorn, and did not know how to manage her, 
which was the cause of her death : and Bfc said he'd hare 
his own way about his son and heir any way, and have 
him nursed by a wholespine woinap ip a cabin, and brought 
up hardy, as he, and the old lord, and all the family, were 
before him; So with that he sends for me, and he puts 
the young lord, God bh»s him, into niy arms himself, and 
a donny thing he was that Same time to look at, for he 
was but just out of the surgeon's hands, the head jutit 
healed and scarred oyer like; and my lord said there 
should be no more doctors never about him.. So I took 
him, that is, Christy, and you, to a house at the sea, for 
the salt water, find showed him every justice; and my lord 
often came to see him whilst he was in the country; bill 
then he was off, after a time to Dublin, and I was in a lone 
place, where nobody Game, and toe child was very sick 
with me, and you was all the time as fine and thriving a 
child as ever you see; and I thought, to be sure, one aight, 
that he would die wid me. He was very bad, very bad 
indeed; and I was sitting up in bed, rocking him backward* 
and forwards this ways : I thought with myself, what a 
pity it was the young lord should die, and he an only son 
and heir, and the estate to go out of the family the Lord 
knows wfaerfe ; and then the grief the father, would he in : 
and then I thought bow happy he would be if he had such 
a fine babby as you, dear ; and you was a fine bdhky* iP 
be sure : and then i thought how happy it would.be for 
you, if you was in the place of the little lord : aoft then it 
came into my head, just like a shot, where would he the 
harm to change you ? for I thought the real lord frould 
surety die; and then, what a gain it would be to all, if it 
was never known, and if the dead child was carried to the 
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gfaye, sineo it must go, as only poor EUityor O'Donoghop's, 
ajjid no more about it. Well, if it wa? a picked tfrougjit, 
it was ih$ devil himself put it in my head, to jbe sure : fop, 
^nly for ,him, I should never have had the .sense to think of 
such a thing, for I was a J ways innocent like, and not 
worldly given. But so it was, the devil put it in my head, 
and made me do it, and showed me how. and all in a 
minute. So, I mind, your eyes and hair were both of the 
very same colour, dear; and as to the rest, there's no tell- 
ing how those young things alter in a lew months, and my 
lord jvould not be down from Dublin in a hurry, so I 
settled it all right ; and as there was no likelihood at aU 
t\)e real lord would live, that quieted my conscience; for 
I argued, U was better the father should have any sort of 
child at all than. none. So, when my lord came down, I 
carripd him the child to see, that is yoi?, jewel. He praised 
me greatly fojr all the care I had taken of his boy ; and 
said, how finely you was come on ! and I never see $ 
father in greater joy; and it would haye been a sin, I 
thought, to tell him the truth, after he tpok the change 
ifyit was put upon him so well, and it made him sq happy 
likp. Well, I was afeard of my life he'd pull off the cap 
to search for the scar, So I would not let your head be 
torched any way, dear, saying it was tinder and soft still 
with the fall, and you'd cry if the cap was stirred ; and so 
I made ip out, indeed, very well; for, God forgive me, I 
twitched the string under your chin, dear, and made yon 
cry Jikje mad, when they would come to touch you. So 
there was no more about it, and I had you home to my* 
self, an4, all in good time, the hair grew, and fine thick 
hair it was, God bless yoij; and so there was no more 
ahput it, apd I got into np trouble at all ; for it all fell out 
just as I h a 4 laid it out, except jthqt the real little young 
lofd did not die as I thought; tnd it was a wonder but he did, 
for ypu never saw none sp neqp death, aqd backwards and 
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forwards, what turns of sickness he took with me for month* 
upon months, and year after year, so that none could think, 
no more than me, there was any likelihood at all of rearing 
of him to man's estate. So that kept me easier in my mind 
concerning what I'd done ; for as I kept saying to myself, 
better the family should have an heir to the estate, suppose 
not the right, than none at all ; and if the father, nor 
nobody, never found it out, there was he and all the family 
made happy for life, and my child made a lord of, and 
none the wiser or the worse. Well, so I down-argued my 
conscience ; and any way I took to little Christy, as he was 
now to be called — and I loved him, all as one as if he was 
my own — not that he was ever as well-looking as Ody, or 
any of the childer I had, but I never made* any differ 
betwixt him and any of my own — he can't say as I did, 
any how, and he has do reason to complain of my being 
an unnat'ral mother to him, and being my foster-child I 
had a right to love him as I did, and I never wronged him 
in any way, except in the one article of changing him at 
nurse, which he being an infant, and never knowing, was 
never a bit the worse for, nor never will, now. So all's 
right, dear, and make your mind asy, jewel ; there's the 
whole truth of the story for you." 

"But it is a very strange story, Ellinor, after all, and 
— and I have only your word for it, and may be you are 
only taking advantage of my regard for you to make me 
believe you." 

"What is it, plase your honour?" said she, stepping 
forward, as if she did not hear or understand me. 

" I say, Ellinor, that after all I have no proof of the 
truth of this story, except your word." 

" And is not that enough, and where's the use of having 
more ? but if it will make you asy, sure I can give you 
proof— sure need you go farther than the scar on his head? 
If he was shaved to-morrow, I'd engage you'd see it fast 
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enough; but, sure, can't you put your hand up to your 
head this minute, and feel there never was no scar there, 
nor if all the hair you have, God save the mark, was 
shaved this minute, ndter a bit of a scar would be to be 
seen; but proof is it you want ? — why there's the surgeon 
that dressed the cut in the child's head, before he ever came 
to me, sure he's the man that can't forget it, and that will 
tell all : so to make your mind asy* see him, dear, but for 
your life don't let him see your head to feel it, for he'd 
miss the scar, and might suspect something by your going 
to question him." 

"Where does he live?'* interrupted I. 
u Not above twelve miles off." 
"Is he alive?" 

"Ay, if he been't dead since Candlemas." 
At first I thought of Writing to this man; but afterwards, 
being afraid of committing myself by writing, I went to 
him: he had long before this time left off business, and had 
retired to enjoy his ftrtune in the decline of life. He was 
a whimsical sort of character ; he had some remains of his 
former taste for anatomy, and was a collector of curiosities. 
I found him just returned from a lake which he had been 
dragging for moose-deer's horns, to complete the skeleton 
of a moose- deer which he had mounted in his hall. I in- 
troduced myself, desiring to see his museum, and men- 
tioned to him the thigh-bone of a giant found in my 
neighbourhood; then by favour of this bone I introduced 
the able cure that he had made of a cut in my head, when 
I was a child. 

"A cut in your head, sir? Yes, my lord, I recollect 
perfectly well, it was a very ugly cut, especially in an 
infant's head ; but I am glad to find you feel no bad effects 
from it. Have you any cicatrice on the place ? — Eleven 
feet high, did you say? and is the giant's skeleton in your 

neighbourhood?" * 

i. 'n 
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I humoured his J*ncy, and by degrees he gave me all 
the information I wanted without in the least suspecting my 
secret motives. He described the length, breadth, and 
depth, of the wound to me; showqfl me just where it was 
on the head, and observed that it must have left an in- 
delible mark, but that my fine hair covered it. When he 
seemed disposed to search for it, I defended myself with 
the. giant's thigh-bone, and warded off his attacks most 
successfully. To satisfy me upon this point, I affected to 
think that he had not been paid : he said he had been 
amply paid, and he showed me his books to prove it. I 
examined the dates, and found that they agreed with 
Ellinor's precisely. On my return home, the first thing I 
did was to make Christy a present of a new wig, which I 
was certain would induce him to shave his head; for the 
lower Irish agree with the beaux and belles of London and 
Paris, in preferring wigs to their own hair. Ellinor told 
me, that 1 might safely let his head be shaved, because to 
her certain knowledge, he had sea* of so many cuts, 
which he had received at fairs upon his skull, that there 
would appear nothitfg particular in one more or less. As 
soon as the head was slaved, and the wig was worn, I took 
an opportunity one day of stopping at the forge to have one 
of my horse's shoes changed; and whilst this was doing, I 
took notice of his new wig, and how well it fitted him. As 
I expected, he took it off to show it me better, and to pay 
his own compliments to it. - *' 

** Sure enough, you are a very fine wig," said he, apos- 
trophising it as he held it up on the end of his hafpmer, 
" and God bless him that giye it me, and it fits me as 
tight as if it was nailed to my head." 

" Tou seem to have had a good many nails in your head 
already, Christy," said I, •' if one may judge by all these 
scars." 
4 'Oh yes, please your honour, my lord," said he, " there's 
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no harm in them neither ; they ar# scratches got when I 
was no wiser than I should be, at fairs, fighting with the 
boys of Shrawd-na-scoob." 

Whilst he fought his battles o'er again, I had leisure to 
study his head; and I traced precisely all the boundary 
lines. The situation, size, and figure of the cicatrice, 
which the surgeon and Ellinor had described to me, were 
so visible and exact, that no doubt could remain in my 
mind of Christy's being the real son of the late Lord and 
Lady Glenthorn. This conviction was still more im- 
pressed upon my mind a few days afterward* I recollected 
having seen a file of family-pictures in a lumber-room in 
the castle; and I rummaged them out to see if I could 
discover amongst them any lioness to Christy : I found 
one; the picture of my grandfather, — I should say, of his 
grandfather,— to which Christy bore a striking resem- 
blance, when I saw him with his face washed, and in his 
Sunday clothes. 

My -mind being now perfectly satisfied of the truth of 
Ellinor's story, I was next to consider how I ought to act. 
To be or not to be Lord Glenthorn, or, in other words, 
to be or not to be a villain, was now the question. I 
could not dissemble to my conscience this plain stale of 
the case, that I had no right to keep possession of that 
which I knew to be another's lawful property : j$t, edu- 
cated as I had been, and accustomed to the long enjoy- 
ment of those luxuries, which become necessaries to the 
wealthy * habituated to attendance as I had been, and even 
amongst the dissipated and idle notorious for extravagance 
the most unbounded and indolence the most inveterate ; 
how was I at once to change my habits, to abdicate my 
rank and power, to encounter the evils of poverty? I was 
not compelled to make such sacrifices; for though Ellinor's 
transient passion had prompted her to threaten me with a 
public discovery, yet I knew that she would as soon cut 

12* 
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off her own right hant as execute her threats. Her affec- 
tion for me, and her pride in my consequence, were so 
strong, that I knew I might securely rely upon her secrecy. 
The horrid idea of being the cause of the death of one of 
her own children had for a moment sufficient power to 
balance her love for me ; yet there was but little proba- 
bility that any similar trial should occur, nor had I reason 
to apprehend that the reproaches of her conscience should 
induce her to make a voluntary discovery; for all her ideas 
of virtue depended on the principle of fidelity to the objects 
of her affection, and no scrupulous notions of justice dis- 
turbed her understanding or alarmed her self-complacency. 
Conscious that she would willingly sacrifice all she had in 
the world for any body she loved, and scarcely compre- 
hending that any one could be selfish, she, jn a confused 
way, applied the maxim of— "Do as you would be done 
by/ 9 and was as generous of the property of others as of 
her own. At the worst, if a lawsuit commenced against 
me, I ktfew that possession was nine-tenths of the law. I 
also knew that Ellindr's health was declining and that the 
.secret would die with her. Unlawful possession of the 
wealth I enjoyed could not, however, satisfy my own mind; 
and, after a severe conflict between my love of ease and 
jny sense of right — between my tastes and my principles — 
I determined to act honestly and honourably, and to relin- 
quish what I could no longer maintain without committing 
injustice and feeling remorse. I was, perhaps, the more 
.ready to do rightly, because I felt that I was not compelled 
to it. Thp moment when I made this virtuous decision 
was the happiest I had at that time ever felt; my mind 
seemed suddenly relieved from an oppressive weight; my 
whole frame glowed with new life ; and the consciousness 
of courageous integrity elevated me so much in my own 
opinion, that titles, .and rank, and fortune, appeared as no- 
ihing in my estimation. I rang my bell eagerly, and or- 
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dered that Christy O'Donoghoe should be immediately sent 
for. The servant went instantly; but it seemed to me an 
immoderately long time before Christy arrived. I walked 
up and down the room impatiently, and at last threw my- 
self at full length upon a sofa — the servant returned. 

" The smith is below in the hall, my lord." 

"Show him up." — He was shown up into the ante- 
chamber. 

" The smith is at the door, my lord." 

" Show him in, cannot you ? What detains him ?" 

" My brogues, my lord ! I'd be afraid to come in with 
em on the carpet." Saying this, Christy came in, step- 
ping fearfully, astonished to find himself in a splendid 
drawing-room. 

" Were you never in this room before, Christy ?" said I. 

"Never, my lord, plase your honour, barring the day I 
mended the bolt." 

" It is a fine room, is not it, Christy ?" 

" Troth, it is, the finest ever I see, sure enough. " * 

" How should you like to have such a room of your own, 
Christy?" 

. "Is it I, plase your honour?" replied he, laughing: 
" what should I do with the like ?" • 

" How should you feel if you were master of this great 
castle ?" 

"It's a poor figure I should make, to be sure," said he, 
turning his head over his shoulder towards the door, and 
resting upon the lock : "I'd rather be at the forge by a 
great dale." 

"Are you sure of that, Christy? Should not you like 
to be *ble to live without working any more, and to have 
horses and servants of your own 4 ?" 

" What would I do with them, plase your honour, I that 
have never been used to them ? sure they'd all laugh at me, 
and I'd not be the better o'that, no more than of having 
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nothing to do ; I that have been always used to the work, 
what should I do all the d*y without it ? But sure, my 
lord," continued he, changing his voice to a more serious 
tone, " the horse that I shod yesterday for your honour 
did not go lame, did he ?" 

" The horse is very well shod, I believe; I have not rid- 
den him since — I know nothing of the matter." 

" Because I was thinking, may be, it was that made your 
honour send for me up in the hurry — I was afeard I'd find 
your honour mad with me ; and I'd be very sorry to dis- 
oblige you, my lord; and I'm glad to see your honour 
looking so well after all the trouble you've been put to by 
them rubbles, the villains, to be consorting against you 
under-ground. But thanks be to God, you have 'em all in 
gaol now. I thought my mother would have died of the 
fright she took, when the report came that Ody was one of 
them. I told her there could not be no truth in it at all, 
but she would not mind me — it would be a strange un- 
natural thing indeed of any belonging to her to be plotting 
against your honour. I knew Ody could not be in it, and 
be a brother of mine; and that's what I kept saying all the 
time; but she never heeded me : for your honour knows, 
wMtn the women are frighted, and have taken a thing into 
their heads, you can't a&y get it out again." 

" Very true. B ut to return to what I was saying — Should 
not you like to change places with me, if you could?" 

"Your honour, my lord, is a very happy jantletaan, 
and a very good jantleman, there's no doubt, and there's 
few but wbuld be proud to be like you in any thing at all." 

" Thank you for that compliment. But now, in plain 
English, as to yourself, would you like to be in my place— 
to change places with me ?" 

" In your honour's place— I ! I would not, my lord; and 
that's the truth now," said he, decidedly. " I would not : 
— no offence, your honour bid me to speak the truth,- — 
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for I've all I want in the world, a good mother, and a good 
wife, and good ckilder y and a reasonable good little cabin, 
and my little pratees, and the grazing of the cow, and work 
enough always, and not called on to slave, and I get my 
health, thank God for all; and what more could I have if I 
should be made a lord to-morrow ?«Sure, my good woman 
would never make a lady; and what should I do with her? 
I'd be grieved to see her the laughing-stock of high and 
low, besides being the same myself, and my boy after me. 
That would never answer for me ; so I am not like them 
that would overturn all to get uppermost ; I never had any 
hand, art or part, in a thing of the kind; I always thought 
and knew I was' best as I am; not but what, if I was to 
change with any, it is with you, my lord, I would be proud 
to change; because if I was to be a jantleman at all, I'd 
wish to be of a ra-al good ould family born." 

"You are then what you wish to be," said I. 

"Och!" strict he, laughing, and scratching his head, 
4 * your honour's jesting me about them kings of Ireland,, 
that they say the 0'Donoghoes was once : but that's what I 
never think <m, that's all idle talk for the like of me, for 
sure that's a long time ago, and what use going back to it ? 
One might as well be gone back to Adam, that was the fa- 
ther of all, but which makes no differ now." 

"But you do not understand me," interrupted I; "I 
am not going back to the kings of Ireland : I mean to tell 
you, that you were born a gentleman — nay,. I am perfectly 
serioos; listen to me." 

44 1 do, plase your hotoour, tbotrgh it is mocking me, I 
know you are, I would be sorry not to take a joke as wl0 
as another." 

" This is no joke; I repeat, that I am serious. You are 
net only a gentleman, but a nobleman — to you this castle 
and this great estate belongs, and to you they shall be 
surrendered. " 
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He stood astonished* and his eyes opening wide* showed 
a great circle of white in his black face, 

"Eh!" cried he* drawing that long breath, which as- 
tonishment bad suppressed. "But how can this be?" 

"Your mother can explain better than I can — your mo* 
ther, did I say? she is not your mother; Lady Glenthorn 
was your mother." * 

" I can't understand it at all—I can't understand it at all. 
I'll lave it all to your honour/' said he* making a motion 
with his hands* as if to throw from him the trouble of com- 
prehending it. 

- " Did you never hear of such a thing as a child's being 
changed at nurse ?" 

" I did* plase your honour; but my mother would never 
do the like* I'll answer for her, any way; and them that 
said any thing of the kind belied her; and don't be believ- 
ing them* my lord." 

"But Ellinor was the person who told me this secret." 
"Was she so ? Oh, she must have been draaming : she 
was always too good a mother to me to have sarved me so. 
But*" added he* struggling to clear his intellects, " you say 
it's not my mother she is; but whose mother is she then? 
Can it be that she is yours? 'tis not possible to think such 
a great lord was the son of such as her, to look at you both : 
and was you the son of my father Johnny ODonoghoe ? 
How is that again ?" 

He rubbed his forehead; and I could scarcely forbear 
laughing at his odd perplexity* though the subject was of 
such serious importance. When he clearly understood 
^fep case* and thoroughly believed the truth* he did not 
seerifr elated by this sudden change* of fortune; he really 
thought more of me than of himself. 

"Well, Fll tell you what you will do then," continued 
he* after a pause of deep reflection; "say nothing to no- 
body, but just keep asy on* even as we are. Don't let 
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there be any surrendering at all, and I'll speak to ray mo 
ther, that is, Ellinor O'Donoghoe, and settle it so ; and let 
it be so settled, in the name of God, and no more about it : 
and none need never be the wiser; 'tis so best for all. A 
good day to your honour, and I'll go shoe the mare." 

" Stay/' said I; " you may hereafter repent of this sud- 
den determination : I insist upon your taking four-and- 
tweuty hours — no, that would be too little — take a month 
to consider of it coolly, and then let me know your final 
determination." 

"Oh ! plase your honour, I will say the same then at 
now. It would be a poor thing indeed of me, after all you 
done for me and mine, to be putting you to more trouble. 
It would be a poor thing of me to forget how you liked to 
have lost your, life all along with me at the time of the 
'ruction. No, I'll not take the fortin from you, any how." 

"Put gratitude to me out of the question, " said I. " Far 
be it from me to take advantage of your affectionate tem- 
per. I do not consider you as under any obligations to 
me; nor will I be paid for doing justice/' 

" Sure enough, your honour desarvedto be born a gen* 
tleman," said Christy. 

"At least I have been bred a gentleman," said I. "Let 
me see you again this day month, and not till then." 

"You shall not— that is, you shall, plase your honour: 
but for fear aily one would suspect any thing, I'd best go 
shoe the mare, any way." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



" What riches give us, let us then inquire—* 
Meat, fire, and clothes— 'What more?— Meat, clothes, and fire." 



» Tbb philosophy we learn from books makes but a faint 
impression upon the mind, in comparison with that which 
we are taught by oar own experience ; and we sometimes 
feel surprised to find, that what we have been taught as 
maxims of morality prove true in real life. After having 
had, for many years, the fullest opportunities of judging of 
the value of riches, when I reflected upon my past life, I 
perceived that their power of conferring happiness is li- 
mited, nearly as the philosophic poet describes : that all the 
changes and modifications of luxury must, in the sum of 
actual physical ^joyment, be reduced to a few elementary 
pleasures, of which the industrious poor can obtain their 
share : a small share, perhaps; but then if is enjoyed with 
a zest that makes it equal in value, perhaps, to the largest 
portion offered to the sated palate of ennui. These truths 
are as old as the world; but they appeared qdite new to me, 
when I discovered them by my own experience. 

During the month which I had allowed to mj foster- 
brother for reflection, I had leisure to philosophize, and my 
understanding made a rapid progress. I foresaw the pro- 
bability of Christy's deciding to become Earl of Glenthorn ; 
notwithstanding that his good sense had so clearly demon* 
strated to him in theory, that, with his education and ha- 
bits, he must be happier working in his forge than he could 
be as Lord of Glenthorn Castle. I was not dismayed by 
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the idea of losing my wealth and rank ; I was pleased with 
myself for my honest conduct, and conscious of a degree 
of pleasure from my own approbation, superior to what my 
riches had ever procured. 

The day appointed for Christy's final determination ar- 
rived. I knew by the first motion of his shoulder as he 
came into the room, what his decision would be. 

"Well, Christy," said I, "you will be Earl of Glenthorn, 
I perceive. You are glad now that I did not take you at 
your word, and that I gave you a month's time for consi- 
deration." 

" Your honour was always considerate; but if I'd wish 
now to be changing my mind," said he, hesitating, and 
shifting from leg to leg, "it is not upon my own account, 
any way, but upon my son Johnny's." 

" My good friend," said I, "no apology is necessary. I 
should be very .unjust if I were offended by your decision, 
and very mean if, after the declarations I have made, I 
could, for an instant, hesitate to restore to you that pro- 
perty, which it is your right and your choice to reclaim." 
Christy made a low bow, and seemed much at a loss 
what he was to say next. 

"I hope," continued I, ''that you will be as happy 
when you are Earl of Glenthorn, as you have been as Christy 
O'Donoghoe." 

" May be not, plase your honour ; but, I trust my childer 
will be happy after me ; and it's them and my wife I'm 
thinking of, as in duty bound. But it is hard your honour 
should be astray for want of the fortin you've been bred to; 
and this Weighs with me greatly on the other side. If your 
honour could Kve on here, and share with us — But I see 
your honour's displeased at my naming that. It was my 
wife thought o'tbat ; I knew it could not do. But then, 
what I think is, that your honour should name what you 
would be pleased to keep to live upon : for, to be sure, 
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you have a right to live as a gentleman, that have always 
lived as one, as every body knows, and none better than I. 
Would your honour be so kind, then, as just to put down 
on a bit of paper what you'd wish to keep; and that same, 
whatever it is, none shall touch but yourself; and I would 
not own a child for mine that would begrudge it you. I'll 
step down and wait below, while your honour writes what 
you plase." 

The generosity of this man touched me to the heart. I 
accepted from him three hundred a year; .and requested 
that the annuity Tallowed to the unfortunate LAdy Glen- 
thorn might be continued; that the house which I had built 
for Ellinor, and the land belonging to it, might be secured 
to her rent-free for life; and that all my debts should be 
paid. I recommended Mr. M'Leod in the strongest man- 
ner, as an agent whose abilities and integrity would be to 
him an invaluable treasure. . , 

Christy, when I gave him the paper on which I had stat- 
ed these requests, took a pen instantly, and would have 
signed his name without reading it; but to this I absolutely 
objected. 

" Well, then," said he, 4i I'll take it home, and read it 
over, and take time, as you desire, to consider. There's 
no danger of my changing my mind about this : I hope 
your honour can't think there is." 

The next day, on returning it to me, he observed, that 
it was making very little of him to put down only such a 
trifle ; and he pressed me to make the hundreds thousands : 
— this I refused. 

" But I hope your honour won't object to what I am 
going to propose. Is not there a house in London ? and 
is not there another in England, in the country? and, sure, 
I and mine can't live there and here and every where at 
once : if you'd just condescend to occupy one of them, 
you'd do me great pleasure, and a great sarvice too ; for 
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every thing would be right, instead of going wrong, as it 
might under an agent, and me at a distance, that does not 
know well how to manage such great estates. I hope you'll 
not refuse me that, if it's only to show me I don't lose your 
honour's good-will." 

The offer was made with so much earnestness, and even 
delicacy, that I could not abruptly refuse it at the moment, 
though one of these magnificent houses could be of no use 
to me with an income of 300/. per annum. 

" As to the annuity," continued Christy, " that shall be 
paid as punctual as the day : Mr. M'Leod will pay it ; and 
he shall have it all settled right, and put upon a stamp, by 
the lawyers, iu case any thing should happen me. Then, 
as to Ellinor, sure, she is my mother, for I never can think 
of her any other way; and, except in that single article of 
changing me at nurse, was always the best of mothers to 
me. And even that same trick she played me, though 
very wicked* to be sure was very nat'ral — ay, very na- 
t'ral — to prefar her own flesh and blood if she could : and 
no one could be more sorry for the wrong she did me than 
she is now : there she is crying at home, ready to break 
her heart : but as I tell her, there's no use in repenting a 
thing when once it is done; and as I forgive her, none can 
ever bring it up against her : and as to the house and farm, 
she shall surely have that, and shall never want for. any 
•thing. So I hope your honour's mind will be asy on that 
matter; and whatever else you recollect to wish, that shall 
be done, if in my power," 

It is with pleasure that I recollect and record all these 
instances of goodness of heart in poor Christy, which, not- 
withstanding the odd mixture of absurdity and sense in his 
language and ideas, will, I make no doubt, please my 
readers, though they cannot affect them as much as they 
affected me. 

I now prepared for my departure from Glenthorn Castle, 
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never more to return. To spare me from unnecessary mor- 
tification, Christy had the wonderful self-command to keep 
the secret faithfully* so that none of the people in the 
neighbourhood, nor even my servants, had the slightest 
idea of the truth. Having long talked of returning to Eng- 
land, the preparations for my journey excited no surprise. 
Every thing went on as usual : except that Christy, instead 
of being at the forge, was almost every day at the ale-house. 
I thought it proper to speak openly of my affairs to Mr. 
M'Leod : he was the only person who could make out a 
correct list of my debts. Besides, I wished to recommend 
him as agent to the future earl, to whom an honest and 
able agent would be peculiarly necessary, ignorant, as he 
was, both of the world and of business; and surrounded, 
as he must probably be, on his accession to his estate, by 
a herd of vulgar and designing flatterers. 

Albeit not easily moved to surprise, Mr. M'Leod really 
did, for an instant, look astonished, when I informed 
him that Christy O'Donoghoe was Earl of Glenthorn. But 
I must resolve not to stop to describe the astonishment 
that each individual showed upon this occasion, else I shall 
never have finished my story. 

It was settled that Mr. M'Leod should continue agent; 
and, for his credit, I must observe, that, after he was made 
acquainted with my loss of rank and fortune, he treated me 
with infinitely more respect and regard than he had ever 
shown me whilst he considered me only as his employer. 
Our accounts were soon settled ; and when this was done, 
and they were all regularly signed, Mr. M'Leod came up 
to me, and, in a low voice of great emotion, said, "I am 
not a man of professions ; but when I say I am a man's 
friend, I hope I shall ever be found to be so , as far as can 
be in my power : and I cannot but esteem and admire the 
man who has acted so nobly as you have done." 

M'Leod wrung my hand as he spoke, and the tears 
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stood in his eyes. I knew that the feeling must indeed be 
strong, which could extort from him even these few words 
of praise, and this simple profession of regard ; but I did 
not know, tilt long afterwards, the full warmth of his 
affections and energy of his friendship. The very next day, 
unfortunately for me, he was obliged to go to Scotland, to 
his mother, who was dying : and at this time I saw no 
more of him. 

In due legal form I now made a surrender of all claim 
upon the hereditary property of the earl of Glenthorn, and 
every thing was in readiness for my journey. During this 
time, poor Ellinor never appeared at the castle. I went 
to see her, to comfort her about my going away, but she 
was silent, and seemingly sullen, and would not be com- 
forted. 

"I've enough to grieve me," said she: " I know what 
will be the end of all ; I see it as plain as if you'd told me. 
There's no hiding nothing from a mother : no, there's 
no use in striving to comfort me." Every method which 
I tried to console her seemed to grieve her mo*e. 

The day before that which was fixed for my departure, 
I went to desire to see her. This request I had repeatedly 
made; but she had, from day to day, excused herself, 
saying that she was unwell, and that she would be up on 
the morrow. At last she came; and though but a few days 
had elapsed since I had seen her, she was so changed in 
♦her appearance, that I was shocked the moment I beheld 
her countenance. 

" You doni't look well, Ellinor," said I : " sit down." 
" No matter whether I sit or stand," said she, calmly, 
" I'm not Ufeg for this world : I won't live long after you 
are gone, that's one comfort, " 

Her eyes were fixed and tearless ; and there was a dead 
unnatural tranquillity in her manner. 

' 'They are making a wonderful great noise nailing up 
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the. boxes, and I seen them cording the trunks as I came 
through the hall. I asked them, could I be of any use : but 
they said I could be of none, and that's true; for, when I 
put my hand to the cord to pull it, I had no 'more strength 
than an infant. It was seven-and-twenty years last Mid- 
summer-day since I first had you an infant in my arms. 
I was strong enough then, and you was a sweet babby. Had 
I seen that time all that would come to pass this day ! But 
that's over now. I have done a wicked thing; but I'll 
send for father Murphy, and get absolution before I die." 

She sighed deeply, then went on speaking more quickly. 

"But I can do nothing until you go. What time will 
you go in the morning, dear? It's better go early. Is it 
in the coach you'll go ? I see it in the yard. But I thought 

» 

you must leave the coach, with all the rest, to the rightful 
heir. But my head's not clear about it all, I believe — and 
no matter." 

. Her ideas rambled from one subject to another in an un- 
connected manner. I endeavoured in vain to recall her 
understanding, by speaking of her own immediate interests; 
of the house that was secured to her for life; and of the 
promise that had. been made me, that she should never 
want for any thing, and that she should be treated with 
all possible kindness. She seemed to listen to me; but 
showed that she did not comprehend what I said, by her 
answers; and, at every pause I made, she repeated the 
same question. 

" What time will you go in the morning, dear !" 

At last I touched her feelings, and she recovered Iyer in- 
tellects, when I suddenly asked, if she would accompany 
me to England the next morning. 

"Ay, that I will!" cried she; "go with you through the 
wide world." 

She burst into tears, and wept bitterly for some time. 

" Ah! now I feel right again," said she; "this is what I 
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wanted; but could not cry this many a day — never since 

the word came to me that yon was going, and all was lost." 

I assured her that I now expected to he happier than I 

had ever been. 

" Oh !" cried she : "and have you never been happy all 

this time? What a folly it was for me, then, to do so 

wicked a thing ! and all my comfort was, the thinking you 

was happy, dear. And what will become of you now? 

And is it on foot you'll go?" 

Her thoughts rambled again. 

94 Whatever way I go, you shall go with me," said I. 

" You are my mother; and now that your son has done 

what he knows to be honest and just, he will prosper in 

the world, and will be truly happy; and so may you be 

happy, now that you have nothing more to conceal." 

She shook her head. 

"It's too late," said she, "quite too late. I often told 

Christy I would die before you left this place, dear ; and 

so I will, you will see. God bless you ! God bless you ! 

and pray to him to forgive me ! None that could know 

what I've gone through would ever do the like; no, not for 

their own child, was he even such as you, and that would 

be hard to find. God bless you, dear; I shall never see 

you more ! The hand of death is upon me — God for ever 

bless you, dear 1" 

She died that night ; and I lost in her the only human 

being who had ever shown me warm, disinterested afFec- 

tion. Her death delayed for a few days my departure from 

Glenthorn Castle. I staid to see her laid in the grave. 

Her funeral was followed by crowds of people : by many, 

from the general habit of attending funerals; by many, who 

wished to pay their court to me, in showing respect to the 

memory of my nurse. 

When the prayers over the dead were ended, and the 

grave closed, just as the crowd were about to disperse, I 
]. 13 
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stood up od a monument belonging to the Glenthorn 
family; and the moment it was observed that I wished to 
address the jpultityde, the moving waves were stilled, and 
there was a dead silence. Every eye was fixed upon me 
with eager expectation. It was the first time in my life 
that I had ever spoken before numbers; but as I was certain 
that I had something to say, and quite indifferent about 
the manner, words came without difficulty. Amazement 
appeared in every face when I declared myself to be the 
son of the poor woman whom we had just interred. And 
when I pointed to the real Earl of Glenthorn, and when I 
declared that I relinquished to him his hereditary title and 
lawful property, my auditors looked alternately at me and 
at my foster-brother, seeming to think it impossible that a 
man, with face and bands so black as Christy's usually 
were known to be, could become an earl. 

When I concluded my narrative, and paused, the si- 
lence still continued ; all seemed held in mute astonish- 
ment. 

"And now, my good friends," continued I, " let me bid 
you farewell ; probably you will never see or hear of m© 
more ; but, whether he be rich or poor, or high or low- 
born, every honest man must wish to leave behind him a 
fair character. Therefore, when I am gone, and, as it 
were, dead to you, speak of me, not as of an impostor, who 
long assumed a name and enjoyed a fortune that was not 
his own; but remember that I was bred to believe myself 
heir to a great estate, and that, after having lived till the 
age of eight-and-twenty, in every kind of luxury, I volun- 
tarily gave up the fortune I enjoyed, the moment I disco- 
vered that it was not justly mine," 

" That you did, indeed," interrupted Christy; «• and of 
that I am ready to bear witness for you in this world and 
in the next. God bless and prosper you wherever you go 1 
and sure enough he-, will, for he cannot do other than 
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prosper one that deserves it so wejj. I never should have 
known a sentence of the secret," continued he, addressing 
his neighbours, "if it had not been fttr At£ generosity to 
tell it me; and even had I found it out by any maracle, 
where would have been the gain of that to me ? for you 
know he could, had he been so inclined, have kept me out 
of all by the law — Ay, baffled me on till my heart was sick, 
and till my little substance was wasted, and my bones 
rotten in the ground; but, God's blessing be upon him ! 
he's an honest man, and done that which many a lord in 
his place would not have done ; but a good conscience is a 
kingdom in itself, and that he cannot but have, wherever 
he goes — and all which grieves me is that he is going away 
from us. If he'd be prevailed with by me, he'd stay where 
he is, and we 'd share and share alike ; but he's too proud for 
that — and no wonder — he has a night to be proud ; for no 
matter who was his mother, he'll live and die a gentleman, 
every inch of him. Any man, you see, may be made a lord; 
but a gentleman, a man must make himself. And yourselves 
can witness, has not he reigned over us like a gentleman, 
and a raal gentleman ; and shown mercy to the poor, and 
done justice to all, as well as to me? and did not he take 
me by the hand when I was persecuted, and none else in 
the wide world to befrindme; and did not he stand up for 
me against the tyrants that had the sway then; ay, and did 
not he put himself to trouble, day and night, go riding 
here and there, and spaking and writing for me ? W3II, as 
they say, he loves his ease, and that's the worst can be 
said of him; he took all this pains for a poor man, and 
had like to have lost his life by it. And now, wherever 
he is and whatever, can I help loving and praying for him? 
or could you? And since you will go," added he, turning 
to me with tears in his eyes, ''take with you the blessings 
of the poor, which, they say, carry a man straight to 
heaven, if any thing can." 

13* 
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The surrounding crowd joined with one Voted in ap- 
plauding this speech : ** It is he that has said what we all 
think," cried, they ^following me with acclamations to the 
castle. When they saw the chaise at the door, which was 
to carry me away, their acclamations suddenly ceased — 
"But is he going? — But can't he stay? — And is he going 
this minute ? troth it's a pity, and a great pity !" 

Again and again these honest people insisted upon 
taking leave of me, and I could not force myself away with- 
out difficulty. They walked on beside my carriage, 
Christy at their bead; and in this species of triumph, me- 
lancholy indeed, but grateful to my heart, I quitted Glen- 
thorn Castle, passed through that park which was no longer 
mine, and at the verge of the county shook hands, for the 
last time, with these affectionate and generous people. I 
then bid my postilion drive on fast; and I never looked 
back, never once cast a lingering look at all I left behind. 
I felt proud of having executed my purpose, and conscious 
I had not the weak, wavering, inefficient character, that 
had formerly disgraced me. As to the future, I had not 
distinctly arranged my plans, nor was my mind during the 
remainder of the daj sufficiently tranquil for rejection. I 
felt like one in a dream, and could scarcely persuade my- 
self of the reality of the events, that had succeeded each 
other with such astonishing rapidity. At night I stopped 
at an inn where I was not known; and having no at- 
tendants or equipage to command respect from hostlers, 
waiters, and inn-keepers, I was made immediately sensible 
of the reality, at least, of the change in my fortune ; but I 
was not mortified — I felt only as if I were travelling in- 
cognito. And I contrived to go to bed without a valet-de- 
chambre, and slept soundly, for I had earned a sound sleep 
by exertion both of body and mind. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

In the morning I awoke with a confused notion that>some« 
thing extraordinary had happened; but it was a good- 
while before I recollected myself sufficiently to be perfectly 
sensible of the absolute and irrevocable change in my cir- 
cumstances. An inn may not appear the best possible plaee 
for meditation, especially if the moraliser's bedchamber 
be next the yard where carriages roll, and hostlers swear 
perpetually; yet so situated, I, this morning, as I lay awake 
in my bed, thought, so abstractedly and attentively, that I 
heard neither wheels nor hostlers* I reviewed the whole 
of my past life; I regretted bitterly my extravagancy 
my dissipation, my waste of time; I considered how^mall 
a share of enjoyment my wealth had procured, either for 
myself or others; how little advantage I had derived from 
my education, and from all my opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge. It had been in my power to associate with 
persons of the highest talents, and of the best information, 
in the British dominions; yet I had devoted my youth to 
loungers, and gamesters, and epicures, and knew that 
scarcely a trace of my existence remained in the minds of. 
those selfish beings, who once called themselves my friends. 
I wished that I could live my life over again; and I felt 
that, were it in my power, I should live in a manner very 
different from that in which I had fooled away existence. 
In the midst of my self-reproaches, however, I had some 
consolation in the idea that I had never been guilty of any 
base or dishonourable action. I recollected, with satisfac- 
tion,, my behaviour to Lady Glen thorn, wh en I discovered^ 
her misconduct; I recollected that I had always showpt 
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gratitude to poor Ellinor for her kindness; I recollected 
with pleasure, that when trusted with power I had not used 
it tyrannically. My exertions in favour of my foster-bro- 
ther, when he was oppressed, I remembered with much 
satisfaction; and the steadiness with Which I behaved, when 
a conspiracy was formed against my life, gave me confi- 
dence in my own courage; and after having sacrificed my 
vast possessions to a sense of justice, no mortal could doubt 
my integrity ; so that upon the whole, notwithstanding my 
past follies, I had a tolerably good opinion of myself, or 
rather good hopes for the future. I was certain, that there 
was more in me than the world had seen; and 1 was ambi- 
tious of proving ihat I had some personal merit, indepen- 
dent of the adventitious circumstances of rank and fortune. 
But how was I to distinguish myself? ^ 

Just as I came to this difficult question, the chamber- 
maid interrupted my reverie, by warning me, in a shrill 
voice, that it was. very late, and that she had called me 
above two hours before. 

44 Where *s my man ? send up my man. 1 I beg your 
pardon — nothing at all : only, my good girl, I should be 
obliged to you if you could let me have a little warm water, 
that I may shave myself.*' 

It was new and rather strange to me to be without at- 
tendants; but I found that, when I was forced to it, I 
c&uld do things admirably well for myself, that I had never 
suspected I could perform without assistance. After I had 
travelled two days without servants, how I had travelled 
with them was the wonder. I once caught myself saying 
to myself, *' that careless blockhead has forgot my night- 
cap/ 9 For some time I was liable to make odd blunders 
~ about my own identity ; I was apt to mistake between my 
old and my new habits, so that when I spoke in the tone 
and imperative mode in which Lord Glenlhorn had been 
habituated to speak, people stared at me as if I was mad, 
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and in my turn I was frequently astonished by their asto- 
nishment, and perplexed by their ease of behaviour in ray 
presence. 

Upon my arrival in Dublin, I went to a small lodging 
which Mr. M'Leod had recommended to me; it was suck 
as suited my reduced finances,* but, at first view, it was 
not much to my taste; however, I ate with a good appe- 
tite my very frugal supper, upon a little table, covered 
with a little table-cloth, on which I could not wipe my 
mouth without stooping low. The mistress of the house, 
a north-country' woman, was so condescending as to blow 
my fire, remarking, at the same time, that coals were a 
very scarce article; she begged to know whether I would 
choose a fire in my bedroom, and what quantity of coals 
she should lay in j she added many questions about board- 
ing, and small-beer, and tea, and sugar, and butter, and 
blankets, and sheets, and washer-women* which almost 
overwhelmed my spirits. 

" And must I think of all these things for myself?" said I, 
in a lamentable tone, and I suppose with a most deplorable 
length of face, for the woman could not refrain from laugh- 
ing : as she left the room, I heard her exclaim, "Lord help 
him t he looks 6s much astray as if he was just new from 
thelsleofSkye." 

The cares of life were coming fast upon me, and I was 
terrified by the idea of a host of petty evils; I sat ruminat- 
ing, with my feet on the bars of the grate, till past midnight,, 
when my landlady, who seemed to think it incumbent upon 
her to supply me with common sense, came to inform me 
that there was a gpod fire burning to waste in thedbedroom, 
and that I should find myself a deal better there tha.n sit- 
ting over the cinders. I suffered myself to be removed to, 
the bedchamber, and again established my feet upon the 
upper bar of the grate. 

"Lach! sir, you'll burn your boots," said my careful 
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landlady; who, after bidding me goodnight, pnt her head 
back into the room, to beg I would be sure to rake the fire, 
and throw up the ashes safe, before I went to bed. Left to 
my own meditations, I confess I did feel rather forlorn. I 
reflected upon my helplessness in all the common business 
of life; and the more I considered that I was totally unfit 
for any employment or profession, 4>y which I could either 
earn money, or distinguish myself, the deeper became my 
despondency. I passed a sleepless night, vainly regretting 
the time that never could be recalled. 

In the morning, my landlady gave me some letters, which 
had been forwarded for me from Glenthorn Castle : the 
direction to the IJarl of Glenthorn scratched out , and in 
its place inserted my new address, " C. 0'Donoghoe f Es<j. 9 
No. 0, Duke- street, Dublin." I remember, I held the 
letters in my hand, contemplating the direction for some 
minutes, and at length read it aloud repeatedly, to my land- 
lady's infinite amusement : — she knew nothing of my his- 
tory, and seemed in doubt whether to think me extremely 

silly or mad. One of my letters was from lord Y , an 

Irish nobleman, with whom I was not personally acquaint- 
ed, but for whose amiable character and literary reputation 
I had always, even during my days of dissipation, peculiar 
respect. He wrote to me to make inquiries respecting the 
character of a Mr. Lyddell, who had just proposed himself 
as tu(or to the son of one of his friends. Mr, Lyddell had 
formerly been my favourite tutor, the man who had encou- 
raged me in every species of ignorance and idleness. In 
my present state of mind, I was not disposed to speak fa- 
vourably $f this gentleman; and I resolved that I would not 
be instrumental in placing another young nobleman under 
his guidance. I wrote an explicit, indignant, and I will say 
eloquent letter, upon this occasion ; but, when I came to 
the signature, I felt a repugnance to signing myself, C. 
O'Donoghoe, and I recollected, that as my history could 
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not yet be public, lord Y would be puzzled by this strange 

name, and would be unable to comprehend this answer to 
his letter. I therefore determined to wait upon his-lerdship, 
and to make my explanations in person : besides my other 
reasons for determining on this visit, I had a strong desire 
to become personally acquainted with a nobleman, of whom 
I had heard so much. His lordship's porter was not quite 
so insolent as some of his brethren; and though I did not 
come in a showy equipage, and though I had no laced foot- 
men to enforce my rights, I gained admission. I passed 
through a gallery of fine statues, to a magnificent library, 
which I admired till the master of the house appeared, and 
from that moment he commanded, or rather captivated, 
my attention. 

Lord Y was at this time an elderly gentleman. In his 

address, there was a becoming mixture of ease and dignity; 
he was not what the French call manitH; his politeness 
was not of any particular school, but founded on those 
general principles of good taste, good sense, and good na- 
ture, which must succeed in all times, places, dhd seasons. 
His desire to please evidently arose not from vanity but be- 
nevolence. In his conversation, there was neither the pe« 
dantry of a recluse, nor the coxcombry of a man of the world : 
his knowledge was select ; his wit without effort, the play 
of a cultivated imagination : the happiness of his expres- 
sions did not seem the result of care; and his allusions were 
at once so apposite and elegant, as to charm both the 
learned and the unlearned : all he said was sufficiently 
clear and )u$t to strike every person of plain sense and 
natural feeling, whilst to the man of literature it had often 
a further power to please, by its less obvious meaning*. 

Lord Y *s superiority never depressed those with whom 

he conversed ; on the contrary, they felt themselves raised 
by the magic of politeness to his level; instead of being 
compelled to pay tribute, they seemed invited to share hi* 
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intellectual dominion, and to enjoy with him the delightful 
pre-eminence of genius and virtue* 

I shall be forgiven for pausing in toy own insignificant 
story, to dwell on the noble character of a departed friend. 
That he permitted me to call him my friend, I think the 
greatest honour of my life. But let toe, if I can, go on 
regularly with my narrative. 

Lord Y took it for granted, during our first half 

hour's conversation, that he was speaking to the Earl of 
Glenthorn: he thanked me with much warmth for putting 
him on his guard against the character of Mr. Lyddell ; 
and his lordship was also pleased to thank me for making 
him acquainted, as he said, with my own character; for 
convincing him how ill it had been appreciated by those, 
who imagined that wealth and title Were the only distinc- 
tions which the Earl of Glenthorn might claim. This com- 
pliment went nearer to my heart than lord Y— — could 
guess. 

"My character/' said I, " since your lordship encou- 
rages me to* speak of myself with freedom, — my character 
has, I hope, been much changed and improved by circum- 
stances; and perhaps those, which might at present be 
deemed the most unfortunate, may ultimately prove of the 
greatest advantage, by urging me to exertion. — Your lord- 
ship is not aware of what I allude to ; a late event in my 
singular history/ 9 continued I, taking up the newspaper* 
which lay on his library table — " my singular history has 
not yet, I fancy, got into the public newspapers. Perhaps 
you will bear it most favourably from myself/' 

LordY was politely, benevolently attentive, whilst 

I related to him the sudden and singular change in my for- 
tune : when I gave an account of the manner in which 1 
had conducted myself after the discovery of my birth, tears 
of generous feeling filled his eyes; he laid his hand upon 
mine when I paused— 
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44 Whatever you have lost/' said he, "you have gained 
a friend. Do not be surprised," continued he, "by this 
sudden declaration. Before I saw you this morning, your 
real character was better known to me than you imagine. 
I learnt it from a particular friend of mine, of whose judg- 
ment and abilities I have the highest opinion, Mr. Cecil De- 
vereux; I saw him just after his marriage, and the very even- 
ing before they sailed* I remember, when Lady Geraldine 
and he were talking of the regret they felt in leaving Ireland , 
among the friends whom they lamented that they should 
not see again, perhaps for years, you were mentioned with 
peculiar esteem and affection. They called you their gene- 
rous benefactor, and fully explained to me the claim you had 
to this title — a title which never can be lost. But Mr. Deve- 
reuxwas anxious to convince me that he was not influenced 
by the partiality of gratitude in his opinion of his bene- 
factor's talents. He repeated an assertion, that was sup- 
ported with much energy by the charming LadyGeraldine, 
that Lord Glenthorn had abilities to be any thing h* pleased; 
and the high terms in which they spoke of his talents, and 
the strong proofs they adduced of the generosity of his cha- 
racter, excited ill my mind a warm desire to cultivate his 
acquaintance; a desire which has been considerably in- 
creased within this last hour. May I hope that the Irish 
rapidity, with which I have passed from acquaintance to 
friendship, may not shock English habits of reserve; and 
may not induce yon to doubt the sincerity of the man, who 
has ventured with so little hesitation or ceremony, to de- 
clare himself your friend ?" 

I was so much moved by this unexpected kindness, that, 
though I felt how much more was requisite, I could answer 
only with a bow ; and I was glad to make my retreat as soon 
as possible. The very next day, his lordship returned my 
visit, to my landlady's irrecoverable astonishment; and I 
had increasing reason to regard him with admiration and 
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affection. He convinced me, that I had interested htm in 
my concerns, and told me, I must forgive him if he spoke 
to me with the freedom of a friend : thus I was encouraged 
to consult him respecting my future plans. Plans, indeed; 
I had none regularly formed; but lord Y -, by his judi- 
cious suggestions, settled and directed my ideas, without 
overpowering me by the formality of advice. My ambition 
was excited to deserve his friendship, and to accomplish his 
predictions. The profession of the law was that to which 
he advised me to turn my thoughts: he predicted, that, if 
for five years I would persevere in application to the neces- 
sary preparatory studies, I should afterwards distinguish 
myself at the bar, more than I had ever been distinguished 
by the title of Earl of Glenthorn. Five years of hard labour! 
the idea alarmed, but did not utterly appal my imagination} 
and to prevent my dwelling upon it too long at the first, 

Lord Y suddenly changed the conversation ; and, in a 

playful tone, said, " Before you immerse yourself in your 
studies, I must, however, claim some of your time. You 
must permit me to carry you home with me to-day, to in- 
troduce you to two ladies of my acquaintance : the one pru- 
dent and old— if a lady can ever be old ; the other, young, and 
beautiful, and graceful, and witty, and wise, and reasonable. 
One of these ladies is much prepossessed in your favour, 
the other strongly prejudiced against you — for the best of 
all possible reasons, because she does not know you. 9 ' 

I accepted Lord Y 's invitation ; not a little curious 

to know whether it was the old and prudent, or the young, 
beautiful, graceful, witty, wise, and reasonable lady, who. 
was much prepossessed in my favour. Notwithstanding 
my usual indifference to the whole race of very agreeable* 
young ladies, I remember trying to form a picture in my 
imagination of this all-accomplished female. 
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CHAPTER XX* 

Upon my arrival at Y House, I found two ladiest 

in the drawing-room, in earnest conversation with Lady 

Y . In their external appearance they were nearly 

what my friend had described; except that the beauty of 
the youngest infinitely surpassed my expectations. The ele- 
gance of her form, and the charming expression of her 
countenance, struck me with a sort of delightful surprise, 
that was quickly succeeded by a most painful sensation. 

" Lady Y , give me leave to introduce to you Mr. 

O'Donoghoe." 

Shocked by the sound of my own name, I was ready to 
recoil abashed. The elderly lady turned her eyes upon me 
for an instant, with that indifference with which we look 
at an uninteresting stranger. The young lady seemed to 
pity my confusion; for though so well and so long used to 
varieties of the highest company, when placed in a situation 
that was new to me, I was unaccountably disconcerted. 
Ah ! thought I, how differently should I be received were 
I still Earl of Glenthorn ! 

I was rather angry with Lord Y for not introducing 

me, as he had promised, to this fair lady; and yet the re- 
petition of my name would have increased my vexation. 
In short, I was unjust, and felt an impatience and irrita- 
bility quite unusual to my temper. Lady Y addressed 

some conversation to me, in an obliging manner, and I did 
my best to support my part till she left me : but my atten- 
tion was soon distracted, by a conversation that com- 
menced at another part of the room, between the elderly 
lady and Lady Y . 

44 My 4ear Lady Y , have you heard the extraor- 
dinary news? the most incredible thing that ever was 
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heard ! For my part, I cannot believe it yet, though we 
have the intelligence from the best authority. Lord 
Glenthorn, that is to say, the person we always called Lord 
Glenthorn, turns out to be the son of the Lord knows who 
' — they don't mention the name." 

At this speech I was ready to sink into the earth. Lord 

Y took my arm, and led me into another room* " I 

have some cameos," said he, " which are thought curious; 
would you like to look at them ?" 

" Can you conceive it?" continued the elderly lady, 
whose voice I still heard, as the folding-doors of the room 
were open : " Changed at nurse ! One hears of such things 
in novels, but, in real life, I absolutely cannot believe it. 
Yet here, in this letter from Lady Ormsby, are all the 
particulars : and a blacksmith is found to be Earl of Glen- 
thorn, and takes possession of Glenthorn castle, and all the 
estates. And the man is married, to some vulgarian of 
course : and he has a son, and may have half a hundred, 
you know; so there is an end of our hopes; and there is an 
end too of all my fine schemes for Cecilia." 

I felt myself change colour again. "I believe," said I 

to lord Y , " I ought not to hear this. If your lordship 

will give me leave, I will shut the door." 

"No, no," said he, smiling, and stopping me, "you 
ought to hear it, for it will do you a great deal of good. 
You know I have undertaken to be your guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend; so you must let me have my own way : 
and if it should so happen, bear yourself abused patiently. 
— Is not this a fine bust of Socrates ?" 

Some part of the conversation in the next room I 
missed, whilst his lordship spoke. The next words I heard 
were — 

"But, my dear lady Y — — , look at Cecilia. — Would 
not any other girl be cast down and miserable in Cecilia's 
place ? yet see how provokingly happy and well she looks." 
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. "Yes," replied lady Y — — , "1 never saw her appear 
better : but we are not to judge of her by what any other 
young lady would be in her place, for I know of none at 
all comparable to Miss Del a mere/' 

"Miss Delamere !" said I to Lord Y * "Is this the 

Miss Delamere who is heir at law to " 

"The Glenthorn estate. Yes— do not let the head of 
Socrates fall from your hands, " said his lordship, smiling. 

I again lost something that was- said in the next room ; 
but I heard the old lady going on with — 

"I only say, my dear, that if the man had been really 
what he was said to be, you could not have done better." 

"Dearest mother, you cannot be serious," replied the 
sweetest voice I ever heard* " I am sure that you never 
were in earnest upon this subject : you could not wish me 
to be united with such a man as Lord Glenthorn was said 
to be." 

" Why? what was he said to be, my dear ?— a little dissi- 
pated, a little extravagant only : and if he had a fortune to 
support it, child, what matter?" pursued the mother : "all 
young men are extravagant now-a-days — you must take the 
world as it goes/' 

"The lady who married Lord Glenthorn, I suppose, 
acted upon that principle; and you see what was the con- 
sequence." 

" O, my dear, as to her ladyship, it ran in the blood : 
let her have married whom she would, she would have 
done the same : and I am told Lord Glenthorn made an 
incomparably good husband. A cousin of Lady Glenthorn's 
assured me that she was present one day, when her ladyship 
expressed a wish for a gold chain to wear round her ne # ck, 
or braid her htir, I forget for what; but that very hour 
Lord Glenthorn bespoke for her a hundred yards of gold 
chain, at three guineas a yard. Another time she longed 
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for an Indian shawl, and his lordship presented he* next 
day with three dozen real India shawls. There's a husband 
Cor you, Cecilia 1" 

"Not for me, mamma/' said Cecilia, laughing. 
* 'Ah, you are a strange* romantic girl, and never will 
be married after all, I fear." 

" Never to a fool, I hope," said Cecilia. 

" Miss Delamere will* however, allow," said Lady Y , > 

" that a man may have his follies, without being a fool, or 
wholly unworthy of her esteem; otherwise, what a large 
portion of mankind she would deprive of hope 1" 

" As to Lord Glen thorn, he was no fool, I promise you," 
continued the mother: "has not he been living prudently 
enough these three years ? we have not heard of late of any 
of his extraordinary landaus/ 9 

"But I have been told," said Cecilia, "that he is quite 
uninformed, without any taste for literature, and absolutely 
incapable of exertion — a victim to ennui. How miserable a 
woman must be with such a husband 1" . 

"But," said Lady Y , " what could be expected from 

a young nobleman bred up as Lord Glenthorn was?" 

"Nothing," said Cecilia; "and that is the very reason I 
never wish to see him." 

" Perhaps Miss Delaimere's opinion might be changed if 

she had known him," said Lady Y . 

"Ay, for he is a very handsome man, I have heard," said 
the mother. " Lady Jpcunda Lawler told me so, in one of 
her letters ; and Lady Jocunda was very near being mar- 
ried to him herself, I can tell you, for he admired her pro- 
digiously." 

" A certain proof that he never would have admired me," 
said Cecilia; "for two women, so opposite in every re- 
spect, no man could have loved." 

"Lord bless you, child! how little you know of the 
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matter ! After all, I dare say, if you had been acquainted 
'with him, you might have been in love yourself with Lord 
Glenthorn." 

"Possibly," said Cecilia, "if I had found him the re- 
verse of what he is reported to be." 

Company came in at this instant. Lord Y -was 

called to receive them, and I followed ; glad, at this instant, 
that I was not Lord Glenthorn. At dinner the conversa- 
tion turned upon general subjects : and Lord Y , with 

polite and friendly attention, drew me out, without seeming 
to do so, in the kindest manner possible. 

I had the pleasure to perceive that Cecilia Delamere did 
not find me a fool. I never, even in the presence of Lady 
Geraldine, exerted myself so much to avoid this disgrace. 

After all the company, except Mrs. and Miss Delamere, 
were gone, kord Y — — called me aside. 

"Will you pardon," said he, " the means I have taken to 
convince you how much superior you are to the opinion 
that has been commonly formed of Lord Glenthorn? Will 
you forgive me for convincing you, that when a man has 
sufficient strength of mind to rely upon himself, and suf- 
ficient energy to exert his abilities, he becomes independent 
of common report and vulgar opinion ? he secures the suf- 
frages of the best judges; and they, in time, lead all the 
rest of the world. Will you permit me now to introduce 
you to your prudent friend and your fair enemy ? Mrs. De- 
lamere — Miss Delamqre, give me leave to introduce to you 
the late Earl of Glenthorn." 

Of the astonishment in the opening eyes of Mrs. Dela- , 
mere I have some faint recollection. I can never forget 
the crimson blush, that instantaneously spread over the 
celestial countenance of Cecilia. She was perfectly silent; 
but her mother went on talking with increased rapidity. 

"Good Heavens I the late Lord Glenthorn ! Why, I was 
talking — but he was not in the room." The ladies ex- 

I. 14 
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changed looks, which seemed to say, " I hope he did toot 
hear all we said of him." 

"My dear Lord Y — -, why did not you tell us this be- 
fore? Suppose we had spoken of his lordship, you would 
have been answerable for all the consequences." 

*' Certainly," said Lord Y . 

" But, seriously/' said the old lady, " have I the pleasure 
to speak to Lord Glenthorn, or have I not? I believe t 
began, unluckily, to talk of a strange story I had heard; 
but perhaps all this is a mistake, and my country corre- 
spondent may have been amusing herself at the expense of 
my credulity. I assure you I was not imposed upon; I 
never believed half the story. " 

"You may believe the whole of it, madam," said I; 
** the Story is perfectly true, " 

"01 my good sir, how sorry I am to heai+you say it is 
all true ! And the blacksmith is really Earl of Glenthorn, 
and has taken possession of the castle, and is married, and 
has a son ! Lord bless me, how unfortunate ! Well, I can 
only say, sir, I wish, with all my heart, you were Earl of 
Glenthorn still/ 9 

After -hearing from Lord Y the circumstances of 

what he was pleased to call my generous conduct, Mrs. 
Delamere observed, that I had acted very generously, to be 
sore, but that few in my place would have thought them- 
selves bound to give up possession of an estate, which I had 
so long been taught to believe was t%y own. To have and 
to hold, she observed, always went together in law; and 
she could not help thinking I had done very injudiciously 
and imprudently not to let the law decide for me. 

I was consoled for Mrs. Delamere's reprehensions by her 
daughter's approving countenance. After this visit, Lord 

Y gave me a general invitation to his house, where I 

frequently aa^W Miss Delamere, and frequently compared 
her with my recolleolioh of Lady Geraldine — >. Co- 
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cilia Delamere was not so entertaining, but she was more 
interesting than Lady Geraldine : the flashes of her lady- 
ship's wit, though always striking, were sometimes dan- 
gerous ; Cecilia's wit, though equally brilliant* shone with 
a more pleasing and inoffensive light. Cecilia had humour, 
but it played rather upon things than upon persons : the 
had not the dexterity of Lady Geraldine in drawing cari- 
cature, but in favourable likenesses she excelled; she had 
neither the powers of mimickry nor the satirical talents of 
Lady Geraldine ; but Cecilia's general observations on life 
and manners showed more impartiality and juster discri- 
mination, if not so wide a range of thought. With as 
much generosity as Lady Geraldine could show in great 
affairs, she had more forbearance and delicacy of attention 
on every-day occasions. Lady Geraldine had much pride, 
and it often gave offence: Cecilia, perhaps, had more pride, 
but it never appeared, except upon the defensive : without 
having less candour, she had less occasion for it than Lady 
Geraldine seemed to harve ; and Cecilia's temper had more 
softness and equability. Perhaps Cecilia was not so fas- 
cinating, but she was more attractive. One had the envied 
art of appearing to advantage in public — the other, the 
more desirable power of being happy in private. I admired 
Lady Geraldine long before I loved her; I loved Cecilia 
lonJ£ before I admired her. 

Whilst I possibly could, I called what I felt for Miss 
Delamere only esteem ; but when I found it impossible to 
conceal from myself that I loved, I resolved to avoid this 
charming woman. How happy, thought I, vqpuld the 
fortune I once possessed now make me ! but in my present 
circumstances what hare I to hope ? Surely my friend Lord 
Y— — has not shown lus usual prudence in exposing me 
to such a temptation : but it is to be supposed, he thinks 
that the impossibility of my obtaining Miss Delamere would 
prevent my thinking or her ; or, perhaps, he depends on 

14* 
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the inertness and apathy of my temper. Unfortunately 
for me, my sensibiKty has increased since I have become 
poor; for many years, when I was rich, and cou^d have* 
married easily, I never wished to marry; and now that I 
have not enough to support a wife, I immediately fall 
desperately in love. 

Again and again I pondered upon my circumstances: 
three hundred a year was the amount of all my worldly 
possessions; and Miss Delamere was not rich, and she had 
been bred expensively; for it had never been absent from 
her mother's mind, that Cecilia wouldbe heiress to the' im- 
mense Glenthprn estate. The present possessor was, 
however, an excellent life, and he had a son stout and 
healthy, so all these hopes of Mrs. Delamere's were at an 
end; and as there was little chance, as she said (laughing), 
of persuading her daughter to marry Johnny, the young 
lord and heir apparent, it was now necessary to turn her 
views elsewhere, and to form for Cecilia some suitable 
alliance. Rank and large fortune were, in Mrs. Delamere's 
opinion, indispensable to happiness. Cecilia's ideas were 
far more moderate ; but though perfectly disinterested and 
generous, she was not so romantic, or so silly, as to think 
of marrying any man, without the probability of his being 
able to support her in the society of her equals: nor, even 
if I could have thought it possible to prevail upon Miss 
Delamere to make an unbecoming and imprudent choice, 
would I have taken advantage of the confidence reposed in 
me by Lord Y — — , to destroy the happiness of a young 
friend, Mr whom he evidently had a great regard. I re- 
solved to see her no more — and for some weeks I kept my 

resolution; I refrained from going to Y House. I 

deem this the most virtuous action of my life ; it certainly 
was the most painful sacrifice I ever made to a sense of 

duty. At last, Lord Y came to me one morning, and 

after reproaching me, in a friendly manner, for having sq 
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long absented myself from his house, declared that he 
would not be satisfied with any of those common excuses, 
which might content a mere acquaintance ; that his sincere 
anxiety for my welfare gave him a right to expect from me 
the frankness of a friend. It was.reKef to my mind to 
be encouraged in this manner. I confessed with entire 

openness my real motive. Lord Y- heard me without 

surprise. 

" It is gratifying to me/' said his lordship, " to be 
convinced that I was not mistaken in my judgment, either 
of your taste, or your integrity ; permit me to assure you, 
that I foresaw exactly how you would feel, and precisely 
how you would act. There are certain moral omens, 
which old experience never fails to interpret rightly, and 
from which unerring predictions of the future conduct, and 
consequently of the future fate of individuals, may be 
formed. I hold that we are the artificers of our own for* 
tune. If there be any whom the gods wish to dgstroju 
these are first deprived of understanding; whom the gods 
wish to favour, they first endow with integrity, inspire with 
understanding, and animate with activity. Have I not seen 
integrity in you, and shall I not see activity? Yes — that 
supineness of temper or habit with which you reproach 
yourself has arisen, believe me, only from want of motive; 
but you have now the most powerful of motives, and in 
proportion to your exertions will be your success. In our 
country, you know, the highest offices of the state are open 
to talents and perseverance; a man of abilities and ap- 
plication cannot fail to secure independence, and obtain 
distinction. Time and industry are necessary to prepare 
you for the profession, to which you will hereafter be an 
honour, and you will courageously submit. 



— ' Time and industry, the mighty two, 
Which bring our wishes nearer to our view.* 
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As to the probability that your present wishes may be 
crowned with success, I can judge only from my general 
knowledge of the views and disposition of the lady whom 
you admire. I know that her views with respect to fortune 
are moderate ; and that her disposition and excellent un- 
derstanding will, in the choice of a husband, direct her 
preference to the essential good qualities, and not to the 
accidental advantages, of the candidates for her favour. 
As to the mother's influence, that will necessarily yield to 
the daughter's superior judgment. Cecilia possesses over 
her mother that witchcraft of gentle manners, which in the 
female sex is alwfeys irresistible, even over violent tempera. 
Prudential considerations have a just, though not exclusive, 
claim to Miss Delamere's attention* But her relations, I 
fancy, could findf means of providing against any pecu- 
niary embarrassments, if she should thinkfcproper to unite 
herself to a man who can be content, as she would be, 
with a competence, and who should have proved himself 
able, by his own exertions, to maintain his wife in inde- 
pendence. On this last condition I must dwell with 
emphasis, because it is indispensable; and I am convinced, 
that, without it, Miss Delamere's consent, even after she is 
of age, and at liberty to judge for herself, could never be 
obtained* You perceive, then, how much depends upon 
your own exertions; and this is the best hope, and the best 
motive, that I can give to a strong and generous mind. 
Farewell —Persevere, and prosper. " 

Suoh was the general purport of what Lord Y — - — said 
to me; indeed, I believe that I have repeated his very 
words, for they made a great and ineffaceable impression 
upon my mind* From this day I dale the commence*- 
ment of a new existence. Fired with ambition, I hope 
generous ambition, to distinguish myself among men, and 
to win the favour of the most amiable and the most lovely 
of women ; all the faculties of my soul were awakened — I 
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became active, permanently active. The eochantinent of 
indolence was. dissolved, and the demon of ennui was cast 
out for ever. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

If, among those vqbo inay be tempted to peruse my 
history, there should be any mere novel-readers, let me 
advise them to throw the book aside at the commencement 
of this chapter; for I have no more wonderful incidents 
to relate, no more changes at nurse, no more sudden turns 
of fortune. I am now become a plodding man of business, 
poring over law-bpoks from morning till night, and leading 
a most monotonous life: yet occupation, and hope, and the 
constant sense of approaching nearer to my object, rendered 
this mode of existence, dull as it may seem, infinitely more 
agreeable than many of my apparently prosperous days, 
when I had mdre money, and more time, than I knew how 
to enjoy. I resolutely persevered in my studies. 

About a month after I came to town, the doors of my 
lodging were blockaded by half a dozen cars*, loaded with 
huge packing-cases, on which I saw, in the hand-writing 
which I remembered often to have seen in my blacksmith's 
bills, a direction to Christopher O'JXonoghpe, Esquire — 
this side upwards :■ to be kept dry. 

One of the carmen fumbled in what he called his pocket, 
and at last produced a very dirty note* 

k 

"My dear and honourable foster-brother, laming from 
Mr. M'Leod, that you are thinking of studdeing, I send you 
inclosed by the bearer, who is to get nothing for the carrige, 
all the bookes from the big booke-room at the castle, which 
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I hope, being of not as much use as I could wish to me, 
your honour will not scorn to accept, with the true ve- 
neration of 

"Your ever-loving foster-brother, 
"and grateful humble servant, 

" to command. 

* « ■ 

"P.S. No name needful, for you will not be astray 
about the hand." 

This good-natured fellow's present was highly valuable 
and useful to me. 

Among my pleasures at this studious period of my life, 
when I had few events to break the uniform tenor of my 
days, I must mention letters which I frequently received 
from Mr. Devereux and Lady Geraldine, who still continued 
in India. Mr. Devereux was acquainted with almost all the 
men of eminence at the Irish bar ; men who are not mere 
lawyers, but persons of literature, of agreeable manners, 
and gentlemanlike habits. Mr. Devereux wrote to his 
friends so warmly in my favour, that, instead of finding 
myself a stranger in Dublin, my only difficulty was how to 
avoid the numerous invitations which tempted me from my 
studies. 

Those gentlemen of the bar who were intimate with Mr. 
Devereux honoured me with particular attention, and their 
society was peculiarly useful, as well as agreeable, to me : 
they directed my industry to the best and shortest means 
of preparing myself for their profession; they put into my 
hands ti)e best books ; told me all that experience had 
taught them of the art of distinguishing, in the mass of law- 
precedents, the useful from the useless ; instructed me in 
the methods of indexing and common-placing; and gave 
me all those advantages which solitary students so often 
want, and the want of which so often makes the study of 
the law appear an endless maze without a plan. When I 
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found myself surrounded with books , andreadingassiduous- 
ly day and night, I could scarcely believe in my own iden- 
tity; I could scarcely imagine that I was the same person, 
who, but a few months before this time, lolled upon a sofa 
half the day, and found it an intolerable labour to read or 
think for half an hour together. Such is the power of 
motive ! During the whole time I pursued my studies, and 
kept my terms, in Ireland, the only relaxation I allowed 

myself was in the society at lord Y 's house in Dublin, 

and, during my vacations, in excursions which I made with 
his lordship to different parts of the country. Lord Y — — 
had two country-seats in the most beautiful parts of Ireland; 
one in the county of Wicklow, and one in the Queen's 
county. How differently the face of nature appeared 4o 
me now ! with' what different sensations I beheld the same 
objects ! 

. " No brighter colours paint th 1 enamell'd fields, 
No. sweeter fragrance now the garden yields; 
Whence this strange increase of joy ? 
Is it to love these new delights I owe?" 

It was not to love that I owed these new delights, for Ce- 
cilia was not there; but my powers of observation were 
awakened, and the confinement and labour to which I had 
lately submitted gave value to the pleasures of rest and 
liberty, and to the freshness of country air, and the beau- 
tiful scenes of nature. So true it is, that all our pleasures 
must be earned, before they can be enjoyed. When I 

saw on Lord Y 's estates, and on those of several other 

gentlemen, which he occasionally took me to visit, the 
neat cottages, the well-cultivated farms, the air of com- 
fort, industry, and prosperity, diffused through the lower 
classes of the people, I was convinced that much may be 
done by the judicious care and assistance of landlords for 
their tenantry. I saw this with mixed sensations of plea*- 
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sure and of pain — of pain, for I reflected how tittle I had 
accomplished, §nd how ill I had done even that little, 
whilst the means of doing good to numbers had been in 
my power. For the very trifling services I did some of my 
poor tenants, I am sure I had abundant gratitude; and I 
was astonished and touched by instances of this shown to 
me after I had lost my fortune, and when I scarcely bad 
myself any remembrance of the people who came to thank 
me. Trivial as it is, I cannot forbear to record one of 
the many instances, of gratitude I met with from a poor 
Irishman. 

Whilst I was in Dublin, as I was paying a morning visit 
to Lord Y— — , sitting with him in his library, we heard 
sqme disturbance in the inner court ; and looking out of 
the window, we saw a countryman with a basket on his 
arm, struggling with the porter and two footmen. 

" He is here; I know to a certainty he is here, and I 
skatl see him, say what you plase now I" 

" I tell you my lord is not at home," said the porter. 

"What's the matter?" said Lord Y , opening the 

window. 

"See, there's my lord himself at the window: are not 
you ashamed of yourself now?" said theibotman* 

"And why would I be ashamed that am telling no lies, 
and hindering no one ?" said the countryman, looking up 
to us with so sudden a motion that his hat fell off. I knew 
his face, but could not recollect his name. 

" Oh ! there he is,, his own honour; I've found him, and 
axe pardon for my boldness; but it's because I've been all 
day yesterday, and this day, running through Dublin after 
yets; and when certified by the lady of the lodgings you 
was in it here, I coulcj not lave town without my errand, 
which is no more than a cheese .fropi .my wife, of her own 
making, to be given to your honour's own hands, and she 
Would not see me if I did not do it." 
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"Let him come up," said Lord Y , "This," con- 
tinued bis lordship, turning to me, " reminds me of Henry 
the Fourth, and the Gascon peasant with his fromages dc 
bauf:\ 

"But our countryman brings his offering to an abdi- 
cated monarch/' said I. 

The poor fellow presented his wife's cheese to me with 
as good a grace as any courtier could have made his of- 
fering. Unembarrassed, his manners and his words gave 
the natural and easy expression of a grateful heart* He 
assured me that he and his wife were the happiest couple 
in all Ireland; and he hoped I would one day be as happy 
myself in a wife as I de&arved, who had made others so ; 
and there were many on the estate remembered as well as 
he did the good I did to the poor during my reign* * 

Then stepping up closer to me, he said, in a lower voice, 
" Fin Jimmy Riley, that married ould Noonan's daughter; 
and now that it is all over I may tell you a bit of a secret, 
which made me so eager to get to the speech of your ho- 
nour, that I might tell it to your own ear alone — no offence 
to this gentleman before whom I'd as soon say it as yourself* 
because I see he is all as one as another yourself. Then 
the thing is— does your honbur remember the boy with 
the cord round his body, looking for the birds' eggs in the 
rocky and the nonymous bit of a letter that you got? 
'Twas I wrote it, and the gossoon that threw it to your ho- 
nour was a cousin of my own that I sent, that nobody, nor 
yourself even, might not know. him : and the way I got the 
information I never can tell till I die, *nd then only to the 
priest, because I swore I would not never. But don't go 
for to think it was by being a rubble any way; no man can % 
I thank my God, charge me with ipdifferepcy. So rejoiced 
to see you the same, I wish you a good-morrow, and long 
life, and a happy death — when it comes." 

About this time I frequently used to receive presents tp 
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a considerable amount, and of things which were most 
useful to me, but always without any indication by which 
I could discover to whom I was indebted for them : at last, 
by means of my Scotch landlady, I traced them to Mr* 
M'Leod. His kindness was so earnest and peremptory, 
that it would admit neither thanks nor refusals; and I 
submitted to be obliged to a maq for whom I felt such 
high esteem. I looked upon it as not the least of his proofs 
of regard, that he gave me what I knew he valued more 
than any thing' else — his time. Whenever he came to 
Dublin, though he was always hurried by business, so that 
he had scarcely leisure to eat or sleep, he used constantly 
to come to see me in my obscure lodgings ; and when in 
the country, though he hated all letter-writing, except let- 
ters of business, yet he regularly informed me of every 
thing that could be interesting to me. Glenthorn Castle 
he described as a scene of riotous living, and of the most 
wasteful vulgar extravagance. My poor foster-brother, the 
best-natured and most generous fellow in the World, had 
not sufficient prudence or strength of mind to conduct his 
own family; his wife filled the castle with tribes of her va- 
gabond relations ; she chose to be descended from one of 
the kings of Ireland ; and whoever would acknowledge her 
high descent, and whoever would claim relationship with 
her, were sure to have their claims allowed, and were wel- 
come to live in all the barbaric magnificence of Glenthorn 
Castle. Every instance that she could hear of the former 
Lady Glenthom's extravagance or of mine — and, alas ! there 
were many upon record, she determined to exceed. Her 
diamonds and her pearls, and her finery, surpassed every 
thing but the extravagance of some of the Russian favourites 
of fortune. Decked out in the most absurd manner, this 
descendant of kings often, as Mr. M'Leod assured me, in- 
dulged in the pleasures of the banquet, till, no longer able 
to support the regal diadem,' she was carried by some of 
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the meanest of her subjects to her bed. The thefts com- 
mitted during these interregnums were amazing in their 
amount, and the jewels of the crown were to be replaced 
as fast as they were stolen. Poor Christy all this time was 
considered as a mean-spirited cratur, who had no notion 
of living like a prince; and whilst his wife and her re- 
lations were revelling in this unheard-of manner, he was 
scarcely considered as the master of the house : he lived 
by the fireside disregarded in winter, and in summer he 
spent his time chiefly in walking up and down his garden, 
and picking fruit. He once made an attempt to amuse himself 
by mending the lock of his own room door; but he was 
detected in the fact, and exposed to such loud ridicule by 
his lady's favourites, that he desisted, and sighing, said to 
Mr. M'Leod — "And isn't it now a great hardship upon a 
man lik&me to have nothing to do,, or not to be let do 
any thing ? If it had not been for my son Johnny's sake, 
I never would have quit the forge ; and now all will be 
spent in coshering, and Johnny, at the last, will never be 
a penny the better, but the worse for my consinting to be 
lorded; and what grieves me more than all the rest, she is 
such a negre,* that I haven't a guinea I can call my own 
to send, as I'd always laid out to do at odd times, such little 
tokens of my love and duty, as would be becoming to my 
d$ar foster-brother there in Dublin. And now, you tell me, 
he is going away too, beyond sea to England, to finish making 
a lawyer of himself in London s and what friends will he 
find there, without money in his pocket? and I had been 
thinking this while past, ever since you gave me notice of 
his being to quit Ireland, that I would go up to Dublin 
myself to see him, and wish him a good journey kindly 
before he would go; and I had a little compliment here, 
in a private drawer, that I had collected unknownst to my 

* An Irishman in nsing this word has some confused notion that it comes 
from negro; whereas it really means niggard.. 
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wife; but here last sight she lit upon it, and now that her 
hand has closed upon it, not a guinea of it shall I ever see 
more, nor a farthing the better of it will my dear foster- 
brother ever be, for it or for me ; and this is what grieves 
me more than all, and goes to the quick of my heart." 

When Mr. M'Leod repeated to me these lamentations 
of poor Christy, I immediately wrote to set his heart at 
ease, as much as I could, by the assurance that I was in 
no distress for moijej; and that my three hundred a year 
would support me in perfect comfort and independence, 
whilst "I was making a lawyer of myself in London.*' I 
further assured my good foster-brother, that I was so well 
convinced of his affectionate and generous disposition to- 
wards me, that it would be quite unnecessary wer to send 
me tokens of his regard. I added a few words of adwce 
about his wife and his affairs, which, like most words of 
advice, Were, as I afterwards found, absolutely thrown 
away. 

Though I had taken tare to Jive with so much economy, 
that I was not in any danger of being in pecuniary embar- 
rassments, yet I felt much distress of another kind ip leav- 
ing Ireland. I left Misft Delamere surrounded with ad- 
mirers; her mother using her utmost art and parental in- 
fluence to induce Cecilia to decide in favour of one of thesfe 
gentlemen, who was a person of rank and of considerable 
fortune; 1 had seen all this going on, and was bound in 
honour the whole time to remain passive* not to express 
my own ardent feelings, not to make the slightest attempt 
to win the afifections of the woman, who Was the object of 
all my labours, of all my exertions. The last evening that 
i saw her at Lord Y— — 'te, just before I -sailed for Engf- 
land, I suffered more than I thought it was in my nature 
to feel, especially at the moment when I went up to make . 
my bow, and take leave of her with all the cold ceremony 
of a common acquaintance. At parting, however, in the 
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presence of her mother and of Lord Y , Cecilia* with 

her sweet smile, and, I think, with a slight blush, said a 
few words, upon which I lived for months afterwards. 

"I sincerely wish you, sir, the success your perse- 
verance so well deserves." 

The recollection of these words was often my solace in 
toy lonely chambers at the Temple; and often, after a 
day's hard study, the repeating them to myself operated as 
a charm, that dissipated all fatigue, and revived at once my 
exhausted spirits. To be sure there were moments when 
my fire was out, and my candle sinking in, the. socket, and 
my mind over-wearied s^w things in the most gloomy 
point of view; and at these times I used to give an unfa- 
vourable interpretation to Cecilia's words, and I fancied 
that*- they were designed to prevent my entertaining falla- 
cious hopes, and to warn me that, she must yield to her 
mother's authority, or perhaps to her own inclinations, in 
favour of some . of her richer lovers. This idea would 
have sunk me into utter despondency, and I should have 
lost, with my motive, all power of exertion, had I net 
opposed to this apprehension the remembrance of Lord 
Y — — 's countenance, at the moment Cecilia was speak- 
ing to me. I then felt assijred, that his lordship, at least, 
understood the words in 4 favourable sense, eke he would 
have suffered for me, and would not certainly have allowed 
mete go away with false hopes. Reanimated by this con- 
sideration, I persevered— -for it was by perseverance alone 
that I could have any chance of success. 

It was fortunate for me, that, stimulated by a great mo- 
tive, I thus devoted my whole time and thoughts to my 
studies, otherwise I must, on retaining to London, have 
felt the total, neglect, and desertion of all my former asso- 
ciates ia the fashionable world; of all the vast number of 
acquaintance, who used to lounge away their boors in my 
company, And partake ef the luxuries of my table and the 
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festivities of my house. Some whom I accidentally met in 
the street, just at my re-appearance in town, thought pro- 
per* indeed r to know me again at first, that they might 
gratify their curiosity about the paragraphs which they 
had seen in the papers, and the reports which they had 
heard of my extraordinary change of fortune; but no 
sooner 'bad they satisfied themselves that all they had heard 
was true, than their interest concerning me ceased. 
When they found, that, instead of being Earl of Glen- 
thorn, and the possessor of a large estate, I was now re- 
duced to three hundred a year, lodging in snjall chambers 
at the Temple, and studying the law, they never more 
thought me worthy of their notice. They affected, ac- 
cording to their different humours, either to pity me for 
my misfortunes, or to blame me for my folly in giviiut up 
my estate ; but they unanimously expressed astonishment 
at the idea of my becoming a meipber of any active pro- 
fession. They declared, that it was impossible that I could 
ever endure the labour of the lgw, or succeed in such an 
arduous career. Their prophecies intimidated me not; I 
was conscious that these people did not in the least know 
me; and I hoped and believed that I had powers and a cha- 
racter which they were incapable of estimating : their con- 
tempt rather excited than depressed my mind, and their 
pity I returned with more sincerity, than it was given. I 
had lived their life, knew thoroughly what were its plea- 
sures and its pains; I could compare the ennui I felt when 
I was a Bond-street lounger with the self-complacency I 
enjoyed now that I was occupied in a laborious but inte- 
resting and honourable pursiut. I confess, I had some- 
times, however, the weakness to think the worse of humap 
nature, fpr what I called the desertion an/1 ingratitude of 
these my former companions and flatterers; and I could 
not avoid comparing . the neglect and solitude in which I 
lived in London, where I had lavished my fortune, with 
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the kindness and hospitalities I had received in Dublin, 
where I lived only when I had no fortune to spend.* After 
a little time, however, I became more reasonable and just; 
for I considered, that it was my former dissipated mode 
of life, and imprudent choice of associates, which I should 
blame for the mortifications I now suffered from the de- 
sertion of companions, who were, in fact, incapable of 
being friends. In London I had lived with the most worth- 
less; in Dublin, with the best company; and in each 
place I had been treated as, in fact, I deserved. But, 
leaving the history of my feelings, I must proceed with 
my narrative. 

One night, after I had dined with an Irish gentleman, a 

friend of Lord Y *s, at the west end of the town, as I was 

returning late to my lodgings, I was stopped for some time 
by a crowd of carriages, in one of the fashionable streets. 
I found that there was a masquerade at the house of a lady, 
with whom I had been intimately acquainted. The cla- 
mours of the mob, eager to see the dresses of those who 
were alighting from their carriages, the gaudy and fantastic 
figures which I beheld by the light of the flambeaux, the 
noise and the bustle, put me in mind of various similar 
nights of my past life, and it seemed to me like a dream, 
or reminiscence of some former state of existence. I 
thought my present self preferable;, and without casting a 
longing lingering look behind on the scenes of vanity, or, 
as they are called, of pleasure, I passed on as soon as the 
crowd would permit, and took my way down a narrow 
street, by which I hoped to get, by a shorter way than usual, 
to my quiet lodgings. The rattling of the carriages, the oaths 
of the footmen, and the shouts of the mob, still sound- 
ed in my ears; and the masquerade figures had scarcely 
faded from my sight, when I saw, coming slowly out of 
a miserable entry, by the light of a few wretched candles 

and lanterns, a funeral. The contrast struck me : I stood 
I. 15 
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still to make way for the coffin; and I heard one say to 
another, " What matter how she's buried 1 1 tell you, be at 
as little expense as possible, for he'll never pay a farthing." 
I had a confused recollection of having heard the voice be- 
fore : as one of the bearers lifted his lantern, I saw the face 
of the woman who spoke, and had a notion of having seen 
her before. I asked whose funeral it was; and I was an- 
swered, "It is one Mrs. Crawley's — Lady Glenthorn that 
was," added the woman. I heard no more : I was so much 
shocked, that I believe I should have fallen in the street, if 
I had not been immediately supported i>y somebody near 
me. When I recovered my recollection, I saw the funeral 
had moved on some paces, and the person who supported 
me, I now found, was a clergyman. In a mild voice, he 
told me that his duty called him away from me at present, 
but he added, that if I would tell him where I could be 
found,. he would see me in the morning, and give me any 
information in his power, as he judged that I was inte- 
rested for this unfortunate woman. I put a card with my 
address into his hands* thanked him, and got home as, well 
as I could. . In the morning, the clergyman called upon 
me — a most benevolent man, unknown to fame; but known 
to all the wretched within the reach of his consolatory re- 
ligion. He gave me a melancholy account of the last days 
of the unhappy woman', whose funeral I had just seen. I 
(old liim who I was, and what she had been to me, She 
had, almost in her last moments, as he assured me, ex- 
pressed her sense of, what she called, my generosity to her, 
and had shown deep contrition for her infidelity. She died 
in extreme poverty and wretchedness, with no human being 
who was, or even seeded, interested for her, but a maid- 
servant (the woman whose, voice I recollected), whose ser- 
vices were purchased »to. the last, by presents of whatever 
clothes or trivets* were Jeft from the wreck of her mis- 
tress's fortune; vQ§\yfey, it seepjs, had behaved brutally to 
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his victim. After having long delayed to perform his pro- 
mise of marrying her, he declared that he could nevfer think 
of a woman who had been divorced in any other way than a 
mistress : she, poor weak creature, consented to live with 
him on any terms; but, as his passions and his interest 
soon turned to new objects, he cast her off without scruple, 
refusing to pay any of the tradesmen, who had supplied 
her while she bore his name. He refused to pay the ex- 
penses even of her funeral, th6ugh she had shared with him 
her annuity, and every thing she possessed. I paid the 
funeral expenses, and some arrears of the maid's wages, 
together with such debts for necessaries as I had reason to 
believe were justly due : the strict economy with which I 
had lived for three years, and the parting with a watch 
and some other trinkets too fine for my circumstances, 
enabled me to pay this money withofll material inconve- 
nience, and it was a satisfaction to my mind. The good 
clergyman who managed these little matters became inte- 
rested for me, and our acquaintance with each other grew 
every day more intimate and agreeable. When he found 
that I was studying the law, he begged to introduce me to 
a brother of his, who /had been one of the most eminent 
special pleaders in London, and who now, on a high salary, 
undertook to prepare students for the bar. I was rather 
unwilling to accept of this introduction, because I was not 
rich enough to become a pupil of this gentleman's; but my 
clergyman guessed the cause of my reluctance, and told me 
that his brother had charged him to overrule all such ob- 
jections. " My brother and I," continued he, " though of 
different professions, have, in reality, but one mind be- 
tween us; he has heard from me all the circumstances I 
know of you, and they have interested him so much, that 
he desires, in plain English, to be of any service he can 
to you." 

This offer was made in earnest; and if I had given him 

15* 
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-the largest salary that could have been offered by the most 
opulent of his pupils, I could not have met with more at- 
tention, or have been instructed with more zeal than I was, 
by my new friend the special pleader. He was alsa so kind 
as. to put me at ease by the assurance that whenever I should 
begin to make money by my profession, he would accept 
of remuneration. He jestingly said, that he would make 
the same bargain with me that was made by the famous 
sophist Protagoras of old with his pupil, that he should have 
the profits of the first cause I should win— certain that I 
would net, like his treacherous pupil Evathlus, employ the 
rhetorician's arms against himself, to cheat him out of his 
promised reward. My special pleader was not a mere man 
of form and law rigmaroles; he knew the reason for the 
forms he used: he had not only a technical, but a rational 
knowledge of his ^psiness; and, what is still more un- 
common, he knew how to teach what he had learnt; He 
did not merely set me down at a desk, and leave me skins 
after skins of parchment to pore over in bewildered and 
hopeless stupidity ; he did not use me like a mere copying 
machine, to copy sheet after sheet for him, every morning 
from nine till four, and again every evening from five till 
ten. . Mine -was a law-tutor of a superior sort. < Wherever 
he could, he gave me a clew to guide me through the la- 
byrinth; and when no reason could be desired for what the 
law directs, he never puzzled me by attempting to explain 
what could not be explained; he did not insist upon the 
total surrender of my rational faculties, but, with wonder- 
ful liberality, would allow me to call nonsense, nonsense; 
and would, after two or three hours' hard scrivening, as 
the case might require— for this I thank him more than all 
the rest— permit me to yawn, and stretch, and pity myself, 
and curse the useless repetitions of lawyers. 

At other times, my judicious special pleader was in the 
habits of cheering my spirits, sinking under the weight of 
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declarations, and replications, and double pleat, and di- 
latory pleas; 

u Of horse pleas, traverses, demurrers, 
Jeqfaih, imparlances, and errors, 
Averments, bars, and protestandoet? 

1 Cecilia, what pains did I endure tcrmn your applause^ 
Yet, that I may state the whole truth, let me acknowledge, 
that even these, my dullest, hardest tasks, were, light* 
^compared with the burden I formerly bore of ennui. At, 
length my period of probation in my pleader's office was. 
over; I escaped from the dusky desk* and the smell of musty, 
parchments, and the close smoky room > I. finished gating, 
my terms at the Temple, and returned* even, as the captain* 
of the packet swore, "in ths fece and teeth of the wind," 
to Dublin* 

. But, in my haste to return, Imustnpt omit to notice, 
for the sake of poetical equity, t^at just when I was leaving 
England, I heard that slow, but sure-^aced justice at last 
overtook that wretch. Crawley,. He was detected and 
convicted of embezzling considerable sums, the property 
of a gentleman in Cheshire, who hadLemployed him as his 
agent. J saw him, as I passed through Chester, going to 
prison, amidst the execrations of the populace. 



,i 
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CHAPTER XXm 

• 

As I was not, as formerly, asleep in my carriage on 
deck, when we c§me within sight of the Irish shore, I 
saw, and hatted with delight, the beautiful Bay of Dublin. 
The moment we landed, instead of putting myself out of 
humour, as before, with every thing at the Marine Hotel, 

I went directly to my friend Lord Y- 's. I made my 

sortie from the hotel with so. much extraordinary promp- 
titude, that a slip-shod waiter was forced to pursue me, 
running or shuffling after me the whole length of the street, 
before he could overtake me with a letter, which had been 
" waiting for my honour, at the hotel, since yesterday's. 
Holyhead packet." This was a mistake, as the tetter 
had never come .or gone by any Holyhead packet; it was 
only a letted from Mr. M'Leod, to welcome me to Ireland 
again ; and to tell me, that he* had taken care to secure 
good well- aired lodgings for me : he added an account 
of what :was going on at Gtenthorn Castle. The extra- 
vagance of wj lady bad; by this time, reduced the family 
to great difficulties for ready money, as they could neither 
sell nor mortgage any part of the Glenthorn estate, which 
was settled on the son. My poor foster-brother had, it 
seems, in vain attempted to restrain the wasteful folly of 
his wife, and to persuade Johnny, the young heir apparent, 
to larn to be a jantleman : in vain Christy tried to prevail 
on his lordship to "refrain drinking whiskey preferably 
to claret:" the youth pleaded both his father's and mo- 
ther's examples; and said, that as he was an only son, 
and his father had but a life-interest in the estate, he 
expected to be indulged; he repeated continually "a short 
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life and a merry one for me." Mr. M'Leod concluded 
this letter by observing, that far from its being a merry 
life, he never saw *ny thing more sad than the life this 
foolish boy led; and that Glenthorn Castle was so me- 
lancholy and disgusting a scene of waste, riot, and in- 
temperance, that he could not bear to go there. I was 
grieved byUhis account, for the sake of my poor foster- 
brother; but it would have made a deeper impression 
upon me at any other time. I mu$t own that I forgot 
the letter, and all that it contained, as I knocked at Lord 
Y 'a door. ■ • ' 

Lord Y received me with open arms; and, with 

all the kindness of friendship, anticipated the questions I 
longed, yet feared, to ask. 

" Cecilia Delamere is still unmarried— Let these words 
be enfcugh to content you for the present; all the rest is, 
I hope, in your own power." 

In my power ! — delightful thought ! yet how distant that 
hope 1 For I was qpw, after, all my labours, but just 
called to the bar; not yet likely, for years, to make a 
guinea, much less a fortune, by my profession. Many of 
the greatest of our lawyers have gone circuit for ten or 
twelve years, before they made a hundred a year; and 
I was at this time four -and -thirty. I confessed to my 

Lord Y , that. these reflections alarmed and depressed 

me exceedingly : but he encouraged me by this answer 
— " Persevere— deserve success; and trust the rest, not 
to fortune, but to your friends. It is not required of you 
to make ten thousand, or one thousand a year at the bar, 
in any given time ; but it is expected from you to give 
proofs that you are capable of conquering the indolence 
of your disposition or of your former habits. It is re- 
quired from you to give proofs of intellectual energy and 
ability. When you have convinced me that you have 
the knowledge and assiduity that ought to succeed at the 
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of this my first harangue. Every man of sensibility — and 
no man without it can be an orator— every man of sensibi- 
lity knows that it is more difficult to speak, in the presence 
of one anxious friend, of whose judgment we have a high 
opinion, than before a thousand auditors who are indif- 
ferent, and are strangers to us. Not conscious who was lis- 
tening to me, whose eyes were upon me, whose heart was 
beating for me, I spoke with confidence and fluency, for 
I spoke on a subject of which 1 had previously made my- 
self completely master; and I was so full of the matter, 
that I thought not of the words. Perhaps this, and my 
having the right side of the question, were the causes of" 
of my success. I heard a buzz of thanks and applause, 
round me. The decree was given in our favour. At this 
moment I recollected my bargain, and my debt to my 
good master the special pleader. But all bargains, alt 
debts, all special pleaders, vanished the next instant from 
my mind;, for the crowd opened, Lord Y — — appeared 
before me,, seized my hand, congratulated me actually 
with tears of joy, carried me away to his carriage, ordered 
the coachman to drive home— fast ! fast 1 

"And now," said he to me, "I am satisfied* Your 
trial is over— successfully over, — you have convinced me 
of your powers and your perseverance. ~-All the hopes of 
friendship are fulfilled : may all . the hopes of love be ac- 
complished,! You have now my free and. full approbation 
to address my.ward and relation, Cecilia Delanaefie. You 
will have difficulties with hpr mother, perhaps; but none 
beyond what we good and great lawyers shall, I trust, be 
able to overrule. Mrs. Qelamere knows, that* as I have 
an unsettled estate, and but pne son, I have it in my 
power to provide for her daughter as if she were, my own. 
It has always been my intention to do so ; but if you marry 
Miss Delamere, you will still find it necessary to pursue 
your profession diligently, to maintain her in her own 
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rank and style of life; and now that you have felt the plea- 
sures of successful exertion, you will consider this neces- 
sity as an additional blessing. From what I have heard 
this day, there can be no doubt that, by pursuing your 
profession, you can secure, in a few years, not only ease 
and competence, but affluence and honours — honours of 
your own earning. How far superior to any hereditary 
title!" 

The carriage stopped at Lord Y -'s door. My friend 

presented me to Cecilia, whom I saw this day for the first 
time since my return to Ireland. From this hour I date 
the commencement of my life of real happiness. How un- 
like that life of pleasure, to which so many give erroneously 

the name of happiness! — Lord Y , with his powerful 

influence, supported my causae with Mrs. Delamere, who 
was induced, though with an ill grace, to give up her op- 
position. 

"Cecilia," sh$ said, "was now ihree-and-twenty, an 
age to judge for herself; and Lord Y— — : 's judgment was 
a great point in favour of Mr. O'Donogboe, to be siye. 
And no doubt Mr. O'Donogboe might make a fortune, 
since he had made a figure already at the bar. In short, 
she could not oppose the wjsh,es of Lord Y — •— , and 
the affections of her daughter, since they were so fixed. 
But, after all," said Mrs. Delamere, " what a horrid thing 
it will be to hear my girl called Mrs. O'Donoghoe ! Only 
conceive the sound of— Mrs. O'Dono^hoe's. carriage there!. 
— Mrs. O'Donoghoe's carriage s^ops the way ! " 

*\ Your .objection, my dear madajn," jceplied Lord 
Y-^-— > " is fully as well, founded as that of a young lady of 
my acquaintance, who could not prevail on her delicacy to 
become the wife of a merchant of the name of Sheepshanks. 
He.yery wisely, or very gallantly, paid five hundred pounds 
to change his name* 1 make no doubt that your future 
sonrin-law.wil). have no objection to take and bear the name 
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and arms of Delamere; and I think lean answer for 5fV 
that a king's letter may be obtained, empowering him to 
do so. With this part of the business allow me to charger 
myself." 

I spare the reader the protracted' journal' of a loner's 
hopes and fears. Cecilia, convinced, by thfe exertions in 
which I had so long persevered, that my affection for her 
was not only sincere and ardent, but likely to be perma- 
nent, did not torture me by the vain delays of female co- 
quetry. She believed, she said, that a man capable of 
conquering habitual indolence could not be of* k feeble cha- 
racter; and she therefore consented, without hesitation, 
to entrust her happiness to my care. 

I hope my readers have, by this time, too favourable an 
opinion of ine to suspect, that, in my jdy, I forgot him who 
had been my steady friend in adversity. I wrote to M'Leod, 
as soon as I knew my own happiness, and assured him* 
that it would be incomplete without his sympathy. I do 
not think there was at our weddhig a face of more sincere, 
though sober joy, than M'Leod's. Cecilia and Thave been 
now married above a twelvemonth, and she permits me to 
say, that she has never, for a moment, repented Iter choice. 
That Ihave not relapsed into my former habits, the judi- 
cious and benevolent reader will hence infer: and yet I 
have been in a situation to be spoiled; for I scarcely know 
a wish of my heart that remains ungratified, except the 
wish that my friend Mr. Devereux and' Lady Geraldine 
should return from India, to see and partake of that hap- 
piness of which they first prepared the foundation. They 
first awakened my dormant intellects, made me know that 
I had a heart, and that I was capable of forming a charac- 
ter for myself. The loss of my estate continued the course 
of my education, forced me to exert my own powers, and 
to rely upon myself. My passion for the amiable and 
charming Cecilia was afterwards motive sufficient to urge 
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me to persevering intellectual labour: fortunately my 
marriage has oblige*) me to continue my exertions, and 
tbe labours of my profession have made* the pleasures of 
domestic life most delightful. The rich, says a philosophic 
moralist, are obliged to labour, if they would be healthy 
or happy; and they call this labour exercise. 

Whether, if I were again a rich man, I should have suf- 
ficient voluntary exertion to take a due portion of mental 
and bodily exercise, I dare not pretend to determine, nor 
do I wish to be put to the trial. Desiring nothing in life 
but the -continuance of the blessings I possess, I may here 
conclude my memoirs, by assuring my readers, that after 
a full experience of most of what are called the pleasures 
of life, I would not accept of all the Glenthorn and Sher- 
wood estates, to pass another year of such misery as I en- 
dured whilst I was " stretched on the rack of a too easy 
chair. " 



The preceding memoirs were just ready for publication, 
when I ^received the following letter : 

"Honoured fostbr-brother, 

v Since the day I parted yees, nothing in life but mis- 
fortins has happened me, owing to my being overruled by 
my wife, who would be a lady, all I could say again it. 
But that's over, and there's no help; for all and all that 
ever she can say will do no good. The castle's burnt 
down all to the ground, and my Johnny's dead, and I wish 
I was dead in his place. The occasion of bis death was 
owing to drink, which he fell into from getting too much 
money, and nothing to do — and a snufF of a candle. 
When going to bed last night, a little in liquor, what does 
he do but takes the candle, and sticks it up against the 
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head of his bed, as he used oftentimes to do, without de- 
triment, in the cabin where he was reared, against the 
mud-wall. But this was close to an ould window curtain, 
and a deal of ould wood in the bed, which was all in a 
smother, and he lying asleep after drinking, When he w&s 
ever hard to wake, and before he waked at all, it appears 
the unfortu nit cratur was smothered, and non% heard a 
sentence of it, till the ceiling of my room, the blue bed- 
chamber, with a jfiece of the big wood cornice fell, and 
wakened me with terrible uproar, and all above and about 
me was flame and smoke, and I just took my wife on my 
back, and down the stairs with her, Which did not give in 
till five minutes after* and she screeching, and all them 
relations she had screeching and running everyone for 
themselves, and no thought in any to save any ting at all, 
but just what they could for themselves, and not a sarvant 
that was in his right rason* I got the ladder with a deal 
of difficulty, and up to Johnny's room, and there was 
a sight for me — he a corpse, and how even to get the 
corpse out of that, myself could not tell, for I was bewil- 
dered, and how they took me down, I don't well know. 
When I came to my sinses, I was lying on the ground in 
the court, and all confusion and screaming still, and the 
flames raging worse than ever. There's no use in describ- 
ing all — the short of it is, there's nothing remaining of the 
castle but the stones; and ifs little I'd think o' that, if I 
could have Johnny back — such as he used to be in my 
good days; since he's gone, I am no good. I write this to 
beg you, being married, of which I give you joy, to Miss 
Delamere, that is the hare at law, will take possession of all 
immediately, for I am as good as dead, and will give no 
hindrance. I will go back to my forge, and, by the help 
of God, forget at my work what has passed; and as to my 
wife, she may go to her own kith and kin, if she will not 
abide by me, I shall not trouble her long. Mr. M'Leod is 
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a good man, and will follow any directions you send, and 
may the blessing of God attind, and come to reign over us 
again, when you will find me, as heretofore, 

" Your loyal foster-brother, , 

" Christy Donoghoe." 



Glenthorn Castle is now rebuilding; and when it is 
finished, and whea I return thither, I will, if it should be 
desired by the public, give a faithful account of my feel- 
ings. I flatter myself that I shall not relapse into indo- 
lence; my understanding has been cultivated — I have ac- 
quired a taste for literature, and the example of Lord 

Y convinces me, that a man may at once be rich and 

no|$e, and active and happy. 

Written ip 1804. 4 

Printed in 1809. 
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John HodgKinson was ah eminent %nd wealthy York- 
shire grazier, who had no children of his <jwn , but who 
had brought up in his family Almeria Turnbull, the 
daughter of his wife by a former Jgksband* a Mr. Turn- 
bull. Mr. Turnbulfhad also been a grazier, but had not 
been successful .in the management of his affairs, therefore 
he could not learte his daughter any fortune; and at the 
death of her mother she became entirely dependent on her 
father-in-law. Old Hodgkinson was a whimsical man, 
who, except in eating and drinking, had no inclination to 
spend any part of the fortune he had made; but, enjoying 
the consequence which money confers, endeavoured to in- 
crease this importance by keeping all his acquaintance in 
uncertainty, as to what he called his " testamentary dis- 
positions." Sometimes he hinted that his stepdaughter 
should be a match for the proudest' riband in England; 
sometimes he declared, that he did not know of what use 
money could be to a woman, except to make her a prey 
to a fortune-hunter, and that his girl should not be left In 
a way to be duped. 

As to his daughter's education, that was an affair in 
which he s did not interfere : ail that he wished was, that 
the girl should be kept humble, and hate no fine 'notions 
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put into her head,, nor any communication with fine people. 
He kept company only with men of his own sort; and as 
he had no taste for any kind of literature, Almeria's time 
would have hung rather heavy upon her hands, had she 
been totally confined to his society : but, fortunately for 
her, there lived in the neighbourhood an elderly gentleman 
and his daughter, whom her father allowed her to visit. 
Mr. Elmour was a country gentleman of a moderate for- 
tune, a respectable family, and of a most amiable cha- 
racter: between his daughter Ellen and Miss Turnbull 
there had subsisted an intimacy from their earliest child- 
hood. The professions of this friendship had hitherto been 
much the warmest on the part of Almeria; the proofs 
were, perhaps, the strongest on the side of Ellen. Miss 
Elmour, as the daughter of a gentleman, whose family had 
been long settled in*£he country, was rather more consi- 
dered than Miss Turnbull, who was the daughter of a 
grazier, whose money had but lately raised him to the level 
of gentility. At Mr. Elmour's house Almeria had an op- 
portunity of being in much better company than she could 
ever have seen at her father's; better company in every 
respect, but chiefly in the popular, or more properly in 
the aristocratic, sense of the term : her visits had conse- 
quently been long and frequent; she appeared to have a 
peculiar taste for refinement in manners and conversation, 
and often deplored the want she felt of these at home. She 
expressed a strong desire to acquire information, and to. 
improve herself in -every elegant accomplishment; and 
Ellen, who was of a character far superior to. the little 
meanness of female competition and jealousy, shared with 
her friend all. the advantages of her situation* Old Hodg- 
kinson never had any books in his house, but such as 
Almeria boyrdw'ed from Mr. Elmour's library. Ellen con- 
stantly sent Miss Turnbull all the. new publications which 
her father got froni town — she copied for her friend the 
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new music with which she was supplied, showed lieh every 
new drawing or print, gave her the advantage of the lessons 
she received from an excellent drawing master, and let 
her into those little mysteries of aft which masters some- 
times sell so dear. 

This was done with perfect readiness and simplicity: 
Ellen never seemed conscious that she was bestowing a 
favour; but appeared to consider what she did as matters 
of course, or as the necessary consequences of friendship. 
She treated her friend at all times, and in all companies, 
with that uniform attention and equality of manner, which 
most people profess, and which so few have strength of 
mind to practise. Almeria expressed, and probably at this 
time felt, unbounded gratitude and affection for Ellen; 
indeed her expressions were sometimes so vehement, that 
Miss, Elmour rallied her for being romantic. Almeria one 
day declared, that she should wish to pass all the days of 
her life at Etmour Grove, without seeing any other human 
creatures but her friend and her friend's father. 

" Your imagination deceives you, my dear Almeria,'* 
said Ellen, smiling. 

" It is my heart, not my imagination, that speaks," said 
Almeria, laying her hand upon her heart, or upon the 
place where she fancied her heart ought to be. 

" Your understanding will, perhaps, speak a different 
language by and by, and your heart will not be the worse 
for it, my good young lady," said old Mr. Elmour. 

Almeria persisted even to tears; and it was not till 
young Mr. Elmour came home, and till she had spent a 
few weeks in his company, that she began to admit that 
three wa9 the number sacred to friendship. Frederick 
Elmour was a man of honour, tatents, spirit, and of a 
decided character : he was extremely fond of his sister, 
and was prepossessed in favour of every thing and person 
that she loved. Her intimate friend was consequently in- 
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teresting to him; and it must be supposed, that Miss El- 
mour'* praises of Almeria were managed more judiciously 
than eulogiums usually are, by the effect which they pro- 
duced. Frederick became attached to Miss Turnbull, 
though he perceived that, in firmness and dignity of cha- 
racter, she was not equal to Jiis sister. This inferiority 
did not injure her in his opinion, because it was always 
acknowledged with so much candour and humility by 
Almeria, who seemed to look up to her friend as to a being 
of a superior order. This freedom from envy, and this 
generous enthusiasm, first touched young Mr. Elmoor's 
heart. Next to possessing his sister's virtues and talents, 
loving them was, in his opinion, the greatest merit. He 
thought that a person capable of appreciating and admiring 
Ellen's character ipust be desirous of imitating her; and 
the similarity of their tastes, opinions ^ and principles, 
seemed to him the most secure pledge for his future happi- 
ness. Miss Turnbull's fortune, whatever it might be^ was 
an object of no great importance to him: his father, though 
not opulent, was in easy circumstances, and was "willing," 
he said, "to deprive himself of some luxuries for the sake 
of his son, whom he would not control in the choice of a 
wife — a choice on which he knew, from his own experience,, 
that the happiness of life so much depends." 

The benevolent old gentleman had peculiar merit in, this 
conduct; because, if he had a weakness in the world, it 
was a prejudice in favour of what is called good family and 
birth : it had long been the secret wish of his heart that his 
only son might marry into a family as aneient as his own. 
Frederick was fully sensible of the sacrifice that his father 
made of his pride : but that which he was willing to make 
of what he called his luxuries, his son's affection and sense of 
justice forbade him te accept. He could not rob his father 
of any of the comforts of his declining years, whilst in the 
full vigour of youth it was in his power, by his own exer- 
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tions, to obtain an independent maintenance. He bad been 
bred to the bar; qq expense bad been spared by bis father 
in his education, no efforts .had been omitted by himself. 
He was now ready to enter on the duties of his profession 
with ardour, but without presumption. 

Our heroine must be pardoned by the most prudent, 
and admired by the most romantic, for being desperately 
in loy© witfi a youth of such a character and such expecta- 
tions. Whilst the young lady's passion was growing every 
hour more lively, her old father was growing every hour 
more lethargic. He had a superstitious dread of making a 
will, as if it were a preparation for death, which would 
hasten the fatal moment. Hodgkinsqn's friends tried to 
conquer this prejudice; but it was in vain to reason with a 
man, who had never reasoned during the whole of his life 
about any thing except bullocks. Old Hodgkinson died — 
that was a matter o& no great consequence to any body — 
but he died without a will, and that was a matter of some 
importance to his daughter. After searphjpg in every 
probable and iinprobable place, there was, at length, 
found in bis own hand-writing a memorandum, the begin- 
ning of which was in the first leaf of his cookery-book, 
and the end in the last leaf of his prayer-book. There 
was some difficulty in deciphering 'the memorandum, for 
it was cross-barred with miscellaneous observations in inks, 
of various colours— red, blue, and green. As it is dan- 
gerous to garble law papers, we shall lay the document 
before the public just as it appeared. 



Copy from first leaf of the Cookery-book* 

I John Hodgkinson of Vetch-field, East Riding of York- 
shire, Grazier and so forth, not choosing to style myself 
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Gentleman, though entitled so to do, do hereby certify, 
that when I can find an honest attorney it is my intention 
to make my will and to leave— 

I Here the testator's memorandum was interrupted by a receipt in a dimi- 
nutive female hand, seemingly written some years before. ] 

«• ' 

Mrs. TurnbulFs recipe, infallible for all aches, bruises 

and strains. 

Take a. handful of these herbs following — Wormwood, 
Sage, Broom-flowers, Clown's-All-hbal, Ghickweed, Cum- 
phry, Birch, Grpundsell, Agremony, Southernwood, Rib- 
wort, Mary Gould leaves, Bramble, Rosemary, Rue, Elder- 
tops, Camomile, Aly Campaigne-root, half a handful of 
Red Earthworms, two ounces of Cummins-seeds, Deasy- 
roots, Columbine, Sweet Marjoram, Dandylion, Devil's 
bit, six pound of May butter, two pound of Sheep suet, 
half a pound of Deer suet, a quart of salet oil beat well in 
y" boiling till the oil be green— Then strain — It will be bet- 
ter if you add a dozen of Swallows, and pound all their 
Feathers, Gizzards, and Heads before boiling — It will cure 
all aches. *— 

[Beneath this valuable recipe, Mr. Hodghinson** testamentary disposi- 
tions continue as follows.] 

\ * * * * 

< \ ' t 

All I am worth in the world real or personal—* ' - 

To Collar a Pig. 

Take a young fat pig, and when he is well scalded cut 
off his head, then slit him down the back, take out his 
bones, lay him in a d£sh of milk and water, and shift him 
twice a day — for the rest, turn to page 103. 

* Literally copied from a family receipt-book in the author's ^ossesnon. 
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To my step-daughter Almeria, who is now at Elmour Grove 
in her eighteenth year — 

[ Written across the above in red ink. ] 

Mem m — I prophecy this third day of August, that the 
man from Hull will he here to-morrow with fresh mullets. 

And as girls go, I believe a good girl, considering the times 
— but if she disoblige me by marriage, or otherwise, I 
hereby revoke the same. 

[ Written diagonally in red ink* ] 

Mem ? — Weight of the Big Bullock, 90 score, . besides 
offal. 

[ The value woe so pale it could not be deciphered. ] 

And I further intend to except out of my above bequest to 
my daughter Almeria, the km of 



* » 



A fine method to make punch of Valentia dram. 

V. page 7. 

Ten thousand poimds, now in Sir Thomas Stock's my ban- 
ker's hands as a token of remembrance to John Hodgkin- 
son of Hull on account of his being my namesake, and, I 
believe, relation — 



[ Continuation in the last leaf of. the prayer-book. ] 

It is my further intention (whenever Lfind said honest at- > 
torney fit for my will) to leave sunctoy mourning rings with 
my hair value (blank) — one in particular to Charles El- 
mour, Sen. Esquire, and also— 
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[ Upside down, in red int. ] 

Mem m — Yorkshire Puddings — Knox says good in my 

case. 

Hodgkinsqn late 
Hannah j Turnbull (my wife) 
her prayer book, 
born Decem r 5th, 1700, 
died Jan y 4th, 1760; 
leaving only behind her, in this world, Almeria Turpbull 
(my step-daughter). 

Also another mourning ring to Frederick, the son of 
Charles Elmour, Esq. and ditto to Ellen his daughter, if I 
have hair enough upder my wig. 

[ Diagonal in- red ink. ] 

Mem 1 " — To know from Dr. Knox by return of p6$t what 
is good against sleep — in my case — 

This is the short of my Will— the attorney (when found) 
will make it long enough.— And I hereby declare, that I 
will write no other Will with my own l&nd, for man, wo- 
man or child— And that I will and; dp hereby disinherit any 
person or persons — male or female — good — bad— py in- 
different — who shall take upon them, to advise or speak to 
me about making or writing my Will-r-which is no business 
of theirs — This my last resolution and memorandum, dated, 
this 5th of August — reap to-morrow, (glass rising)— 1766, 
and signed with my own hand, same time. 

John Hod^kinson, glazier and so forth. 



/ 
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Now it happened, that Mr. Hodgkinson's namesake and 
relation disdained the ten thousand pounds legacy, and 
claimed the whole property as heir-at-law. Aimer ia, who 
was utterly unacquainted with business, applied to Mr. 
ISlmfpir in this difficulty, and he had the goodness to un- 
dertake the management of her affair*. Frederick en- 
gaged to carry on her law-suit, and to plead her cause 
against this rapacious Mr. Hodgkinson, of Hull. — Whilst 
the suit was pending, Miss TurnbuH had an opportunity of 
seeing something of the ways of the world; for the man- 
ners of her Yorkshire acquaintance, of all but Ellen and 
the Elmours, varied towards her, according to the opinion 
formed of the probable event of the trial on which her for- 
tune depended. She felt these variations most keenly. 
In particular, she was provoked by the conduct of Lady 
Stock, who was at this time the fashionable lady of York : 
Sir Thomas, her husband, y?M a great banker ; and when- 
ever she condescended to visit her friends in the country, 
she shone upon them in all the splendour and pride of 
wealth. Miss TurnbuH, immediately after her fatlfer's 
death, went, accompanied by k old Mr, Elmour, to Sir 
Thomas Stock, to settle accounts with him : she was re- 
ceived by his lady as a great heiress, with infinite civility ; 
her visit punctually returned, and an 'invitation to dinner 
sent to her and the Elmours with all dne expedition. As 
she seemed to wish to accept of it, her friends agreed ta 
accompany her, though in general they disliked fine din- 
ners; and though they seldom left their retirement to mix 
in the gaieties of York. Miss TurnbuH was received in 
rather a different manner from what she expected upoa 
this occasion ; for between the sending and the accepting 
of the invitation, Lady Stock had heard that her title to 
the fortune was disputed, *and that* many were of opinion 
that, instead of having two hundred thousand pounds, she 
would not have a shilling. Almeria was scarcely noticed, 
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upon her entrance, by the lady of the house ; she found 
herself in a formidable circle, where every body seemed to 
consider her as being out of her place. At dinner she was 
suffered to go to, a side table. From the moment she en- 
tered the house till she left it, Lady Stock never deified 
to speak to her, nor for one instant to recollect that sucb 
a person existed. Not even Madame Roland, when she 
was sent to the second table at the fermier general's, ex- 
pressed more indignation than Almeria did, at the inso- 
lence of this banker's lady. She could think and speak of 
nothing else, all the time she was going home in the even-* 
ing to Elmour Grove. Ellen, who had more philosophy than 
our heroine, did not sympathise in the violence of her in- 
dignation : on the contrary she was surprised that Almeria 
could feel so much hurt by the slights of a woman, for 
whom she had neither esteem nor affection, and with 
whom she was indeed scarcely acquainted. 

"But does not her conduct excite your indignation ?" 
said Miss Turnbull. 

"No : it rather deserves my contempt. If a friend— if 
you, for instance, had treated me in such a manner, it 
would have provoked my anger, I dare say." 

"HO how impossible!", cried Almeria. "Such in- 
sufferable pride 1 Such downright rudeness !-~ She was 
tolerably civil to you, but me she never noticed: and this 
sudden change, it seems, Frederick, arises from her 
doubts of my fortune. — Is not such meanness really as- 
tonishing?" 

"It would be astonishing, perhaps/' replied Frederick, 
" if we did not see similar instances every day.. — Lady 
.Stock, you know, is nothing but a mere woman of the 
world." 

" I hate mere womdn 4>f the world," cried Almeria. 
Ellen observed, that it was not worth while to hate, it 
was sufficient to avoid them* — Almeria grew warmer ia 
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her abhorrence; and Ellen at last expressed, half in jest, 
half in earnest, some fear that if Miss Turnbull felt with 
such exquisite sensibility the neglect of persons of fashion, 
she might in a different situation be ambitious, or vain of 
their favour. Almeria was offended, and was very near 
quarrelling with her friend for harbouring such a mean 
opinioa of.her character. 

"Do you imagine that / could ever make a friend of 
such a person as Lady Stock?' 9 

" A friend ! far from it. I am very sure that yeu could 
not." 

' ' Then how could 1 be ambitious of her favour ? I am 
desirous only of the favour, esteem, and affection of my 
friends," 

"But people who live in what is called the worjd, you 
know, my dear Almeria, desire to have acquaintance as 
well as friends, 9 ' said Ellen; " and they value those by 
their fashion or rank, and by the honour which may be 
received from their notice in public places." 

■ ' Yes, my dear," interrupted Almeria ; " though I have 
never been in London as you have, I understand all that 
perfectly well, I assure you ; but I only say, that I am 
certain I should never judge, and that I should never act, 
in such a manner." 

Ellen smiled, and said, " It is difficult to be certain of 
what we should do in situations in which we have never 
been placed." — Almeria burst into tears, and her friend 
could scarcely pacify her by the kindest expressions. 

" Observe, my dedr Almeria, that I said We, not you: 
I do not pretend that, till I have been tried, 1 could be 
certain of my own strength of mind in new situations: I 
believe it is from weakness, that people are often so de- 
sirous of the notice of persons for whom they have no es- 
teem. If I were forced to live among a, certain set of com- 
pany, I suppose I should, in time, do just as they do; for 
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I confess, that I do not think I could bear every day to be 
utterly neglected in society, even such as we hare been in 
to-day." 

Almeria wondered to hear her friend speak with so little 
confidence of her own spirit and independence ; and vehe- 
mently declared that she was certain no change of external 
circumstance* could make any alteration in her sentiments 
and feelings. Ellen forbore to press the subject fatfher, 
although the proqfs which she had this day gifen of her 
stoicism* were not absolutely conclusive. 

About a month after this conversation bad passed, the 
suit against Miss TurnSulI, to set aside Mr. Hodgkinson's 
will, was tried at York* The court was crowded at an 
early hour; for much entertainment was expected, from 
the oddity o£ old Hodgkinson's testamentary dispositions : 
besides, the large amount of the property at stake could not 
fail to make the cause interesting. Several ladies appeared 
in the galleries; among the rest, Lady Stock — Mifcs Elmour 
was there also, to accompany Almeria — Frederick was one 
of her counsel; and when it came to his turn to speak, he 
pleaded her cause with so much eloquenoe and ability, as 
to obtain universal approbation. After a trial, which lasted 
many bours, a verdict was given in Miss Turnbull's favour. 
An immediate change appeared in the manners of all her 
acquaintance — tb6y crowded round her with smiles and 
congratulations; and persons with whom she was scarcely 
acquainted, or who had, till now, hardly deigned to ac- 
knowledge her acquaintance, accosted her with an ah* of 
intimacy. Lady Stock, in particular, recovered, upon this 
occasion, both her sight and speech : she took Almeria 's 
hand most graciously, and went on chattering with the 
greatest volubility, as they stood at the door of the court- 
house. Her ladyship's handsome equipage had drawn up, 
and she offered to carry Miss Tumbull home : Almeria ex- 
cused herself, but felt ashamed,. when she saw the look of 
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contempt which her ladyship bestowed on Mr. Elinour's 
old coach, which was far behind a number of others, and 
which could but ill bear a comparison with a new London 
carriage. Angry with herself for this weakness, our he- 
roine endeavoured to conceal it even from her own mind; 
and feelings of gratitude to her friends revived in her heart 
the moment she was out of sight of her fiaft acquaintance. 
She treated Ellen with even more than usual fondness ; 
and hef acknowledgments of obligation to her counsel and 
his father were expressed in the strongest terms. In a few 
days, there came a pressing invitation from Lady Stock ; 
Mr. Elmour had accounts of Miss Turnbull's to settle with 
Sir Thomas, and, notwithstanding the air of indifference 
with which she read the cards, Almeria was not sorry to 
accept of the invitation, as she knew that she should be 
received in a very different manner from that in which 
she had been treated on her former visit. She laughed, 
and said* "that she should be entertained by observing 
the change which a few thousand pounds more or less 
could produce in Lady Stock's behaviour." Yet, such is 
the inconsistency or the weakness of human wishes, the 
very attentions which our heroine knew were paid merely 
to her fortune, and not to her merit, flattered her vanity; 
and she observed, with a strange mixture of pain and plea- 
sure, that there was a marked difference in Lady Stock's 
manner towards her and the Elmourt. When the even- 
ing v$a$ over, and when she "had leisure to be good," 
Almeria called herself severely to account for this secret 
satisfaction, of which she had been conscious from the pre- 
ference given her over her friends — she accused herself of 
ingratitude, and endeavoured to recover her own self-com- 
placency by redoubled professions of esteem and affection 
for those to whom she had so much reason to be attached. 
But fresh invitations came from Lady Stock, and the 
course of her thoughts again changed. Ellen declined 
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accompanying her; and Miss Turnbull regretted this ex- 
ceedingly, " because it would be so distressing and awk 
ward for her to go alone." 

"Then why do you go at all, my dear?" said Ellen; 
" you speak as if there were some moral necessity for 
your visit. 

"Moral necessity! oh nQ," said Almeria, laughing; 
" but I really think there is a polite necessity, if you will 
allow me the expression* Would it npt be rude* for all of 
us to refuse, when Lady Stock has made this music party, 
as she says, entirely on my account — on our account, I 
mean? for you see she mentions your fondness for music; 
and if she had not written so remarkably civil to you, I 
assure you I would neither go myself, nor think of press- 
ing you to go." 

This oratory had no effect upon Ellen :• our heroine 
went alone to the music meeting. The old coach returned 
to Elmour Grove at night, empty — the servant brought 
"Lady Stock's compliments, and she would send her car- 
riage home with Miss Turnbull early the next morning." 
After waiting above an hour and a half beyond their usual 
time, the family were sitting down to dinner the next day, 
when Miss Turnbull* in Lady Stock's fine carriage, drove 
up the avenue — Frederick handed her out of the carriage 
with more ceremony and less affection than he had ever 
shown before. Old Mr. Elmour's manner was also more 
distant, and Ellen's colder. Almeria attempted to apolo- 
gise, but could not ge,t through her speech : — she then tried 
to laugh at her own awkwardness ; but her laugh not being 
seconded, she sat down to dinner in silence, colouring 
prodigiously, and totally abashed. Good old Mr. Elmour 
was the first to relent, and to endeavour, by resuming his 
usual kind familiarity, to relieve her painful confusion. 
Ellen's coolness was also dissipated when Miss Turnbull 
took her aside after dinner, and with tears in her eyes 
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declared/' she was sorry she had not had sufficient strength 
of mind to* resist Lady Stock's importunities to stay all 
night; — that as to the carriage, it was sent back without 
her knowledge; and that this morning, though she had 
three or four times expressed her fears that she should 
keep her friends at Elmour Grove waiting for dinner, yet 
Lady Stock would not understand her hints;" and she de- 
clared, " she got away the very instant her ladyship's car- 
riage came to the door." By Ellen's kind interposition, 
Frederick, whose pride had been most ready to take the 
alarm at the least appearance of slight to his father and 
ftister, was pacified — he laid aside his ceremony to Miss 
Turnbull; called her "Almeria," as he used to do — and 
aU was well again.- With difficulty, and blushes, Almeria 
came out wiljji an after confession, that she had been so 
silly as to make half a promise to Lady Stock, of going to 
her ball, and of spending a few days with her at York, 
before she left the country, 

"But this promise was only conditional," said she : "if 
you or your father would take it the least ill or unkindly of 
me, 1 assure you I will not go — I would rather offend all 
the Lady Stocks in the world than you, my dearest Ellen, 
or your father, to whom I am so much obliged." 

"Do not talk of obligations," interrupted Ellen; "a- 
mongst friends,, there can be no obligations. I will answer 
for it that my father will not be offended at your going to 
tnis ball ; and I assure you I shall not take it unkindly. If 
you would not think me very proud, I should tell you that 
I wish for our sakes, as well a* your own, that you should 
see as much of this Lady Stock, and as many Lady Stocks, 
as possible ; for I am convinced that, upon intimate ac- 
quaintance, we must rise in your opinion." 

Almeria protested that she had never for an instant 
thought of comparing Ellen with Lady Stock. " A friend, 
a bosom friend, with an acquaintance* — an acquaintance of 

I. 17 
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yesterday!—-! never thought of making such a compari- 



son." 



" That is the very thing of which I complain/' said El- 
len, smiling: "I beg you will make the comparison, my 
dear Almeria; and the more opportunities you have of 
forming your judgment, the. better." 

Notwithstanding that there was something rather humi- 
liating to Miss Turnbull in the dignified composure with 
which Ellen now, for the first time in her life, implied her 
own superiority, Almeria secretly rejoiced that it was by 
her friend's own request that the visits to her fine acquaint- 
ance were repeated. At Lady Stock's ball Miss Turnbull 
was much distinguished, as it is called— Sir Thomas's eld- 
eat son was her partner; and though he was not remark- 
ably agreeable, yet his attentions were flatyering^ to her 
vanity, because the rival belles of York vied for his ho- 
mage. The delight of being taken notice of in public was 
new to Almeria, and it quite intoxicated her brain. Six 
hours' sleep afterwards were not sufficient to sober her 
completely; as her friends at Elmour Grove perceived the 
next morning— she neither talked, looked, nor moved like 
herself, though she was perfectly unconscious that in this 
delirium of vanity and affectation she was an object of pity 
and disgust to the m^n she loved. , 

Ellen had sufficient good-nature and candour to make 
allowance Jbr foibles in others from which her own charac- 
ter was totally free;, she was clear-sighted to the merits, 
but not blind to the faults of her friends; and she resolved 
to wait patiently till AInieria*should return to herself. Miss 
Turnbull, in compliance with her friend's advice, took as 
many opportunities as possible of being with Lady Stock. 
Her ladyship's company was by no means agreeable to 
Almeria's natural taste; for, hftr ladyship bad neither sense 
qpr knowledge, and 'her conversation consisted merely of 
common-place phrases, or the second-hand affectation of 
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fashionable nonsense* 1 yet, though Miss Turnbull felt no 
actual pleasure in her company, she was vain of being of 
bet parties, add eveta condescended to repeat some of her 
sayings > in which there was neither sense nor wit. From 
having lived much ib the London World, her ladyship was 
acquainted with a prodigious number of names of persons 
Off consequence and quality; and by these our heroine's 
ears were charmed* Her ladyship's dress was also an object 
of admiration and imitation, and the York ladies begged 
patterns of every thing she wore. Almetia consequently 
thought that no other clothes could be worn with pro- 
priety ; and she was utterly ashamed of her past self for 
having lived so long in ignorance, and for having had so 
bad a taste, as ever to have thought Ellen Elmour a model 
for imitation. 

•' Miss Elmour,'* her ladyship said, " was ft very sen- 
sibly young woman, no doubt; bin; she. could hardly be 
considered as a model of fashion." 

A new standard fbr estimating merit was raised in Al- 
meria's mind; and her friend, for an instant, stink before 
the vast advantage of having the most fashionable man- 
tua-maker and milliner in town* Ashamed of this derelic- 
tion of principle, she a few minutes afterwards warmly 
pronounced a panegyric on Ellen, to which Lady Stock only 
replied with a vacant, supercilious countenance, " May 
be so— no doubt— of course — the Elmours are a very re- 
spectable family, I'm told — and really more genteel than 
the country families one sees t but is not it odd, they don't 
mix mare ? One seldom meets them in town any where, 
nor at any of the watering-places in summer." 

To this charge, Almeria, with blushes, was forced to 
plead gtfRty for her friends : she, however, observed, in 
mitigation, " that when they were in town, what company 
tbey did see was always the best, she believed— that Ac 

17* 
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knew, fyr one person, the Duchess of A was a friend 

of the Elmours, and corresponded with Ellen." 

This judicious defence produced an immediate effect 
upon Lady Stock's countenance; her eyebrows descend- 
ed from the high arch of contempt: and after a pause, 
she remarked, << it was strange that they had not accepted 
of any of the invitations she had lately sent them — she 
fancied they were, as indeed they had the character of 
being, very proud people — and very odd." 

Almeria denied the pride and the oddity; but observed, 
" that they were all remarkably fond of home" 

"Well , my dear Miss Turnbull, that's what I call odd; 
but I am sure I have nothing to say against all that — it is 
the fashion now to let every body do as they please : if the 
Elmours like to bury themselves alive, I'm sure I can't 
have the smallest objection ; I only hope they don't insist 
upon burying jpu £bng with them — I'm going to Har- 
rowgate for a few days, and I must have you with me, my 
dear." 

Our heroine hesitated. Lady Stock smiled, and said, 
she saw Miss Turnbull was terribly afraid of these Elmours : 
that for her part, she was the last person in the world to 
break through old connexions; but that really some people 
ought to consider that other people cannot always live as 
they do; that one style of life was fit for one style of for- 
tune, and one for another: and that it would look very 
strange to the world, if an heiress, with two hundred thou- 
sand pounds fortune, who, if she produced herself, might 
be in the first circles in town, were to be boxed up at 
Elmour Grove, and precluded from all advantages and 
offers that she might of course expect. 

To do our heroine justice, she here interrupted Lady 
Stock with mon? eagerness than strict politeness admitted, 
a$A positively declared that her friends never for one mo* 
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ment wished to confine/ her at Elmour Grove. "On the 
contrary," said she, ** they urged me to go into company, 

dad to see something of the world, before I " marry, 

she was going to say — but paused. 

Lady Stock waited for the finishing word; but when 
it did not come, she went on just as if it had been pro- 
nounced. " The Elmours do vastly right and proper to 
talk to you in this style, for they would be very much 
blamed in the world if they acted otherwise. You know 
young Elmour has his fortune to make — very clever cer- 
tainly he is, and will rise—no douht— I'm told — in his pro- 
fession — but all that is not the same as a ready-made for- 
tune, which an heiress like you has a right to expect. But 
do not let me annoy you with my reflections. Perhaps 
there is nothing in the report — I really only repeat what I 
hear every body say. In what every body says, you know, 
there must be something. I positively think you ought to 
show, in justice to the Elmours themselves, that you are 
at liberty, and that they do not want to monopolise you — 
in this unaccountable sort of way." 

To this last argument our heroine yielded, or to this 
she chose to attribute* her yielding. She went to Har- 
rewgate wkH Lady Stock; and every day and every hour 
she became more desirous of appearing fashionable. To 
this one object all her thoughts were directed. Living in 
public was to her a new life, and she was continually sen- 
sible of her dependence upon the opinion of her more 
experienced companion . She felt the awkwardness of being 
surrounded by people \vith whom she was unacquainted. 
At first, whenever she appeared she imagined that every 
body was looking at her, or talking about her, and she 
was in perpetual apprehension that something in her dress 
or manners should become the subject of criticism or ri- 
dicule : but from this fear she was soon relieved, by tke> 
conviction, that most people were so occupied with them- 
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selves as totally tp overlook her. Sometimes indeed she 
heard the whispered question of " Who is that with Lady 
Stock?" and the mortifying answer, " J do not know*" 
However, when Lady Stock had introduced her to some of 
her acquaintance as a great heiress, the scene changed, and 
she found herself treated with much consideration; though 
still the fashionable belles took sufficient care to make her 
sensible of her inferiority* She longed to be upon an equal 
footing with them. Whilst her mind was in this state, Sir 
Thomas Stock, one morning. wh$n he was settling some 
money business with her. observed that she would in 
another year be of age, and of course would take her affairs 
into her own hands; but in the mean time it would be 
necessary to appoint a guardian j and that the choice 
depended upon herself. She instantly named her friend 
Mr. Elmour, Sip Thomas insinuated that old Mr. Elmour, 
though undoubtedly a most unexceptionable character, was 
not exactly the most eligible person for a guardian to a 
young lady, whose large fortune entitled her to live in a 
fashionable style. That if it was Miss Turnbull's intention 
to fix in the country, Mr. Elmour certainly was upon 
the spot, and a very fit guardian ; but that if she meant to 
appear, as doubtless she would, in town, she would of 
course want another conductor, 

**■ To cut the matter short at once, my dear," said Lady 
Stock, " you must come to town with me next winter, and 
choose Sir Thomas for your guardian. I'm sure it will give 
him the greatest pleasure in the world to do any thing in 
his power — and you will have n& difficulties with him ; 
for you see he is not a man to bore you with all manner 
of advice ; in short, be would only be your guardian for 
form's sake ; and that, you know, would be the pleasant- 
est footing imaginable. Gome, here is a pen and ink and 
gijit paper, write to old Elmour this minute, and let ine 
have you all to myself," 
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Almeria was taken by surprise: she hesitated — all her 
former professions, all her obligations to the Elmoiir fa- 
mily, recurred to her mind— her friendship for Ellen— her 
love, or what she bad thought love, for Frederick :— she 
could hot decide upon a measure that might offend them, 
or appear ungrateful; yet her desire of going to town with 
Lady Stoq|t was ardent, and she knew not how to refuse Sir 
Thomas's offer without displeasing him. She saw that 
all future connexion with the Stocks depended on her 
present determination— she took a middle course, and 
suggested that she might have two guardians, and then 
she should be able to avail herself of Sir Thomas's oblig- 
ing offer, without offending her old friends. In con- 
sequence of this convenient arrangement, she wrote to 
Mr. Elmour, enclosing her letter in one to Ellen, in 
which the embarrassment and weakness of her mind were 
evident, notwithstanding all her endeavours to conceal 
them. After a whole page of incomprehensible apologies, 
for having so long delayed to write to her dearest Elfen ; 
and after professions of the warmest affection, esteem, and 
gratitude, for her friends at Elmour Grove; she, in the 
fourth page of her epistle, opened her real business > by 
declaring that she should ever, from the conviction she 
felt of the superiority of Ellen's understanding, follow her 
judgment, however repugnant it might sometimes be to her 
inclinations; that she therefore had resolved, in pursuance 
of Ellen's advice, to take an opportunity of seeing the gay 
world, and had accepted of an invitation from Lady Stock 
to spend the winter with her in town — that she had also 
accepted of Sir Thomas Stock's offer to become one of her 
guardians, as she thought it best to trouble her good 
friend Mr. Elmour as little as possible at his advanced age. 

In answer to this letter, she received & few lines from 
Mr. Elmour, requesting to see her before she should go to 
town : accordingly, upon her return to York, she went 
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to Elmour Grove to take leave of her friends. She was 
under some anxiety, but resolved to carry it off with that 
ease, or affectation of ease, which she had learnt during 
her six weeks' apprenticeship to a fine lady at Harrowgate. 
She was surprised that no Frederick appeared to greet her 
arrival; the servant showed her into Mr. Elmoiir's study. 
The good old gentleman received her with $at proud 
sort of politeness, which Was always the sign, and the 
only sign, of his being displeased. 

"You will excuse me, Miss Turnbull," said he, "for 
giving you the trouble of coming here; it was my business 
to have waited on you, but I have been so far unwell 
lately* that it was not in my power to leave home; and 
these are papers/' continued he, "which I thought it my 
duty to deliver into your own hands." 

Whilst Mr. Elmour was tying up these papers, and 
writing upon them, Almeria began two sentences with "I 
hope," and "I am afraid," without in the least knowing 
what she hoped or feared. She was not yet sufficiently 
perfect in the part of a fine lady to play it well. Mr. El- 
mour looked up from his writing with an air of grave aU 
tention when she began to speak, but after waiting in vain 
for an intelligible sentence, he proceeded. 

"You have judged very wisely for me, Miss Turnbull, 
in relieving my declining years from the fatigue of busi- 
ness : no man understands the management or the value 
of money better than Sir Thomas Stock, and you could not, 
madam, in this point of view, have chosen a more proper 
guardian." 

Almeria said, "that she hoped Mr. Elmour would always 
permit her to consider him as her best friend, to whose, 
advice she should have recourse in preference to that of 
aoy person upon earth;" recovering her assurance as she 
went on speaking, and recollecting some of the hints Lady 
Stock had given her, about the envy and jealousy of the 
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Elmour* , and of their scheme cf monopolising her for- 
tune; she added a few commonplace phrases about — re- 
spectability — gratitude — and great obligations—then gave 
a glance at Lady Stock's handsome carriage, which was 
waiting at the door — then asked for Miss Elmour — and 
hoped she should not be so unfortunate as to miss seeing 
her before she left the country, as she came on purpose 
to take leave of her — then looked at her watch : — but all 
this was said and done with the awkwardness of a novice 
in the art of giving herself airs* Mr. Elmour, without 
being in the least irritated by her manner, was all the time 
considering how he could communicate; with the least 
possible pain, what he had further to say — " You speak 
of me> Miss Turnbull, as of one of your guardians, in the 
letter I had the favour of receiving, from you a few days 
ago/ 9 said he; ''but you must excuse me for declining 
that honour. . Circumstances have altered materially since 
I first undertook the management of your affairs, and my 
future interference, or perhaps even my advice, might not 
appear as disinterested as formerly." 

Miss Turnbull here interrupted him with an exclamation 
of astonishment, and made many protestations of entire 
dependence upon his disinterested friendship. He waited 
with proud patience till she had finished her eulogium* 

" How far the generous extent of your confidence, 
madam, reaches, or may hereafter reach," said be, "must 
be tried by others, not by me— nor yet by my son*" 

Almeria changed colour. 

" He has left it to me, madam, to do that for him, 
which perhaps he feared he might not have sufficient re- 
solution to do for. himself— to return to you these letters 
and this picture ; and to assure you that he considers you 
as entirely at liberty to form any connexion that may be 
suited to your present views and circumstances." 

Mr. Elmour put into her hand a packet of her own, 
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letters to Frederick, and a miniature picture of herself, 
which she had formerly given to her lover. This was 1 an 
unexpected stroke. His generosity — bis firmness of cha- 
racter— the idea of losing him for ever — all rushed upon 
her mind at once. 

Artificial manners vanish the moment the natural pas- 
sions are touched. Almeria clasped her hands in an agony 
of grief, and exclaimed, " Is he gone ! gone for ever? — 
I have deserved it !"-—*— The letters and picture fell from 
her hand, she sunk back quite overpowered. When she 
recovered, she found herself in the open air on a seat 
under Mr. Eimour's study windows, and Ellen beside 
her. 

"Pity, forgive, and advise me, my dear, my best, my 
pn\j real friend," &id Almeria : " never did I want your 
advice so much as at this moment." 

"You shall have it, then, without reserve, ,? said Ellen, 
"and without fear that it should be attributed to any 

unworthy motive, I could almost as soon wish for my 

» 

brother's death as desire to see him united to any woman, 
let her beauty and accomplishments be what they might, 
who had a mean or frivolous character, such as could 
consider money as the greatest good, or dissipation as the 
prime object of life. I am firmly persuaded, my dear 
Almeria, that however you may' be dazzled by the first 
view of what is called fashionable life, you will soon see 
things as they really are, and tb&t you will return to your 
former tastes and feelings." 

" O ! I am, I am returned to them !" cried Almeria; " I 
will write directly to Lady Stock and to Sir Thomas, to tell 
them that I have changed my mind — only prevail upon 
your father, to be my guardian." 

tf That is out of my power," said Ellen; * 4 and I think 
that it is much better you should be as you are, left 
completely at liberty, and entirely independent of us. I 
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advise you, Almeria, to persist jp your scheme of spend- 
ing the ensuing winter in town with Lady Stock — then you 
will have an opportunity of comparing your own different 
feelings, and of determining what things are essential to 
your happiness. If you should find that the triumphs of 
fashion delight you more than the pleasures of domestic 
life, pursue them — your fortune will put it in your power ; 
you will break no engagements ; and you will have no 
reproaches to fear from us. On the contrary, if you find 
that your happiness depends upon friendship and love, 
and that the Hfr we formerly led together is that which 
you prefer, you will return to Elmour Grove, to your friend, 
and your lover, aod your choice will not be that of romance, 
but of reason." 

It was with difficulty that Almeria, in her present fit of 
enthusiasm, could be brought to listen to sober sense and 
true friendship* Hetfparting from Ellen and Mr. Elmour 
cost her many tears, and she returned to her fashionable 
friend with swollen eyes and a heavy heart. Her sorrpw, 
however, was soon forgotten in the bustle and novelty of 
a new situation. Upon ber arrival in London, fresh trains 
of ideas were quickly forced upon her mind, which were 
as dissimilar as possible from those associated with love, 
friendship, and Elmour Grove* At Sir Thomas Stock's, 
every thing she saw and beard served to remind, or rather 
to convince her, of the opulence of the owner of the house. 
Here every object was estimated, not for its beauty or 
elegance, but by its costliness. Money was the grand 
criterion, by which the Worth of animate and inanimate 
objects was alike decided. In this society, the worship of 
the golden idol was avowed without shame or mystery; 
and all who did not bow the knee to it were considered as 
hypocrites or fools. Our heroine, possessed of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, could not fail to have a large share 
of incense — every tbjng she sajd, c* looked, was applauded 
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in Sir Thomas Stock's fapaily; and she would have found 
admiration delightful, if she had not suspected that her for- 
tune alone entitled her to all this applause. This wad ra- 
ther a mortifying reflection. By degrees, however,, her 
delicacy on this subject abated; she learned philosophically 
to consider her fortune as a thing so immediately associated 
with herself as to form a part of her personal merit. Upon 
this principle, sbe soon became vain of her wealth, and 
she was led to overrate the consequence that riches bestow 
an their possessor. 

In a capital city , such numerous claimants for distinc- 
tion appear, with beauty, birth, wit, fashion, or wealth to 
support their pretensions, that the vanity of an individual, 
however clamorous, is immediately silenced, if not humbled. 
"When Miss Turnbull went into public, she was surprised 
by the discovery of her own, nay even of Lady Stock's 
insignificance. At York, her IddysHip was considered as 
a personage high as human veneration could look; but in 
London, she was lost in a crowd of fellow-mortals. 

It is, perhaps, from this sense of humiliation , that indi- 
viduals combine together, to obtain by their union that 
importance and self-complacency, .which separately they 
could never enjoy. Miss. Turnbull observed, that a nume- 
rous acquaintance was essential to those who lived much 
in public — that the number of bows and curtsies, and the 
consequence of the persons by whom they are given or 
received, is the measure of merit and happiness. Nothing 
can be more melancholy than most places of public amuse- 
ment, to those who are stranger's to the crowds which fill' 
them. 

Few people have such strength of mind as to be indif- 
ferent to the opinions of numbers, even considered merely 
as numbers; hence those who live in crowds in fact sur- 
render the power ef thinking for themselves, either in 
trifles or in matters o£ consequence. Our heroine had 
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imagined before she came to town, that Lady Stock moved 
in the highest circle of fashion ; but she soon perceived 
that m^ny.of the people of tank who visited her ladyship, 
and who partook of her sumptuous entertainments, thought 
they condescended extrenyly whilst they paid thi •omage 
to wealth. 

One night at the Opera, Almeria happened to be seated 
in the ^fcifriox to Lady Bradstone, a proud woman of high 
family, who considered all whose genealogy could not vie 
in antiquity with her own as upstarts that ought to be kept 
down. ; Her ladyship, either not knowing or not caring 
who was in the next box to her, began to ridicule an enter- 
tainment which had been given a few days before by Lady 
Stock. From her entertainment, the transition was easy 
to her character, and to that of her whole family. Young 
Stock was pronounced to have all the purfo-proud self- 
sufficiency of a banker, and all the pertness of a clerk; 
even his bow seemed as if it came from behind the counter. 
Till this moment, Almeria had at least permitted, if not 
encouraged, this gentleman's assiduities ; for she had hi- 
therto seen him only in company where he had been ad- 
mired : his attentions, therefore, had been flattering to her 
vanity. But things now began to appear in quite a different 
light : she saw Mr. Stock in the point of view in which 
Lady Bradstone placed him ; and felt that she might be de- 
graded, but co4d not be elevated, in the ranks of fashion 
by such an admirer. She began to wish that she was not 
so intimately connected with a family which was ridiculed 
for. want of taste, and whose wealth, as she now suspected, 
was their only ticket of admittance into the society of the 
truly elegant. In the land of fashion, "Alps on Alps arise;" 
and no sooner has the votary reached the summit of one 
weary ascent than another appears higher still and more 
difficult of attainment. Our heroine now became discon- 
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tented in that situation, which but a few months before 
had been the grand object of her ambition. 

In the mean time, as Mr. Stock had not overheard Lady 
Bradstone's conversation at the Opera, and as he had a 
comfovbly good opinion of himself, he was sure that he 
was making a rapid progress in the lady's favour. He had 
of late seldom heard her mention any of her friends at 
Elmour Grove; and he was convinced that hm Romantic 
attachment to Frederick must have been conquered by his 
own superior address. Her fortune was fully as agreeable 
to him as to his moneys-making father : the only difference 
between them was* that be loved to squander, and his fa- 
ther to board gold. , Extravagance frequently produces 
premature avarice- — young Mr. Stock calculated Miss 
Turnbull's fortune, weighed it against that of every other 
young lady within the sphere of his attractions, found the 
balance in her favour by some thousands, made his proposal 
in form, and could not recover his astonishment, when he 
found himself in form rejected. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Stock used all their influence in his favour, but in vain : 
they concluded that Almeria's passion for Frederick El- 
mour was the cause of this refusal ; and they directed their 
arguments against the folly of marrying for love. Our 
heroine was at this time more in danger of tbe folly of 
marrying for fashion : not that she had fixed her fancy 
upon any man of fashion in particular, but she had formed 
an exalted idea of the whole species — and she regretted 
that Frederick was not in that magic circle in which all 
her hopes of happiness now centred. She wrote kind 
letters to Miss Elmour, but each letter was written with 
greater difficulty than the preceding ; for she had lost all 
interest in the occupations which formerly were so delightful. 
She and Ellen had now few ideas in common } and her 
epistles dwindled into apologies for long silence— -promises 
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of being a better correspondent in future — reasons for 
breaking these promises*— hopes of pardon, etc. Ellen, how- 
ever, continued steady in her belief that her friend would 
at last prove Worthy of her esteem, and of her brother's 
love. The rejection of Mr. Stock, Which Almeria did not 
fail to mention, confirmed this favourable opinion. 

When that gentleman was at length with some difficulty 
convinced that our heiress had decided against him, his 
manners *pd those of his family changed towards her from 
the extreme of civility to that of rudeness — they spoke of 
her as a coquette and a jilt, and a person who gave herself 
very extraordinary airs. She was vexed, and alarmed— 
and in her first confusion and distress thought of retreating 
to her friends at Elmour Grove. She wrote a folio sheet to 
Elko, unlike her late apologetic epistles, full of the feelings 
of her heart, and of a warm invective against fashionable 
and interested friends* After a narrative of her quarrel 
with the Stocks, she declared that she would immediately, 
quit her London acquaintance and return to her best friend. 
But the very day after she had despatched this letter, she 
changed her mind, and formed a new idea of a befa friend. 

One morning she went with Lady Stock to a booksellers, 
whose shop served as a fashionable lounge. Her ladyship 
valued books, like all other things, in proportion to the 
money which they cost : she had no taste for literature, 
but a great fancy of accumulating the most expensive publi- 
cations, which she displayed ostentatiously as part of the 
costly furniture of her bouse* Whilst she was looking over 
some literary luxuries, rich in all the elegance of hot-press 
and vellum binding, Lady Bradstone and a party of her 
friends came into the room. She, immediately attracted 
and engrossed the attention of all present. Lady Stock 
turned over the leaves of the fine books, and asked their 
prices; but sh# had the mortification to perceive that she 
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was an object rather of derision than of admiration to the 
new comers. None are so easily put out of Countenance 
by airs, as those who are most apt to play them off on 
their inferiors* Lady Stock bit her lips in evident embar- 
rassment, and the awkwardness of her distress increased 
the confidence and triumph of her adversary. She had 
some time before provoked Lady Bradstone by giving a 
concert in opposition to one of hers, and by engaging, at 
an enormous expense, a celebrated perform** for her 
night : hostilities had thenceforward been renewed at every 
convenient opportunity, by the contending fair ones. Lady 
Bradstone now took occasion loudly to lament her extreme 
poverty; and she put this question to all her party, whether, 
if they had it in their power, they should prefer having 
more monejMhan taste, or more taste than money ? Tney 
were going to decide par acclamation, but her ladyship 
insisted upon taking each vote separately, because this pro- 
Jonged the torments of her rival, who heard the preference 
of taste to money reiterated half a dozen times over, with 
the most provoking variety of insulting emphasis. Alme- 
ria's sufferings during this scene were far more poignant 
than those of the person against whom the ridicule was 
aimed: not that she pitied Lady Stock — no; she would 
have rejoiced to have seen her humbled to the dust, if she 
could have escaped all share in her mortification : but as 
she appeared as her ladyship's acquaintance, she appre- 
hended that she might be mistaken for her friend. Ail 
opportunity offered of marking the difference* The book- 
seller asked Lady Stock if she chose to put her name down 
in a list of subscribers to a new work. The book, she saw, 
was to be dedicated to Lady Bradstone— and that was suf- 
ficient to decide her against it. 

She declared that she never supported such things either 
by her name or her money; that for her pnrt she was no 
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politician; that she thought female patriots were absurd 
and odious; and that she was glad none of that description 
were of her acquaintance. 

All this was plainly directed against Lady Bradstone, 
who was a zealous patriot : her ladyship retorted, by some 
reflections equally keen, but rather more politely expressed, 
each party addressing their innuendoes to the bookseller, 
who, afraid to disoblige either the rich or the fashionable, 
preserved, as much as it was in the power of his muscles, 
a perfectly neutral countenance. At last, in order to 
relieve himself from his constraint, he betook himself to 
count the subscribers, and Miss Turnbull seized this mo- 
ment to desire that her name might be added to the list. 
Lady Bradstone's eyes were immediately fixed upon her 
with complacency — Lady Stock's flashed fire. Regardless 
of their fire, Almeria coolly added, ''Twelve copies, sir, 
if you please." 

" Twelve copies, Miss Turnbull, at a guinea a-piece! 
Lord bless me, do you know what you are about, my dear ?" 
said Lady Stock. 

" Perfectly well," replied our heroine; "I think twelve 
guineas, or twenty times that sum, would be well bestowed 
in asserting independence of sentiment, which I under- 
stand is the object of this work." 

A whisper from Lady Bradstone to one of the shopmen, 
of "Who is that charming woman?" gave our heroine 
courage to pronounce these words. Lady Stock in great 
displeasure walked to her carriage, saying, '< You are to 
consider what you will do with your twelve copies, Miss 
Turnbull; for I am convinced your guardian will never let 
such a parcel of inflammatory trash into bis house : he ad- 
mires female patriotism, att all that sort df thing, as little, 
as I do.* 

The rudeness of this speech did not disconcert Almeria; 
for she was fortified by the consciousness that she had 

I. 18 
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gained her point with Lady Bradstone. This lady piqued 
herself upon showing her preferences and aversions with 
equal enthusiasm and eclat. She declared before a large 
company at dinner, that notwithstanding Miss Turnbull 
was nobody by birth, she had made herself somebody by 
spirit; and that for her part, she should, contrary to her 
general principle, which she confessed was to keep a strong 
line of demarcation between nobility and mobility, take a 
pride in bringing forward merit even in the shape of a 
Yorkshire grazier's daughter. 

Pursuant to this gracious declaration, she empowered a 
common friend to introduce Miss Turnbull to her, on the 
first opportunity. When people really wish to become 
acquainted with each other, opportunities are easily and 
quickly found. The parties met, to their mutual satis- 
faction, that very night in the cofFee-room of the Opera- 
house ; conversed more in five minutes than people in town 
usually converse in five months or years, when it is their 
wish to keep on a merely civil footing. But this was not 
the footing on which Miss Turnbull desired to be with 
Lady Bradstone ; she took the utmost pains to please, and 
succeeded. She owed her success chiefly to the dexterous 
manner in which she manifested her contempt for her late 
dear friend Lady Stock. Her having refused an alliance 
with the family was much in her favour; her ladyship ad- 
mired her spirit, but little suspected that the contemptuous 
manner in which she had once been overheard to speak of 
this banker's son was the real and immediate cause of his 
rejection. The phrase — "only Stock, the banker's son*' — 
decided his fate : so much may be done by the mere em- 
phasis on a single word from fashionable lips I Our heroine 
managed with considerable atjfess in bringing her quarrel 
with one friend to a crisis at the moment when* another 
was ready to receive her. An ostensible pretext is never 
wanting k> those who are resolved on war. The book to 
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which Miss Turnbull had subscribed was the pretext upon 
this occasion : nothing could be more indifferent to her 
than politics ; but Lady Bradstone's party and principles 
were to be defended at all events. Sir Thomas Stock pro- 
tested that he might be hurt essentially in the opinion of 
those for whom he had the highest consideration if a young 
lady living under his roof, known to be his ward, and pro- 
bably presumed to be guided by him, should put her name 
as subscriber to twelve copies of a work patronized by 
Lady Bradstone. " The mere circumstance of its being 
dedicated to her ladyship showed what it must be/ 9 Sir 
Thomas observed ; and he made it a point with Hiss Turn- 
bull that she should withdraw her name from the subscrip- 
tion. This Miss Turnbull absolutely refused. Lady Brad- 
stone was her confidante upon the occasion, and half a 
dozen notes a day passed between them : at length the 
affair was brought to the long wished-for crisis. Lady 
Bradstone invited Miss Turnbull to her house, feeling her- 
self, as she said, bound in honour to bear her out in a dis- 
pute of which she had been the original occasion. In thif 
lady's society, Almeria found the style of dress, manners, 
and conversation, different from what she had seen at Lady 
Stock's : she had without difficulty imitated the affectation 
of Lady Stock, but there was an ease in Che decided tone 
of Lady Bradstone which could not be so easily acquired. 
Having lived from her infancy in*the best company, there 
was no heterogeneous mixture in her manners; and the 
consciousness of this gave an habitual air of security to her 
words, looks and motions. Lady Stock seemed forced to 
. beg or buy — Lady Bradstone accustomed to command or 
levy, admiration as her rightful tribute. The pride of Lady 
Bradstone was uniformly resolute and successful; the in- 
solence of Lady Stock, if it were opposed, became cowardly 
and ridiculous. Lady Bradstone seemed to have, on all 
occasions, an instinctive sense of what a person of fashion 

18* 
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ought to do; -Lady Stock, notwithstanding her bravadoing 
air, was frequently perplexed and anxious, and therefore 
awkward : she had always recourse to precedents. "Lady 

P said so, or Lady Q did so; Lady G wore 

this, or Lady H was there, and therefore I am sure it 

is proper." 

On the contrary, Lady Brads tone never quoted authori- 
ties, but presumed that she was a precedent for others. 
The one was eager to follow, the other determined to lead, 
the fashion. 

"Our heroine, who was by no means deficient in pene- 
tration, and whose whole attention was now given to the 
study of externals, quickly perceived these shades of differ- 
ence between her late and her present friend. She re- 
marked, in particular, that she found herself much more 
at ease in Lady Bradstone's society. Her ladyship's pride 
was not so offensive as Lady Stock's vanity : secure of her 
own superiority, Lady Brads tone did not want to measure 
herself every instant with inferiors. She treated Almeria 
as her equal in every respect; and in setting her right in 
points of fashion never seemed to triumph, but to consider 
her own knowledge as a necessary consequence of the life 
she had led from her infancy. With a sort of proud gene- 
rosity, she always considered those whom she honoured 
tfith her friendship as thenceforward entitled to all the 
advantages of her own situation, and to all the respect due 
to a part of herself. She now always used the word we, 
with peculiar emphasis, in speaking of Miss Turnbull and 
herself. This was a signal perfectly well understood by 
her acquaintance. Almeria was received every where with 
the most distinguished attention; and she was delighted, 
and absolutely intoxicated, with her sudden rise in the 
world of fashion. She found that her former acquaintance 
at Lady Stock's were extremely ambitious of claiming an 
intimacy ; but this could not be done. Miss Turnbull had 
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dow acquired, by practice, the power of looking at people 
without seeming to see them, and of forgetting those with 
whom she was perfectly well acquainted. Her opinion of 
her own consequence was much raised by the court that 
was paid to her by several young men of fashion, who 
thought it expedient to marry two hundred thousand 
pounds. 

How quickly ambition extends her views ! Our heroine 9 * 
highest object had lately been to form an alliance with a* 
man of fashion; she had now three fashionable admirers 
in her train ; but though she was flattered by their atten- 
tion, she had not the least inclination to decide in favour 
of any of these candidates. The only young man of her pre- 
sent acquaintance who seemed to be out of the reach of 
her power was Lord Bradstone; and upon the conquest of 
his heart, or rather bis pride, her fancy was fixed. He bad 
all his mother's family pride, and he had been taught by 
her to expect an alliance with a daughter of one of the first 
noble families in England. The possibility of his marrying 
a grazier's daughter bad never entered into his or Lady 
Bradstone's thoughts : they saw, indeed, every day, exam- 
ples, among the first nobility, of such matches; but they 
saw them with contempt. Almeria knew this, and yet she 
did not despair of success : nor was she wrong in her cal- 
culations. Lord Bradstone was, fond of high play — his 
taste for gaming soon reduced him to distress— bis guar- 
dian was enraged, and absolutely refused to pay his lord- 
ship's debts. What was to be done ? — He must extricate 
himself from his difficulties by marrying some rich heiress. 
Juxtaposition makes more matches than all the arts of 
Cupid. Miss Turnbull was the heiress nearest at hand. 
Lord Bradstone's pride was compelled to yield to his in- 
terest,, and he resolved to pay his addresses to the Yorkshire 
grazier's daughter : but he knew that his mother would bo 
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indignant at this idea ; and he therefore determined to 
proceed cautiously, and to assure himself of the young lady's 
approbation before he should brave his mother's anger. 

The winter was now passed, and her ladyship invited 
Miss Turnbull to accompany her to Cheltenham; — her son 
was of the party. Our heroine plainly understood his in- 
tentions, and her friendship for Lady Bradstone did not 
prevent her from favouring his views: neither was she 
deterred by her knowledge of bis lordship's taste for play, 
so ardent was her desire for a coronet. The recollection 
of Frederick Elmour sometimes crossed her imagination, 
and struck her heart; but the pang was soon over, and 
she settled her conscience by the reflection, that she was 
not, in the least degree, bound in honour to him — he had 
set her entirely at liberty, and could not complain of her 
conduct. As to Ellen — every day she determined to write to 
her, and every day she put it off till to-morrow. At last 
she was saved the trouble of making and breaking any 
more resolutions: for one evening, as she was walking 
with Lady Bradstone and her noble admirer, in the public 
walk, she met Miss Elmour and her brother. 

She accosted Ellen with great eagerness; but it was 
plain to her friend's discerning eyes that her joy was af- 
fected. After repeating several times that she was quite 
delighted at this unexpected meeting, she ran on with a 
number of common-place questions, commencing and con- 
cluding with, "When did you come? — How long do you 
stay ?— Where do you lodge ?" 

•• We have been here about a fortnight, and I believe 
we shall stay about a month longer. " 

" Indeed 1— A month!— So long!— How fortunate!— 
But where are you ?" 

'•We lodge a little out of the town, on the road to 
Cirencester," 
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• * How unfortunate I — We are at such a shocking distance I? 
— J'ni with Lady Bradstone — a most charming woman ! — 
Who are you with ?" 

" With my poor father/' said Ellen ; "he has been very 
ill lately, and we came here on his account.'* 

"111!— Old Mr, Elmour! — I'm extremely concerned — 
but whom have you to attend him ? You should send to 
town for Dr. Grant — do you know he is the only man now? 
— the only man Lady Bradstone and I have any dependence 
on — if I were dying, he is the man I should send for. Do 
have him for Mr. Elmour, my dear — and don't be alarmed, 
above all things — you know it's so natural, at your lather's 
age, that he should not he as well as he has been — but I 
distress you — and detain you." 

Our heroine, after running off these unmeaning sen- 
tences, passed on, being ashamed to walk with EUen in 
public, because Lady Bradstone had whispered, " Who is. 
she?" — Not to be known in the world of fashion is an un- 
pardonable crime, for ftrhich no merit can atone. Three 
days elapsed before Miss Turnbull went to see her friends, 
notwithstanding her extreme concern for poor Mr. Elmour.. 
Her excuse to her conscience was, that Lady Bradstone's 
carriage could not sooner be spared. People in a certain 
rank of life are, or make themselves, slaves to horses and 
carriages; with every apparent convenience and luxury, 
they are frequently more dependent than their tradesmen 
or their servants. Theretwas a time when Almeria would 
not have been restrained by these imaginary impossibilities. 
from showing kindness to her friends; but that time was 
now completely past. She was, at present* anxious to 
avoid having any private conversation with Ellen, because 
she was ashamed to avow her change of vtews and senti- 
ments. In the short morning visit which she paid her, 
Almeria talked, of public places, of public characters, of 
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dress and equipages, etc* She inquired, indeed, with a 
modish air of infinite sensibility , for poor Mr. Elmour; and 
when she heard that he was confined to his bed, she re- 
gretted most excessively that she could not see him, hut a 
few seconds afterwards, with a suitable change of voice 
and countenance, she made an easy transition to the praise 
of a new dress of Lady Bradstone's invention. Frederick 
Elmour came into the room in the midst of the enlogium 
on her ladyship's taste — she was embarrassed for a mo- 
ment; but quickly recovering the tone of a fine lady, she 
spoke to him as if he had never been any thing to her but 
a common acquaintance. The dignity and firmness of his 
manner provoked her pride ; she wished to coquet with 
him — she tried to excite his jealousy by talking of Lord 
Bradstone: but vain were all her airs and innuendoes; 
they could not extort from him even a sigh. She was 
somewhat consoled, however, by observing in his sister's 
countenance the expression, as she thought, of extreme 
mortification. > .. 

A few days after this visit, Miss Turnbull received the 
following note from Miss Elmour : 

" M* dear Almeria, 

" If you still wish that I should treat you as a friend, 
show me that you do, and you will find my affection 
unaltered. If, on the contrary, you have decided to pursue 
a mode of life, or to form connexions which make you 
ashamed to awn any one for a friend who is not a fine 
lady, let our intimacy be dissolved for ever — it could only 
be a source of mutual pain. My father is better to-day, and 
wishes to see you. Will you spend this evening with him 
and with * 

Your affectionate 

Euen Elmour ?" 
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It happened that the very day Miss Turabull received 
this note, Lady Bradstone was to have a concert, and Al- 
meria knew that her ladyship would be offended if she 
were to spend the evening with the Elmours : it was, as 
she said to herself, impossible, therefore, to accept of 
Ellen's invitation. She called upon her in the course of 
the morning to make an apology. She found Ellen beside 
her father, who was seated in his arm-chair : he looked 
extremely pale and weak : she was at first shocked at the 
change she saw in her old friend, and she could not 
utter the premeditated apology. Ellen took it for granted 
that she was come, in consequence of her note, to spend 
the day with her, and she embraced her with affectionate 
joy. Her whole countenance changed when our heroine 
began at last to talk of Lady Bradstone and the concert — 
Ellen burst into tears. 

"My dear child," said Mr. Elmour, putting his hand 
upon his daughter's, which rested upon the arm of his 
chair, " I did not expect this weakness from you." 

Miss Turnbull, impaffent to shorten a scene which she 
had neithet strength of mind to endure nor to prevent, 
rose to lake leave. 

" My dear Ellen," said she, in an irresolute tone, ''ray 
dearest creature, you must not distress yourself in this 
way— I must have you keep up your spirits. You confine 
yourself t#o much, indeed you do ; and you see you are 
not equal to it. Your father will he better, and he will 
persuade you to leave him for an hour or two, I am sure, 
and we must have you amongst us ; and I must introduce 
you to Lady Bradstone — she's a charming woman, I assure 
you — you would like her of all things, if you knew her. 
Come— don't let me see you in this way. Really, my 
dear Ellen, this is so Unlike you— I can assure you that, 
whatever you may think, I love you as well as ever I did, 
and never shall forget my obligations to nil your family; 
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but you know, a person who lives in the world at I do 
inust make such terrible sacrifices of their time — one 
can't do as one pleases — one's an absolute slave* So you 
must forgive me, dear Ellen, for bidding you farewell for 
the present/' 

Ellen hastily wiped away her tears, and turning to Al - 
meria with an air of dignity, held out her hand to her, and 
said, "Farewell for ever, Almerial — May you never feel 
the want of a sincere and affectionate friend ! — May the 
triumphs of fashion make you amends for all you sacrifice 
to obtain them 1" 

Miss Turnbull was abashed and agitated— she hurried 
out of the room to conceal her confusion, stepped into a 
carriage with a coroqpt, drove away, and endeavoured to 
forget all that had passed. The concert in the evening 
recalled her usual train of ideas, and she persuaded herself 
that she had done all, and more than was necessary, in 
offering to introduce Ellen to Lady Bradstone. "How 
could she neglect such an offer?" 

A few days after the concert, Almeria had the pleasure 
of being introduced to Lady Bradstone' s four daughters — 
Lady Gabriella, Lady Agnes, Lady Bab, and Lady Kitty* 
Of the existence of these young ladies Almeria had scarcely 
heard— they had been educated at a fashionable boarding- 
school; and their mother was now under the disagreeable 
necessity of bringing them home to live with her, because 
the eldest was past seventeen. 

Lady Gabriella was a beauty, and determined to be a 
Grace — but which of the three Graces, she had not yet 
decided. 

Lady Agnes was plain, and resolved to be odd, and a 
wit. 

Lady Bab and Lady t Kitty were charming hoydens, with 
all the modern simplicity of fourteen or fifteen in their 
manners. Lady Bab had a fine long neck, which wa* 
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always in motion— Lady Kitty had white teeth, and was 
always laughing; — but it is impossible to characterise 
them, for they differed in nothing from a thousand other 
young ladies. 

These four sisters agreed in but one point-*-in consider- 
ing their mother as their common enemy. Taking it for 
granted that Mi&s Turnbull was her friend, she was looked 
upon by them as being naturally entitled to a share of 
their distrust and enmity. They found a variety of causes 
of complaint agatpst our heroine; and if they had been 
at any loss, their respective waiting-maids would have 
furnished them with inexhaustible causes of quarrel. 

Lady Bradstone could not bear to go with more than 
four in a coach — "Why was Miss Turnbull always to have 
a front seat in the coach, and two of the young ladies to 
be always left at home on her account ?"— "How could Lady 
Bradstone make such a favourite of a grazier's daughter, 
and prefer her to her own children, as a companion?" etc. 

The young ladies never discouraged their attendants 
from saying all the ill-natured things that they could de- 
vise of Miss Turnbull , and they invented a variety of 
methods of tormenting her. Lady Gabriella found out that 
Almeria was an old maid, and horridly ugly and awkward; 
Lady Agnes quizzed her perpetually; and the Ladies Bab 
and Kitty played upon her innumerable practical jokes. 
She was astonished to find in high life a degree of vul- 
garity of which her country companions would have been 
ashamed : but all such things in high life go under the 
general term dashing. These young ladies were dashers. 
Alas! perhaps foreigners and future generations may not 
know the meaning of the term ! 

Our heroine's temper was not proof against the trials to 
which it was hourly exposed : perhaps the consciousness 
that she was not born to the situation in .which she now 
moved, joined to her extreme anxiety to be thought genteel 
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and fashionable, rendered her peculiarly irritable when 
her person Mid manners were attacked by ladies of quality. 
She endeavoured to conciliate her young enemies by every 
means in her power; and at length she found a method of 
pleasing them. They were immoderately fond of baubles; 
and they had not money enough to gratify this taste. Miss 
Turnbull at first, with great timidity, begged Lady Ga- 
briella's acceptance of a ring, which seemed particularly 
to catch her fancy : the facility with which the ring was 
accepted, and the favourable change it produced, as if by 
magic, in her ladyship's manners towards our heroine, 
encouraged her to try similar experiments upon the other 
sisters. She spared not ear-rings, crosses, brooches, pins, 
and necklaces; and the young ladies in return began t» 
show her all the friendship which can be purchased by suck 
presents — or by any presents. Even whilst she rejoiced at 
the change in their behaviour, she could not avoid de- 
spising them for the cause to which she knew it must be 
attributed; nor did she long enjoy even the temporary 
calm procured by these peace-offerings ; for the very same 
things which propitiated the daughters offended the mother. 
Lady Bradstone one morning insisted upon Lady Gabriella's 
returning a necklace, vttiich she had received from Almeria; 
and her ladyship informed Miss Turnbull, at the same time, 
with an air of supreme haughtiness, that " she could not 
possibly permit her daughters to accept such valuable pre- 
sents from any but their own relations; that if the Lady 
Bradstones did not know what became them, it was her 
duty to teach them propriety." 

It was rather late in life to begin to teach, even if they 
had been inclined to learn. They resented her last lesson, 
or rather her last act of authority, with acrimony propor- 
tioned to the value of the object ; and Miss Turnbull was com- 
pelled to hear their complaints. Lady Gabriella said, she 
was convinced that hdf mother's only reason for making hen 
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return the necklace was, because she had not one quite so 
handsome. Lady Agnes, between whom and her mamma 
there was pending a dispute about a pair of diamond ear- 
ring*, left by her grandmother, observed, that her mother 
might, if she pleased, call jealousy, propriety; but that 
she must not be surprised if other people used the old vo- 
cabulary ; that her mamma's pride and vanity were always 
at war; for that though she was proud enough to see her 
daughters show well in public, yet she required to have it 
said that she looked younger than any o£them, and that 
she was infinitely better dressed. 

Lady Bab and Lady Kitty did not fail in this favourable 
moment of general discontent to bring forward their list of 
grievances; and in the discussion of their rights and wrongs 
they continually appealed to our heroine, crowding round 
her whilst she stood silent and embarrassed. Ashamed of 
them and of herself, she compared the Lady Bradstones 
with Ellen — she compared the sisters-in-law she was soon 
to have with the friend she had forsaken. The young 
ladies mistook the expression of melancholy in Almeria's 
countenance, at this instant, for sympathy in their sorrows; 
and her silence, for acquiescence in the justice of their 
complaints. They were reiterating their opinions with 
something like plebeian loudness of voice, when their 
mother entered the room. The ease with which her 
daughters change^ their countenances and the subject of 
conversation, when she entered, might have prevented all 
suspicion but for the blushes of Almeria, who, though of 
all the party she was the least guilty, looked by far the 
most abashed. The necklace which hung from her hand, 
and on which in the midst of her embarrassment her eyes 
involuntarily fell, seemed to Lady Bradstone proof positive 
against her. Her ladyship recollected certain words she 
had heard as she opened the door, and now applied them 
without hesitation to herself. Politeness restrained the 
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expression of her anger towards Miss Turnbull, but it burst 
furious forth upou her daughters; and our heroine was now 
as much alarmed by the violence of her future mother-in- 
law as she had been disgusted by the meanness of her in- 
tended sisters. From this day forward, Lady Bradstone's 
manner changed towards Almeria, who could plainly per- 
ceive, by her altered eye, that she had lost her confidence, 
and that her ladyship considered her as one who vgas playing 
a double part, and fomenting dissensions in her family. 
She thought hqpself bound, in honour to the daughters, 
not to make any explanation that could throw the blame 
upon them ; and she bore in painful silence the many ob- 
lique reproaches, reflections upon ingratitude, dissimula- 
tion, and treachery, which she knew were aimed at her. 
The consciousness that she was treating Lady Bradstone 
■' with insincerity, in encouraging the addresses of her son, 
increased Miss Turnbull's embarrassment; she repented 
having for a moment encouraged his clandestine attachment ; 
and she now urged him in the strongest manner to impart 
his intentions to his mother. He assured her that she 
should be obeyed; but his obedience was put off from day 
to day; and in the mean time, the more Almeria saw of 
his family, the more her desire to be connected with them 
diminished. The affair of the necklace was continually 
renewed, in some shape or other, and a perpetual succes- 
sion of petty disputes occurred, in which, both parties were 
in the wrong, and each openly or secretly blamed her for 
not taking their part. Her mind was so much harassed, 
that all her natural cheerfulness forsook her; and the being 
obliged to assume spirits in company, and among people 
who were not worth the toil of pleasing, became every 
hour more irksome. The transition from these domestic 
miseries to public dissipation and gaieties made her still 
more melancholy. 

When she calmly examined her own heart, she perceived 
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that she felt little or no affection for Lord Bradstone, though 
she had been flattered by his attentions, when the assiduity 
of a man of rank and fashion was new to her : but now the 
joys of being a countess began to fade in her imagination. 
She hesitated — she had not strength of mind sufficient to 
decide — she was afraid to proceed; yet she had not courage 
to retract. 

Ellen's parting words recurred to her mind— " May you 
never feel the want of a sincere and affectionate friend 1 
May the tifcimphs eC fashion make you amends for all you 
sacrifice to obtain them!"— "Alas!" thought she, "Ellen 
foresaw that I should soon be disgusted with this joyless, 
heartless intercourse; but how can I recede? how can I 
disengage myself from this Bradstone, now that I have 
encouraged his addresses? — Fool that I have been!— Oh, 
if I copld now be advised by that best of friends, who used 
to assist me in all my difficulties ! — But she despises, she 
has renounced me — she has bid me farewell for ever !" 

Notwithstanding this "farewell for ever," there was still 
at the bottom of Algeria's heart, even whilst she bewailed 
herself in this manner, a secret hope that Ellen's esteem 
and friendship might be recovered, and she resolved to 
make the trial. She was eager to put this idea into exe- 
cution the moment it occurred to her; and after apolo- 
gizing to the Lady Bradstones for not, as usual, accompa- 
nying them in their morning ride, she set out to walk to 
Miss Elmour's lodgings. It was a hot day-*-she walked 
fast,, from the hurry and impatience of her mind. The 
servant who attended her knocked twice at Mr. Elmour's 
door before any one answered; at last the door was opened 
by a maid-servant, with a broom in her hand. 

" Is Miss Elmour at home?" 

"No, sir — she left Cheltenham this morning betimes, 
and we be getting the house ready for other lodgers." 

Almeria was very much disappointed — she looked flushed 
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and fatigued; and the maid said, "Ma'am, if you'll be 
pleased to rest a while, you're welcome, I'm sure — and 
the parlour 's cleaned out — be pleased to sit down, ma'am." 
— Almeria followed, for she was really tired, and glad to 
accept the good-natured offer. She was shown into the 
same parlour where she had but a few weeks before taken 
leave of Ellen. The maid rolled forward the great arm- 
chair, in which old Mr. Elmour had been seated; and as 
she moved it, a gold-headed cane fell to the ground. 

Almeria's eyes turned upon it directly as it4ell; for it 
was an old friend of hers: many a time she had played 
with it when she was a child, and for many years she had 
been accustomed to see it in the hand of a man whom she 
loved and respected. • It brought many pleasing and some 
painful associations id her mind — for she reflected how ill 
she had behaved to the owner of it the last time she saw 
him. 

"Ay, ma'am," said the maid, "it is the poor old gen- 
tleman's cane, sure enough—- it has never been stirred from 
here, nor his hat and gloves, see, since the day he died." 

" Died ! — Good Heavens ! — Is Mr. Elmour dead ?" 

"Yes, sure — he died last Tuesday, and was buried yes- 
terday. You'd better drink sonde of this water, ma'am," 
said the girl, filling a glass that stood on the table. " Why ! 
dear heart ! I would not have mentioned it so sudden in 
this way, but I thought it could no way hurt you. Why, 
it never came into my head you could be a friend of the 
family's, nor more, may be, at the utmost, than an ac- 
quaintance, as you never used to call much during his ill- 
ness. 

This was the most cutting reproach, and the innocence 
with which it was uttered made it still more severe. Al- 
meria burst into tears; and the poor girl, not knowing 
what to say next, and sorry for all she had said, took up 
the cane, which had fallen from Almeria's hands, and ap- 
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plied herself to brightening the gold head with great dili- 
gence* At this instant there was a double knock at the 
house-door* 

"It's only the young gentleman, ma'am/ 9 said the maid, 
as she went towards the door* 

"What young gentleman?" said Almeria, rising from 
her seat. 

" Young Mr* Elmour, ma'am : he did not go away with 
his sister* but stayed to settle some matters* O, they bare 
let him in* 99 

The maid stood with the parlour-door half open in her 
hand, not being able to decide in her own fancy whether 
the lady wished that he should come into the room or stay 
out; and before either she* or perhaps Almeria, had de- 
cided this point, it was settled for them by his walking in* 
Almeria was standing so as to be hid by the door; and he 
was so intent upon his own thoughts, that, without per- 
ceiving there was any body in the room, he walked straight 
forward to the table, took; up his father's hat and gloves, 
and gave a deep sigh* He heard his sigh echoed — looked 
up, and started at the sight of Almeria, but immediately 
assumed an air of distant and cold respect. He was in 
deep mourning, and looked pale, as if he had suffered 
much* Almeria endeavoured to speak; but could get out 
only a few words, expressive of the shook and astonishment 
she had just felt* 

" Undoubtedly, madam, you must have bcei\ shocked," 
replied Frederick, in a calm voice; "but you could not 
have reason to be much astonished* My father's life had 
been despaired of some tims> yon must have seen how 
much he was changed when you were here a few weeks 
ago." Almeria could make no reply; the tears, in spite 
of all Her efforts to restrain them, rolled down her cheeks : 
the cold, and almost severe, manner in which Frederick 
spoke, and the consciousness that she deserved it, struck 
i. \o 
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her to the heart. He followed her, as she abruptly quitted 
the room, and in a tone of more kindness, but with the 
same distant manner, begged to have the honour of attend- 
ing her home. She bowed her head, to give that assent 
which her voice could not at this instant utter ; and she 
was involuntarily going to put her arm within his ; but, as 
he did not seem to perceive this motion, she desisted, co- 
loured violently, adjusted the drapery of her gown to give 
employment to the neglected hand; then walked on with 
precipitation. Her foot slipped as she was crossing the 
street; Frederick offered his arm— she could not guess, 
from the way in which it was presented, whether her 
former attempt had been perceived or not This trifle ap- 
peared to her a point of the utmost importance; for by this 
she thought she could decide whether his feelings were 
really as cold towards her as they appeared, whether he felt 
love and anger, or contempt and indifference* Whilst she 
was endeavouring in vain to form her opinion, all the time 
she leant upon his arm, and walked on in silence, a carriage 
passed them ; Frederick bowed, and his countenance was 
suddenly illuminated. Almeria turned eagerly to see the 
cause of the change, and as the carriage drove on she 
caught a glimpse of a beautiful young woman. A spasm of 
jealousy seized her heart — she withdrew her arm. from 
Frederick's. The abruptness of the action did not create 
any emotion in him— his thoughts were absent. In a few 
minutes he, slackened his pace, and turned from the road 
towards a path across the fields, asking if Miss Turnbuli 
had any objection to going that way to Lady Bradstone's 
instead of along the dusty rQpd. She made no objection 
—she thought she perceived that Frederick was preparing 
to say something of importance to her, and her heart beat 
violently. '• • « * 

"Miss Turnbuli will not, I hope, think what I am going 
to say impertinent; she may be assured that it proceeds 
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from no motive but the desire to prevent the future un- 
happiness of one who once honoured my family with her 
friendship." 

"You are too good — I do not deserve that you should 
be interested in my happiness or unhappiness— I cannot 
think you impertinent — pray speak freely," 

"And quickly," she would have added if she dared. 
Without abating any of his reserve from this encourage- 
ment, he proceeded precisely in the same tone as before, 
and with the same steady composure. 

" An accidental acquaintance with a friend of my Lord 
Bradstone's has put me in possession of what, perhaps, you 
wish to be a r secret, madam, and what I shall inviolably 
keep as such." 

" I cannot pretend to be ignorant of what you allude to," 
said Almeria; "but it is more than probable that you may 
not have heard the exact state of the business; indeed it is 
impossible that you should, because no one but myself 
could fully explain my sentiments. In fact they were 
undecided; I was this very morning going to eoroult your 
sister upon that subject." 

"You will not suppose that I am going to intrude my 
counsels upon you, Miss Turnbull; nothing can be further 
from my intention : lam merely going to mentidn a fact 
to you, of which I apprehend you are ignorant, and of 
which, as you are circumstanced, no one in your present 
society, perhaps no one in the world but myself, would 
choose to apprize you. Forgive me, madam, if I try your 
patience by this preface : I am very desirous not to wound 
your feelings more than is necessary." ' 

"Perhaps," said Almeria, with a douhtfal smile, "pep- 
haps you are under a mistake, and imagine my feelings to 
be much more interested than they really are. If jm have 
anything to communicate to LordBradstone-'sdisadvantage, 
you may mention it to me without hesitation, and without 
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fear of injuring my happiness, or his; for, to put you at 
ease at once, I am come to a determination positively to 
decline his lordship's addresses." 

''This assurance certainly puts me at ease at once/' 
said Frederick. But Almeria observed that he neither ex- 
pressed by his voice nor countenance any of that joy which 
she had hoped to inspire by the assurance: on the con- 
trary, he heard it as a determination in which he was per- 
sonally unconcerned, and in which pure benevolence alone 
could give frim an interest. "This relieves me," continued 
he, " from all necessity of explaining myself further." 

"Nay," said Almeria, "but I must beg you will explain 
yourself. You do not know but it may be necessary for 
me to have your antidote ready in case of a relapse." 

No change, at least none that betrayed the anxiety of a 
lover, was visible in Frederick's countenance at this hint of 
a relapse; but he gravely answered, that, when so urged, 
lie could not forbear to tell her the exact truth, that Lord 
Bradstone was a ruined man — ruined by gaming — and that 
lie had been so indelicate as to declare to his friend, that 
his sole object in marrying was money. Our heroine's 
pride was severely hurt by the last part of this information ; 
but even that did not wound her so keenly as the manner 
in which Frederick behaved. She saw that he had no re- 
mains of affection for her lurking in his heart— she saw that 
he now acted merely as he declared, from a desire to save 
from misery one who had formerly honoured his family 
with her friendship. Stiff, cold words — she endeavoured 
to talk upon indifferent subjects, but could not — she was 
somewhat relieved when they reached Lady Bradstone's 
door, and when Frederick left her. The moment he was 
gone, however, she ran up stairs to her own apartment, 
and looked eagerly out of her window to catch the last 
glimpse of him. Such is the strange caprice of the human 
heart, 4hat a lover appears the most valuable -at the moment 
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he is lost. Oar heroine had felt all her affection for Fre- 
derick revive with more than its former force within this 
last hour; and she thought she now loved with a degree of 
passion of which she had never before found herself capable. 
Hope is perhaps inseparable from the existence of the pas- 
sion of love. She. passed alternately from despair to the 
most flattering delusions : she fancied thak Frederick's 
coldness was affected — that he was acting only from ho- 
nour — that he wished to leave her at liberty — and that as 
soon as he knew she was actually disengaged from Lord 
Bradstooe he would fly to her with all his former eager- 
ness. This notion having once taken possession of her 
mind, she was impatient in the extreme to settle her af- 
fairs with Lord Bradstone* He was not at home — he did 
not come in till late in the evening. It happened, that the* 
next day Almeria was to be of age-; and Lord Bradstone, 
when he met her in the evening, reminded her of her, pro- 
mise not " to prolong the- torments of suspense beyond 
that period." She asked, whether he had, in compliance 
with her request, communicated the affair to Lady Brad- 
stone? No: but he would as soon as he bad. reasonable 
grounds of hope. Miss Turnbull rejoiced, that he-had dis- 
obeyed her injunctions — she said that Lady Bradstone 
might now be for ever spared hearing what would have in- 
evitably excited her indignation. His lordship stared, and 
could not comprehend our heroine's present meaning. She 
soon made it intelligibly We forbear to relate all that was 
said upon the occasion : as it was a disappointment of the 
purse and not of the heart, his lordship was of course 
obliged to make a proportional quantity of professions of 
eternal sorrow and disinterestedness. Almeria, partly to 
save her own pride the mortification of the repetition, for- 
bore to allude to the confidential speech in which he had 
explained to a friend his motives for marrying; she hoped 
that he would soon console himsqtfwith some richer heiress* 
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and she rejoiced to be disencumbered of him, and even of 
bis coronet; for in this moment coronets seemed to her but 
paltry things — so much does the appearance of objects vary 
according to the medium through which they are viewed 1 

Better satisfied with herself after this refusal of the earl, 
and in better spirits than she had been for some months, 
she flattered herself with the hopes that Frederick would 
eall upon her again before he left Cheltenham; he would 
then know that Lord Bradstone was no longer her lover. 

She fell asleep full of these imaginations — dreamed of 
Frederick and Elmour Grove-~but this was only a dream. 
The next day— and the next — and the next— passed without 
her seeing or hearing any thing of Frederick : and the fourth 
day, as she rode by the house . where the Elmours had 
lodged, she saw pi&up in the parlour window an advertise- 
ment of " Lodgings to be Uu r> She was now convinced 
that Frederick had left Cheltenham — left it without think- 
ing of her or of Lord Bradstone. " The young Lady Brad- 
stones observed, that she scarcely sp$ke% word during the 
remainder of her meaning's ride. At night she was attacked 
with a feverish- complaint : the image of the beautiful per- 
son, whom she had seen in the coach that passed whilst she 
was walking with Frederick, was now continually before her 
eyes. She had made all the inquiries she could, to find out 
who that young lady might be ; but this point could bot be 
ascertained, beeause, though she described the lady accu- 
rately, she was not equally exact jdjout the description of 
the carriage. The arms and livery had totally escaped her 
observation. The different conjectures that had been made 
by the various people to whom she had applied, and the 
voices in which their answers were given, ran in her head 
all this feverish night. 

" Perhaps it was Lady Susanna Qui«~-very likely it was 
Lady Mary Lowtber — very possibly Miss Grant; you know 
she goes about with old M*. Grant in a vellow ooach— but 
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there are so many yellow coaches — the arms or the lirery 
would settle the point at once." These words, the arms 
and the livery would settle the point at once, she repeated 
to herself perpetually, though without annexing any ideas 
to the words. In short, she was very feverish all night; 
and in the morning, though she endeavoured to rise, she 
was obliged to lie down again. She was confined to her 
bed for about a week : Lady Bradstooe sent for the best 
physicians; and the young ladies, in the intervals of dress- 
ing and going out, whenever they could remember it, came 
into Miss Turnbull's room to " hope she found herself bet- 
ter." It was obvious to her, that no one persdn in the 
house cared a straw about her, and she was oppressed 
with the sense of being an encumbrance to the whole fa- 
mily. Whilst she was alone, sbe formed many projects for 
her future life, which she resolved to execute as soon as 
she should recover. Sbe determined immediately to go 
down to her own house in' the country, and to write to 
Ellen a recantation ofj|l her fine lady errors. She com- 
posed, whilst she lay on her feverish pillow, twenty letters 
to her former friend, each of them more eloquent and 
magnanimous than the other: but in proportion as her 
fever left her, the activity of her imagination abated, and 
with it her eloquence and magnanimity. Her mind, natu- 
rally weak, and now enfeebled by disease, became quite 
passive, and received and yielded to the impressions made 
by external circumstances. New trains of ideas, perfectly 
different from those which had occupied her mind during 
her fever, and in the days preceding her illness, were ex- 
cited during her convalescence. She lay listening to, or 
rathe* hearing, the conversation of the young Lady Brad- 
stones. They used to come into her room at night, and 
stay for some time whilst they had their hair curled, and 
talked over the events of the day— whom they had met — 
what dresses they had worn — what matches were on the 
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lapis, etc. They happened one night to amuse themselves 
with reading an old newspaper, in which they came to an 
account of a splendid masquerade, which had been given 
the preceding winter in London by a rich heiress. 

" Lord! what charming entertainments Miss Turnbull 
might give if she pleased. Why, do you know, she is 
richer than this woman," whispered Lady Bab ; " and she 
is of age now, you know. If I were she, I'm sure IM have 
a house of my own, and the finest I could get in London. 
Now such a house as jny aunt Pierrepoint's — and servants 
—and carriages — and I would make myself of £ome conse- 
quence.*' 

This speech was not lost upon our heroine; and the 
whisper in which it was spoken increased its effect. The 
next day, as Lady Bab was sitting at the foot of Almeria*s 
bed, she asked for a description of "my aunt Pierrepoint's 
house/' It was given to her can amare, -and a character 
of "my auntPierrepoint" was added gratis. "She is the 
most charming amiable woman in the wt>rld— quite a dif- 
ferent sort of person from mamma. She has lived all her 
life about court, and she is connected with alt the great 
people, and a prodigious favourite at court— and she is of 
such consequence ! — You cannot imagine of what conse-^ 
quence she is !" 

Lady Gabriella then continued the conversation, by tell- 
ing Miss Turnbull a great secret, that her aunt Pierrepdint 
and her mother were not on thelest terms in the world : 
"for mamma's so violent, you know, about politics, and 
quite on a contrary side to my aunt. Mamma never goes 
to court; and, between you and I, they say she would not 
be received. But now that is a shocking thing for us ; for 
of what usp is it to me, for instance, that I can dance so 
tolerable a minuet, if I cannot dance at court. But the 
most provoking part of the business is, that mamma won't 
let my aunt Pierrepoint present us. Why, when she cannot 
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or will not go to the drawing-room herself, what could be 
more proper, you know, than to let us be presented by Lady 
Pierrepoint — Lady Pierrepoint, you know, who is such a 
prodigious favourite, and knows every thing in the world 
that's proper at court, and every where : it really is mon- 
strous of mamma 1 Now, if you were in our places, should 
not you be quite provoked? By the by, you never were 
presented at court yourself, were you ?" 
. "Never," said Almeria, with a sudden feeling of morti- 
fication. 

4 ' No, you could not — of course you could not, living with 
mammal as you do ; for I am sure she would quarrel with 
an angel for just only talking of going to court. Lord ! if 
I was as rich as you; what beautiful birthright dresses I 
would have I" 

These and similar conversations wrought powerfully upon 
the weak mind of our poor heroine^ She rose from her bed 
after her illness wondering what had become of her pas- 
sion for Frederick Elmour : certainly she was now able to 
console herself for his loss, by the hopes of being presented 
at court, And of being dressed with uncommon splendour. 
She was surprised at this change in her own mind; but she 
justified it to herself by the reflection, that it would show 
an unbecoming want of spirit to retain any remains of re- 
gard for one who had treated her with so much coldness 
and indifference, and who in all probability was attached 
to another woman. Pride and resentment succeeded to 
tenderness; and she resolved to show Frederick and Ellen 
that she could be happy her own way. It is remarkable 
that her friendship for the sister always increased or de- 
creased with her love for her brother. Ambition, as it has 
often been observed, is a passion that frequently succeeds 
to love, though love seldom follows ambition. 'Almeria, 
who had now recovered her strength, was one morning 
sitting in her own room meditating arrangements for the 
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next winter's campaign, when she wa9 roused by the voices 
of Lady Bab and Lady Kitty at her room door. 

" Miss Turnbull ! Miss Turnbull ! come I come !— Here's 
the king and queen and all the royal family, and my aunt 
Pierrepoiilt — come quick to our dressing-room windows, or 
they will be out of sight." 

The lair hoydens seized her between them, and dragged 
her away. 

"Mamma says it's horribly vulgar to run to the win- 
dows, but never mind that. There's my aunt Pierre- 
point's coach — is not it handsome ? — O every thing about 
her is so handsome I — you know she has lived all her life 



at court." 



The eulogiums of these young ladies, and the sight of 
Lady Pierrepoint's entry into Cheltenham in the wake of 
royalty, and the huzzas of the mob, and the curiosity of 
all ranks who crowded the public walks in the evening, to 
see the illustrious guests, contributed to raise our heroine's 
enthusiasm. She was rather surprised afterwards to ob- 
serve that Lady Pierrepoint passed her sister and nieces, on 
the public walk, without taking the slightest* notice of 
them; her head was turned indeed quite another way when 
she passed, and she was in smiling conversation with one 
of her own party. 

Lady Gabriella whispered, ''My aunt Pierrepoiilt can- 
not know us now, because we are with mamma." 

Miss Turnbull now, for the first time, saw. Lady Brad- 
stone in a situation in which she was neglected; this served 
to accelerate the decline and fall of he? ladyship's power 
over her mind. She began to consider her not as a person 
by whom she , had been brought into notice in the circles 
of fashion, but as one by whom she was prevented from 
rising to a higher orbit. Lady Bradstone went to see her 
sister the day after her arrival, but she was not at home. 
Some days afterwards Lady Pierrepoint returned her visit : 
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she came in a sedan chair, because she did not wish that 
her carriage should be seen atLadyBradstone's door. It was 
incumbent upon her to take every possible precaution to pre- 
vent the suspicion of her being biassed by sisterly affection : 
her sister and she were unfortunately of such different 
opinions in politics, and her sister's politics were so much 
disapproved where Lady Pierrepoint most wished for appro- 
bation, that she could not, consistently with her principles 
or interest, countenance them, by appearing in public with 
one so obnoxious. 

Miss Turnbull ^observed, with the most minute attention, 
every word and gesture of Lady Pierrepoint. At first view, 
her ladyship appeared all smiling ease and affability ; but 
in all her motions, even in those of her face, there was 
something that resembled a puppet*— her very smiles, and 
the turns of her eyes, seemed to be governed by unseen 
wires. Upon still closer observation, however, there was 
reason to suspect that this puppet might be regulated by 
a mind within, of some sort or other; for it could not only 
answer questions by a voice of its own, and apparently 
without being prompted, but moreover it seemed to hesi- 
tate, and to take time for thought, before it hazarded any 
reply. Lady Pierrepoint spoke always as if she thought 
her words would be repeated, and must lead to consequen- 
ces ; and there was an air of vast circumspection and mys- 
tery about her, which appeared sublime or ridiculous ac- 
cording to the light in which it was considered. To our 
heroine it appeared sublime. Her ladyship's conversa- 
tion, if a set of unmeaning phrases be deserving of that 
name, at length turned upon the concern she felt, that 
it had not been in her power to procure an increase of 
pension for a certain Mrs. Vickars. "Snch a respect- 
able character I— the widow of a distant relation of the 
Pierrepoints.-' There was no probability, after all the 
interest and influence she had used, she said, that Mrs. 
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Vickars could ever be gratified in the line she had at- 
tempted; that therefore it was her ladyship's advice to her 
to look out for some situation of an eligible description, 
which might relieve her from the distressing apprehension 
of appearing burdensome or importunate. 

As well as her ladyship's meaning could be made out, 
cleared from the superfluity of words with which it was co- 
vered, she wished to get rid of this poor widow, and to 
fasten her as an humble companion upon any body who 
would be troubled with such a respectable character ! Miss 
Turnbull foresaw the possibility of obliging her ladyship by 
means of Mrs. Vickars : for as she proposed to purchase a 
house in town, it would be convenient to her to have some 
companion ; and this lady, who was of a certain age, and 
who had always lived in the best company, would be well 
suited to serve as her chaperon. To do our heroine justice* 
considering that she was unpractised in: manoeuvring with 
court ladies, she conducted her scheme with a degree of 
address worthy of her object. Through the medium of Lady 
Bab and Lady Gabriella, she opened a correspondence with 
Lady Pierrepoint. Mrs. Vickars was introduced to Miss 
Turnbull — liked her prodigiously; and Lady Pierrepoint 
was most happy in the prospect of her relation's being so 
eligibly situate. In proportion as Miss Turnbull advanced 
in the good graces of Lady Pierrepoint, she receded from 
Lady Brads tone. This lady's indignation, which had been 
excited against Almeria by her not siding with her against 
her daughters, now rose to the highest pitch, when . she 
perceived what was going on. No crime could in her eyes 
be greater than that of seceding from her party. Her vio- 
lence in party matters was heightened by the desire to con- 
trast herself with her sister Pierrepoint's courtly policy. 
Lady Bradstone, all the time, knew and cared very little 
about politics, except so far as they afforded her opportu- 
nities, for the display of spirit and eloquence; She had a 
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fine flow of words, and loved to engage in argument, espe- 
cially as she had been often told by gentlemen that her en* 
thusiasm became her extremely, and that, even ifatnan* 
could resist the force of her arguments, he must yield to 
the fire of her eyes. It happened that Miss Turnbull was 
present one day when Lady Bradstone. had been unusually 
warm in a political argument, and Lady Pierrepoint as cool 
and guarded as her sister was eager. Almeria was appealed 
to, anil gave judgment in favour of Lady Pierrepoint, who 
happened to be in the right. Regardless of right or wrong. 
Lady Bradstone became more and more vehement,' whilst 
Lady Pierrepoint sat in all the composed superiority of 
silence, maintaining the most edifying meekness of coun- 
tenance imaginable, as if it were incumbent on her to be, 
or at least to seem, penitent for a sister's perversity. She 
sighed : 'deeply when the tirade was finished, and fixed her 
eyes upon her beautiful niece Gabriella. Lady Gabriella 
immediately filled up the pause by declaring that she knew 
nothing of politics, and hoped she never should, for that she 
did not know 'of what use they were to women, except to 
prevent them from going to court. 

Lady Bradstone expressed high indignation at perceiving 
that her daughters thought more of dancing a minuet at a 
birthnight ball than of the good of the nation. 

Mrs. Vickars, who was present, now interposed a word 
as mediatrix, observing, that it was natural for the young 
ladies at their age : and Miss Turnbull, catching or imi- 
tating something of the tone of Lady Pierrepoint, ventured 
to add, that "it was a pity that Lady Bradstone's daughters 
did not enjoy ail the advantages of their high rank, and 
that she really wished Lady Bradstone could be prevailed 
upon to enter into conciliatory measures." 

On hearing this speech, Lady Bradstone, no longer able 
to restrain her anger within the bounds of politeness, 
exclaimed, " I am not surprised at receiving such advice 
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from you, Miss Turnbull; but I own I am astonished at 
hearing such sentiments from my daughters. High sen- 
timents are to be expected from high birth." 

How Lady Bradstone contrived to make her aristocratic 
pride of birth agree with her democratic principles, it may 
be difficult to explain; but fortunately the idea of preserving 
consistency never disturbed her self-complacency ^ Besides, 
there are so many examples, to keep her ladyship in coun- 
tenance, of persona- who live as royalists and talk .as re- 
publicans. 

Almeria could not brook the affront implied by Lady 
Bradstone's last speech; and matters were now brought 
to a crisis : she resolved not to remain longer in a house 
where she was exposed to such insults. She was of "age, 
and, thank Heaven I independent." 

Lady Bradstone made no opposition to her determina- 
tion; but congratulated her upon the prospect of becoming 
independent. 

"I agree with you, Miss Turnbull, in thanking Heaven 
for making me independent. Independence of mind, 
of course," added she, " I value above independence of 
purse." 

Whatever vexation our heroine might feel from this 
speech, and from the perfect indifference with which Lady 
Bradstone parted from her, was compensated by the 
belief that she had by her conduct this evening ingratiated 
herself with Lady Pierrepoint. She was confirmed in this 
opinion by Mrs. Vickars, who said that her ladyatfp after- 
wards spoke of Miss Turnbull as a very judicious and safe 
young person, whom .she should not scrtiple.to protect* 
She was even so condescending as to interest herself about 
the house in town, which Miss Turnbull talked of pur- 
chasing: she knew that a noble friend of hers, who was 
going on a foreign embassy, had thoughts of parting 
with his house; and it would certainly suit Miss Turnbull, 
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if she could compass the purchase. Almeria fell herself 
highly honoured by her ladyship's taking a concern in any 
of her affairs; and she begged of Mrs. Vickars to say, that 
" expense was no object to her." She consequently paid 
a few hundred guineas more than the value of the house, 
for the honour of Lady Pierrepoint's interference. Her 
ladyship saw into the weakness of our heroine's character, 
and determined to make advantage of it. It was a maxim 
of hers, that there is no person so insignificant, but some 
advantage nitiy be mpde by them; and she had acted upon 
this principle through life, sometimes so as to excite in the 
minds of the ignorant a high admiration of her affability* 
It is said, that when Lady Pierrepoint was asked why she 
married, she replied, " To increase my consequence, and 
strengthen my connexions.? 

Pcajhaps this speech was made for her by some malicious 
wit; but it is certain that she never upon any occasion of 
her life neglected an opportunity of acting upon this prin- 
ciple. She was anxious with this view to have as many 
dependents as possible : and she well knew that those who 
were ambitious of a curtsy from her at the playhouse, or a 
whisper at the opera, were as effectually her dependents as 
the mendicants at her door, who are in want of a shilling. 
The poor may be held in the iron fetters of necessity, but 
the rich .are dragged behind the car of fashion by the 
golden chains of vanity. 

The summer in the life of a fine lady is a season com- 
paratively of so little consequence, that the judicious 
historian may pass over some months of it without their 
being missed in the records of time. He hastens to thp 
busy and important, season of winter. 

Our heroine took possession of her magnificent house 
in town : and Mrs. Vickars was established as arbitratrfa 
elegantiarum. 

This lady deemed herself a judge in the last appeal of 
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every thing that became a person of fashion; and her claim 
to infallibility upon these points was established by her 
being fourth cousin to Lady Pierrepoint. Almeria soon 
discovered in her companion an inordinate love of power, 
and an irritability of temper, which misfortunes and ill 
health had increased to such a degree, that it required more 
than the patience of a female Job to live with her upon 
good terms. Martyrs in the cause of vanity certainly 
exhibit wonderful, if not admirable, fortitude in the midst 
of the absurd and extravagant tormq^jts whicH they inflict 
upon themselves. Our heroine endured for a whole season, 
without any outward complaint, but with many an inward 
groan, the penance which she had imposed upon herself: 
the extent of it can be comprehended only by those who 
have been doomed to live with a thoroughly ill-tempered 
woman. The reward was surely proportioned t» the 
sufferings. Miss Turnbull received a smile, or a nod, or 
something like a curtsy from Lady Pierrepoint, whenever 
she met her in public; her ladyship's cards were occa- 
sionally left at the Yorkshire heiress's door; and she 
sometimes honoured Miss Turnbull's crowded rooms, by 
crowding them still more with her august presence. There 
was further reason to hope, that her ladyship might be 
induced to present Almeria at court before the next 
birthday* All these advantages were to be attributed to 
Mrs. Vickars, for she was the connecting link between two 
beings of inferior and superior order. We forbear to de- 
scribe, or even to enumerate, the variety of balls, suppers, 
dinners, d£jeun6s, galas, and masquerades, which Miss 
Turnbull gave to the fashionable world during this winter* 
The generous public forget these things the week they are 
over; and the consequence they bestow endures no longer 
than the track of a triumphal chariot. 

Our heroine was never fully convinced of this truth till 
it was confirmed by her own experience. She found it 
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necessary continually to renew her expensive efforts, to 
keep herself alive in the memory of her great acquaint- 
ance* Towards the time when she . expected to be pre- 
sented at court by Lady Pierrepoint, a sudden coolness 
was apparent in her ladyship's manner; and one morning 
Almeria was surprised by a note from her, regretting in 
the most polite, but positive terms, that it would be abso- 
lutely out of her power to have the honour of presenting 
Miss Turnbull at St. James's. In the utmost consternation, 
Almeria flew for an explanation to Mrs; Yickars. Mrs. 
Vickars was in a desperate fit of the sullen, which had lasted 
now upwards of eight-and-forty hours, ever since her advice 
had not been taken about the placing of certain bronze 
figures* with antique lamps in their hands, tfpon the great 
staircase. It was necessary to bring the lady into a good 
humour in the first place, by yielding to her uncontrolled 
dominion over the candelabra*. This point being settled, 
and an unqualified submission in all matters of taste, past, 
present* or to come, declared or implied on the part of our 
heroine* Mrs. Vickars on her part promised to set out 
immediately on an embassy to Lady Pierrepoint, to discover 
the cause of the present discontent. After making sundry 
ineffectual attempts to see her noble relation, she was at 
last admitted; and* after one hour's private audience, she 
returned to the anxious Almeria with a countenance 
lengthened to the utmost stretch of melancholy signifi 
cance. 

"What is the matter, Mrs. Vickars?" 

It was long before this question was answered: but after 
many friendly lamentations, Mrs. Vickars could not help 
observing that Miss Turnbull had nobody to Maine in this 
business but herself. This, or any thing else, she was 
willing to admit, to get at the point. "But what have I 
done? I dare say it is, as you say, all my own fault — but 
tell me how ?" 

I. 20 
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"How! — Can you, my clearest Miss Turnbull, forget 
that you did the most imprudent and really unaccountable 
thing, that ever woman did? — Lady Pierrepoint had it 
from Stock the banker. Now you must be certainly con- 
scious to what I allude. " 

Almeria still looked innocent till Mrs. Vickars produced 
the book dedicated to Lady Bradstone, for twelve copies of 
which Miss Turnhull had subscribed! Her name was print- 
ed among the list of subscribers, and there was no palliat- 
ing the fact. When her companion saw that she was quite 
overwhelmed with the sense of this misfortune, she began to 
hint, that though the evil was great, it was not without 
remedy; that in her own private opinion, Lady Pierrepoint 
might have passed over the thing, if she had not heard *it 
at a most unlucky moment. The provoking banker men- 
tioned it to her ladyship just after he had disappointed her 
of certain moneys, for which she was negotiating. From 
her situation and means of obtaining secret and early intel- 
ligence, she had it frequently in her power to make money 
by selling in or out of the stocks. Such an opportunity 
at present occurred; and "it was a great pity," Mrs* 
Vickars observed, '-' that the want of a little ready money 
should preclude her from the possibility of profiting by her 
situation." Miss Turnbull, who was not deficient in quick- 
ness of comprehension, upon this hint immediately said, 
" that her ladyship might command some thousands, which 
she had in Sir Thomas Stock's bank." Lady Pierrepoint 
the next day found that it would be best to hush up the 
affair of the subscription to the fatal pamphlet. She said, 
"that she had with infinite satisfaction ascertained, that 
the thing had not been noticed in the quarter where she 
feared it would have created an insuperable prejudice — 
that there were other Turnbulls, as she was happy to un- 
derstand, in the world, besides Mrs. Vickars's friend; and 
that as, in the list of subscribers, she was mentioned only 
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as Miss Turnbull, not as Almeria Turnbull, all was safe, 
and nobody would suspect that a lady presented at court by 
my Lady Pierrepoint could be the same person that sub- 
scribed to a book of such a description." 

This affair being adjusted, the league was tacitly formed 
between interest and vanity. Miss Turnbull was presented 
at court by Lady Pierrepoint, and her ladyship bought into 
the stocks with the Yorkshire heiress's money. The grati- 
fication of Almeria's ambition, however, did not complete 
her happiness. When she was at the summit of the Alps 
of fashion, she saw how little was to be seen. 

Though she liked to have it to say that she was a great 
deal with Lady Pierrepoint, yet the time always passed most 
heavily in her company; nor was the inferiority of this 
lady's understanding compensated by an affectionate heart. 
Her smoothly polished exterior prevented all possibility of 
obtaining any hold over her. She had the art at once to seem 
to be intimate with people, and to keep them at the greatest 
distance; as, in certain optical deceptions, an object which 
appears close to us eludes our hand, if we attempt to grasp 
it. Almeria felt the want of that species of unreserved 
confidence and friendship which she had formerly enjoyed 
with /Ellen. In judging of what will make us happy, we 
are apt to leave time out of the account; and this leads to 
most important errors. For a short period we may be 
amused or gratified by what will fatigue and disgust us if 
long continued. The first winter that she spent in dissipa- 
tion, she was amused; but winter after winter passed, and the 
recurrence of the same public diversions, and the same faces, 
and the same common place conversation, wearied instead 
of interesting her. But as the pleasure of novelty declined, 
the power of habit increased; and she continued the same 
course of life for six years — six long years ! egainst both 
her judgment and her feelings, the absolute slave of an 

imaginary necessity. Thus the silly chicken remains pri- 

*o* 
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soner in a circle of chalk : even when thd hand by which 
it was held down is removed, it feels an imaginary pres- 
sure, from which it dares not even attempt to escape. 

Almeria, however, was now arrived at an age when she 
could no longer, with any propriety, be called a chicken : 
she was seven-and-twenty; and the effect of keeping late 
hours, and the continual petty irritations to which she had 
been Subject, were sufficiently visible in her countenance* 
She looked in a morning so faded and haggard, that any 
one not used to the wear and tear of fashionable feces 
would have guessed Almeria's age to be seven- and-thirty in- 
stead of seven-and-twenty. During her six campaigns in 
London, she or her fortune had made many conquests ; 
but none of her London captives had ever obtained any 
power over her affections* and her ambition could' not 
decide upon the pretensions of her several suitors. Lady 
Pierrepoint, who was her prime adviser, had an ipterest in 
keeping her unmarried; because during this time her lady- 
ship employed most advantageously certain moneys, which 
she had borrowed from our heiress. This female poli- 
tician made some objection to every proposal ; continually 
repeating, that Miss Tiirnbull might do better — that she 
might look higher — that with her pretensions, there could 
be no doubt that she would have a variety of advantageous 
offers — and that her play should be to raise her value by 
rejecting, without hesitation, all pretenders but those of 
the first distinction. Lady Pierrepoint, who usually spoke 
with all the ambiguity of an oracle, seemed on this subject 
more than usually mysterious. She dropped half sen- 
tences, then checked herself, hinted that she was not at 
liberty to speak out; but that she had her own private 
reasons for advising her friend Miss Turnbull not to be pre- 
cipitate in her choice. Her ladyship's looks said more than 
her words, and Almeria interpreted them precisely as she, 
wished. There was a certain marquis, whom she some- 
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times met at Lady Pierrepoint's, and whom she would have 
been pleased to meet more frequently. He was neither 
young, nor handsome, nor witty, nor wise. What was he 
then? — He was a marquis — and is not that enough? — M- 
meria saw that he was looked up to as a person of great 
influence and importance, and' she now had the habit 
of trusting to the eyes and ears of others. She now , 
considered what people were thought of, not what they 
ready were; and according to this mode of estimation she 
could not fail to form a high opinion of this exalted per- 
sonage. He paid her distinguished, but not decisive atten- 
tion; and perhaps the uncertainty in which she was kept 
as to his views increased her interest upon the subject. 
There was always some obstacle, which seemed to present 
him from declaring himself: — at one time he was suddenly 
obliged to go ambassador to some foreign court; he went, 
and staid a year; at his return he was immersed in politics, 
agd deplored his hard fete in terms which Almeria thought 
it was impossible not to construe favourably to her wishes. 
She thought she was upon the point of becoming a mar- * 
chioness, when his lordship was again sent into what he 
called banishment. Lady Pierrepoint had constantly let- 
ters from him, however; passages from which she from 
time to time read to Almeria, in whose weak mind this kept 
alive an indistinct hope, for which she had no rational 
foundation. She was confirmed in her belief that the 
marquis had serious thoughts of her, by the opinion of 
Mrs. Vickars, who she thought was in the secret, and who 
certainly would not speak decidedly without sufficient rea- 
son. Indeed, nothing but the pleasure she received from 
Mrs. Vickars's favourable prognostics upon this subject 
could have in' any degree balanced the pain she daily en- 
dured from this lady's fretful temper. Almeria submitted 
to her domineering humour, and continued to propitiate 
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her with petty sacrifices, more from fear than love— from 
fear that her adverse influence might be fatal to her pre- 
sent scheme of aggrandisement. Weak minds are subject 
to this apprehension of control from secret causes utterly 
inadequate to their supposed effects; and thus they put 
their destiny into the hands of persons who could not 
otherwise obtain influence over their fate. 

The time at length arrived when our heroine was to be 
confirmed in her expectations, or wakened from her state 
of self-delusion. The marquis returned from abroad, and 
Lady Pierrepoint wrote a note more mysteriously worded 
than usual, signifying that she *' wished to. have a confer- 
ence with Miss Turnbull on a subject of some importance; 
an^ begged to know at what hour in the morning she might 
be secure of the pleasure of finding her at home." Almeria 
named her hour, and waited for its arrival with no small 
impatience. Lady Pierrepoint 's thundering knock at the 
door was Hlard ; her ladyship was shown up stairs ; and 
she entered the room with a countenance that seemed to 
. promise well. She preluded with many flattering phrases 7 
— declared that ever since she had been first acquainted 
with Miss Turnbull at Cheltenham, she had always consi- 
dered her with sentiments of esteem, of which she had since 
given indeed the most convincing proofs, by accepting of 
obligations from her. 

" Obligations !" exclaimed Almeria, with an air of polite 
astonishment. 

" Yes, my dear Mis* Turnbull," continued her ladyship, 
with still more polite humility, " I am under obligations to 
you assuredly. Things of a pecuniary nature ought not to 
he named, I confess, in the same sentence with friendship; 
y6t for the sake of one's family it is, whilst vve remain in 
this world, the duty of every one to pay a certain degree 
of attention to such points ; and a person who has, like 
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gie, advantages of situation and connexions, would not he 
justifiable in neglecting, under due limitations, to make use; 
of them." 

Miss Turnbull readily assented to these guarded truisms, 
but wondered to what all this was to lead. 

" The money which you have had the goodness to trust 
Jamy hands," continued her ladyship, "has, without ia 
ttie least impoverishing, or, I hope, inconveniencing you, 
been of .the most material advantage to me." 

Almeria comprehended that her ladyship referred to her 
speculations in the stocks, and she congratulated her upon 
her success; and added assurances, that for her own part 
she had not been in the slightest degree inconvenienced. 
Whilst Miss Turnbull uttered these assurances, however, 
she was not sorry to see Lady Pierrepoint take out of her 
pocket-book bank notes to the amount of her debt; for in 
plain truth, the interest of this loan had never been punc- 
tually paid; and Almeria had' often regretted that she had 
placed so much of her fortune out of her own power. "Let 
me now return these to you with a thousand thanks," said 
her ladyship. " Indeed, my niece GabrielU has more rep- 
son even than I have to thank you; for you must know, 
my dear Miss Turnbull, that all my speculations have been 
for her. From the time that she came to live with me, I 
was determined that she should be properly established; 
and you must be sensible that, for a young lady's establish- 
ment in our days, money is as essential as beauty. La belle 
Gabrielle is now provided for as she ought to be, and of 
course the consequence will be q suitable alliance." Miss 
Turnbull expressed her satisfaction at finding that her mo- 
ney bad been instrumental in attaining so happy a purpose, 
and presumed to ask if her ladyship had any immediate 
alliance in view. 

"It is a secret as yet ; but I have no secrets for you, my 
dear Miss Turnbull : indeed, I came here this morning by 
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our dear GabriellaV particular desire to communicate it to 
you. I flatter myself you will approve of her choice — our 
favourite marquis." 

Almeria was so much astonished and shocked by these 
words, that she turned as pale as if she were going to faint. 
*' Our favourite marquis !" she repeated in a faltering voice; 
"I thought— — " ■ • 

The fear of becoming ridiculous restrained her anger, 
and she paused. — "You thought, perhaps," resumed the 
perfectly-composed Lady Pierrepoint, "you thought, per- 
haps, my dear, that there was too great a disparity of age 
between Gabriella and the marquis.'* 

"Oh! no." 

" Why, that is an objection, I confess; at least it would 
be to some young ladies : but as Gabriella is satisfied, we 
may waive thai." 

"Oh yes, certainly." 

" One cannot help being interested for him; he is such 
a respectable character — and so much in love ! It would 
really surprise you, my dear ; for you know he was a man, 
one would have imagined, so much immersed in politics — 
I protest I never had a suspicion of his having a thought of 
Gabriella , till the proposal was absolutely made. " 

" I am sure / never suspected the marquis's attachment 
to Lady Gabriella," said Mbs Turnbull : "on the con- 
trary— — ,; 

"On the contrary,*' pursued Lady Pierrepoint, "he paid 
her always, as I remember, less attention than to twenty 
others, whQ were indifferent to him." 

The struggle Vas still violent in our heroine's mind be- 
tween rage and the dread of exposing herself to ridicule. 
Lady Pierrepoint saw this, and coolly held her in this di- 
lemma. 

"Now," continued her ladyship, "men are such unac- 
countable creatures, one never can «nderstand them. Do 
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you know, my dear Miss Turn bull, I had, till bis lordship 
explained himself unequivocally to me, a notion that he 
was in love with you." 

"Really !" said our heroine, forcing a laugh. 

M Did your friend Mrs. Vickars never tell you so?" 

M Yes, she did — frequently." 

•'Beth of us. mistaken, you see, my dear. Mortifying! 
to find one's judgment so fallible. I tell the marquis, he 
might absolutely have been privately married to Gabrielht 
without my finding him out — it is so easy now, the easiest 
thing in the world, to impose upon me. Well, I must bid 
you adieu for I he present, my dear Miss Turnbull — you 
may imagine I have a world of business on my hands." 

*With the utmost appearance of cordiality Lady Pierre- 
point shook our heroine's receding hand; and, without 
seeming to notice the painful emotions visible in Almeria's 
countenance, departed smiling, and perfectly composed. 

The moment that her ladyship bad left the room, our 
heroine retired to her own apartment, and hastily bolted 
the door to prevent the intrusion of Mrs. Vickars, whose 
curiosity and condolence, whether real or affected, she was 
not in a humour to endure. She walked up and down the 
room in great agitation, by turns angry with Lady Pierre- 
point, with the marquis, with Lady Gabriella, with Mrs. 
Vickars, and with herself. After her anger had spent it- 
self, the sorrowful certainty that it was unavailing remain- 
ed; the disappointment was irremediable, and her mor- 
tification was the more poignant, beoaatse she had no human 
being to sympathise in her feelings, no one to whom she 
could complain. 

"So this is fashionable friendship/' said she to herself. 
<' This is the end of all Lady Pierrepoint's and Lady Ga- 
briella's professions of regard for me ! — Fool that I have 
been, to become their dupe I^With my eyes open, I saw 
nothing that was going forward, though now I can recollect 
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a thousand and a thousand circumstances, by which I mighfe 
have been undeceived. But I trusted implicitly — idiot that 
I was! — to the friendship of this treacherous, unfeeling 
courtier. Once I had a friend, to whom I jnight trust im- 
plicitly — I never* never shall find her equal." 

A transient recollection of former times crossed her mind 
— but those times could not be recalled; and the present 
pressed upon her most forcibly. Frustrated in all her am- 
bitious schemes, she was sensible that all that now remain- 
ed for her was to conceal her disappointment , and to, avoid 
the contempt to which she would, be exposed in the world, 
if it were whispered that Miss Turnbull had fancied that 

the Marquis of was in love with her, whilst he was all 

the while paying his addresses to Lady Gabriella Bradstone. 
This powerful fear of ridicule conquered, or suppressed, all 
other feelings. With all the resolution she could assume, 
Almeria wenjt to Mrs. Vickars, and congratulated her upon 
the happy event which was soon likely to take place in her 
family : she even constrained herself so far, as, without 
expressing either suspicion or resentment, to hear her com- 
panion disclaim all knowledge of the affair, and declare 
that she had that morning* for the first time, heard of \t 
from Lady Pierrepomt, with a degree of astonishment from 
which she had not yet recovered. 

In a few weeks afterwards Lady Gabriella's marriage took 
place. Our heroine's mortification was much increased by 
the splendour in which the bride appeared, add by the 
great share of the public attention which the fair mar- 
chioness seemed for some days to engross. Miss Turnbull 
was weary of hearing the praises of her equipages and dress ; 
and the dissimulation she wast continually obliged to prac- 
tise towards ]&v&. Vickars became intolerable. Nothing but 
a pretext for quarrelling with this lady was wanting to Al- 
meria, and nothing bift an excuse for leaving Almeritf was 
now desired by Mrs. Vickars, who had received an invi- 
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tation from the marchioness, which she was impatient to 
accept. The ladies one morning after breakfast fell into a 
dispute upon the comparative merits of blue and green. 
It was not to all appearance a very dangerous subject, but. 
in certain situations every subject becomes dangerous. 

"This riband is a beautiful blue/' said Miss Turnbuli.. 

" I confess I do not think so/ 9 said Mrs. Yickars; "it is 
a very unbecoming shade of blue." 

" Unbecoming!—! have been told by twenty people, that 
it is remarkably becoming to me. Ingoldsby told xne yes- 
terday, that she never saw so beautiful a blue." 

" Ingoldsby's taste is not infallible, I imagine," said Mrs. 
Yickars, with a contemptuous smile. 

"It may not be infallible," replied our heroine, "but it 
is at least as much te be relied upon as other people's." 

' ' I am sure I do not pretend to compaflft my taste to 
Mrs. Ingoldsby's; but I may be permitted to have an opi- 
nion of my own, I hope : and in my opinion it is a frightful 
blue, and shockingly unbecoming. And at all events I like 
green infinitely better than blue ; and I beseech you, Miss 
Turnbuli, not to wear this hideous riband." 

" I am sure I don't pretend to set my taste in compe- 
tition with Mrs. Yickars's; but I must confess I cannot 
think this a frightful blue, or shockingly unbecoming, nor 
can I agree with any body in preferring green to blue; and 
for once I shall take the liberty of following my own fancy." 

"For once! — I am sorry I ever presumed to offer an 
opinion upon this or any other subject to Miss Turnbuli — 
I shall be more cautious in future; but I candidly own I 
did think I might prefer green to blue without giving of- 
fence." 

"It gives me no offence, I .assure you, Mrs. Vickars, 
that you should prefer green to blue; I am not so ridi- 
culous. But people who cannot bear to be contradicted 
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themselyes are always apt to fancy that others have the 
same strange sort of domineering temper. " 

"People who can bear nothing but flattery, Miss. Turn- 
bull, should have such a friend as Mrs. Ingoldsby, who 
would swear that blue is green, and black white, I make 
no doubt/* said Mrs. Vickars; "for my part, (am sorry I 
cannot get rid of my troublesome sincerity." 

"Sincerity! Sincerity I — -To do you justice, Mrs. Vic- 
kars, whatever I may have felt about trifles, in affairs of 
importance I have never- found your sincerity trouble- 



some." 



The ironical accent upon the word sincerity sufficiently 
marked Miss Turnbull's meaning. 

The irritable temper of Mrs. Vickars put it out of her 
power to act a part with that "exquisite dissimulation," 
for which some of her sex have been celebrated by the ju- 
dicious Davila. Thrown off her guard by the last sarcastic 
insinuation, Mrs. Vickars burst into an angry defence of her 
own sincerity with respect to the affair of the marquis and 
Lady Gabriella. Almeria observed, that this " defence was 
quite unnecessary, as she had not made any accusation; 
and* these apologies could be prompted only by Mrs. Vic- 
kars's own tenderness of conscience." .Mrs. Vickars re- 
plied with increasing acrimony. She said, that her " con- 
duct needed no apologies, and that she should not stoop to 
make any, to soothe the disappointed ambition of any per- 
son whatever." Reproach succeeded reproach — sarcasm 
produced sarcasm — till at last Mrs. Vickars declared, that 
after what had passed, it was impossible she. should remain 
another day in Miss Turnbull's house. This declaration 
was heard by Almeria with undisguised satisfaction. The 
next day Mrs. Vickars accepted of an invitation from the 
marchioness; and our. heroine afterwards protested that she 
>yas as much rejoiced to be freed front the encumbrance 
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of such a companion, as Sinbad the sailor was to get rid of 
the old man of the sea, who fastened himself upon his 
shoulders with such remorseless tenacity. 

She resolved to be more cautious in the choice of her next 
companion. There were many candidates for the honour 
of supplying the place of Mrs* Vickars; amongst these was 
Mrs. Ingold$by, a lady who was perfect mistress x>f the 
whole art of flattery, by means of which she had so far in- 
gratiated, herself with Miss Turnbull, that she felt secure of 
a preference over all competitors. Almeria had indeed 
almost decided in her favour, when she received a note 
from a Mrs. Wynne, an old lady with whom she had for- 
merly been acquainted in Yorkshire, and who, being just 
come to town, was eager to renew her intimacy with Miss 
Turnbull. She was a womau of an excellent heart, and 
absolutely incapable of suspecting that others could be less 
frank or friendly than herself. She was sometimes led into 
mistakes by this undistinguishing benevolence; for she 
imagined that all which appeared wrong would prove right, 
if properly understood; that there must be some good rea- 
son for every thing that seemed to be bad ; thai every in- 
stance of unkindness or insolence was undesigned, and that 
every quarrel was only a misunderstanding. Possessed by 
this good-natured kind of wrong-headedness, she frequently 
did the most provoking, by way of doing the most obliging, 
• things imaginable. 

Upon this principle she would place contending parties 
by surprise in the very situation which of all others they 
most wished to avoid, and then gave the signal for a pit- 
ched battle, by begging the enemies would shake hands 
with one another. Now she had heard it Reported in 
Yorkshire that there was some coolness between the £1- 
mours and Miss Turnbull; but she was morally certain 
there could be no truth in this report, for a variety of the 
very best reasons in the World. 
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" In the first place," argued Mrs. Wynne, •« to my 
certain knowledge, Miss Turnbull was, from her infancy, 
always the greatest favourite at Elmour Groye, the pupil 
of the good old gentleman, and the intimate friend of the 
daughter. During that oddHodgkinson's lifetime, Almeria 
was always with Miss Ellen Elmour, who treated her quite 
like a sister. I am sure I remember, as if it weqe yesterday, 
her introducing Miss Turnbull to me, and the affectionate 
way in which she spoke of her — and I particularly recollect 
hearing Almeria Turnbull, amongst other grateful things, 
say, that she should wish to live and die with her friends 
at Elmour Grove. Then she had stronger reasons after- 
wards for being attached to them — you know it was Mr. Fre- 
derick Elmour who gained her large fortune for her. I was 
in the court-house in York the very day the cause was de- 
cided, and I never heard a man speak with more energy and 
eloquence than Frederick Elmour did in her defence. It 
was plain, indeed, that the eloquence came from his heart 
— as to the law part of the business,, I know my nephew, 
who understands those things, said it was a very nice ques- 
tion, and that if her cause had not been managed as ably 
as it was, she would not have gained her fortune. Now 
of course this was a thing that never could be forgotten. 
I own, I expected that there would have been a match be- 
tween Miss Turnbull and Mr. Elmour; but Sir Thomas 
Stock, her guardian, took her away from us, and Mr. E1-. 
mour fell in love with another lady. But all this thne Miss 
Turnbull has never married, though she has been so much 
in the great world* and from her large fortune must have 
had so many offers. I heard it said yesterday, that she 
had refused Sir Thomas Stock's eldest son, and my Lord 
Bradstone, and some others; now it is plain she would not 
marry merely for money or title. My nephew, who is so 
amiable and sensible, is just the man lor her, and he had 
used to admire her very much in former times, when be 
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*net her at Elmour Grove." Mrs. Wynne hinted her 
wishes to her nephew, but he seemed not much inclined 
towards Miss Turnbull, M because," said he, " though Fre- 
derick and his sister never uttered a syllable to her disad- 
vantage, I cannot, from circumstances, help imagining, 
that she has notiHehaved well to them; and besides, after 
five or six years spent in the great world, and in all the dis- 
sipation in which she has lived, her disposition cannot pro- 
bably be the same as it was when I knew her in the coun- 
try." 

Mrs. Wynne could riot, with her good-natured eyes, see 
the force of any of these objections, and she was deter- 
mined to convince her nephew of their futility. With this 
view she formed a scheme which was to be kept a profound 
secret from the parties concerned, till the moment when it 
should l>e ripe for execution. She heard that Miss Turn- 
bull was in want of a companion ; and she knew that Mrs. 
Henry Elmour, a very amiable young widow, distantly re- 
lated to the Elmour family, and who had formerly been a 
friend of Aimer i a 's, was at this moment in great distress. 
She had no doutt that Miss Turnbull would be delighted 
with an opportunity of serving any one connected with a 
family to whom she owed such obligations. Mrs. Wynne 
fancied that this would be the finest occasion imaginable 
to prove to her nephew, that, notwithstanding Almeria had 
lately lived so much in the fashionable world, she had the 
~same grateful heart as formerly. 

Eagerto come to this demonstration, Mrs* Wynne wrote 
immediately to the distressed widow, begging her to come 
to town with all possible expedition; '* for I have found,, 
or at least I am morally sure of finding, the most charming 
situation your heart can desire. I say no more, that I may 
not deprive you of the pleasure of the surprise." 

The same day that she sent this letter to the post, she 
despatched the following note to Almeria : 
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XX 



M¥ DEAR MISS TURNBULL, 



" I am too well persuaded of the goodness of your heart 
to fear that you should think my present interference im- 
pertinent. We used to he very good friends in Yorkshire, 
and I am sure shall he just the same injjpndon; th^efore 
I write without ceremony, as friends should- I. called 
upon you twice, hut found you were unluckily not at 
home. Now I have a matter very near my he$rt to speak 
to you about, that perhaps will turn out as much to your 
satisfaction as to mine: I cannot express myself so well as 
I could wish in writing, hut am sure you will not repent 
your kindness* if you will do us the honour of dining with 
us in a family way on Friday next; and in the mean time, 
let me heg you will not decide your choice of a companion. 
I cannot be more explicit, lest ( as I have said once before 
to-day ) I should deprive you of the pleasure of the sur- 
prise. Dear madam, forgive this freedom in one who 
most sincerely wishes you well ( as Friday will prove ) . My 
nephew, Henry Wynne (whom you may remember a great 
admirer of yours) , desires his best respects; and with every 
good wish I remain, 

" Dear Miss Turnbull's 

" Affectionate humble servant, 

" M. Wynne."' 

This letter at first surprised our heroine, and afterwards 
afforded subject for much ridicule to Mrs. Ingoldsby, to 
whom Almeria showed it. She laughed at the odd free- 
dom of the Yorkshire dame, at the old-fashioned plainness 
of the style — parenthesis within parenthesis— at last, con- 
cluding with respects and hest wishes, and remaining dear 
Miss Turnbull's humble servant. She opined, however, 
upon the third perusal of the letter, that Mrs. Wynne was 
anxious to present her nephew to Miss Turnbull, and that 
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this was the real meaning of her curious note — that pro- 
bably she wished to surprise her with the sight of some 
Yorkshire damsel, who had formed the reasonable expect- 
ation, that because Miss Turnbull had done her the honour 
to notice her ages ago in the country, she gras to be her 
companion in town. Mrs. Ingoldsby further observed/ 
that Mrs. Wynne, though she had not practised at court/ 
was no bad politician in thus attempting to recommend a 
companion to Miss Turnbull, who would of course be en- 
tirely in her nephew's interests. Almeria's vanity was in- 
directly flattered by these insinuations, which tended to 
prove her vast consequence, in being thus the object of 
plots and counterplots ; and she the more readily believed 
this, from the experience she had- had of Lady Pierre- 
point's manoeuvres. " It is really a dreadful thing," said 
she, " to be a great heiress. One must be so circumspect 
— so much upon one's guard with all the world. But poor 
Mrs. Wynne shows her cards so plainly, one must be an 
idiot not to guess her whole play." 

To " mistake reverse of wrong for right" is one of the 
most common errors in the conduct of life. Our heroine 
being sensible that she had been ridiculously credulous in 
her dealings with Lady Pierrepoint, was now inclined to be 
preposterously suspicious. She determined with her next 
admirer to pursue a system diametrically opposite to that 
which she had followed with the marquis ; she had shown 
him attractive complaisance; she was now prepared to 
display the repulsive haughtiness becoming the represent- 
ative of two hundred thousand pounds : she had completely 
adopted Lady Pierrepoint's maxim, That a lady should 
marry to increase her consequence and strengthen her 
connexions* Her former ideas, that love and esteem were 
Accessary to happiness in a union for life, seemed obsolete 
and romantic; and the good qualities of her admirers, 
though they were always to be mentioned as the ostensible 
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reasons for her choice, were never in reality to influence 
her decision. 

To stoop at once from a marquis to a private gentleman 
would be terrible ; yet that private gentleman was worthy 
of some little consideration, not because he was, as Almeria 
remembered, a man of excellent sense, temper, and cha- 
racter, but because he had a clear estate of eight thousand 
pounds a year, and was next heir to an earldom* 

Miss Turnbull cannot properly be called a female fortune- 
hunter; but, to coin a new name for our heroine, which 
may 'be useful to designate a numerous class of her con- 
temporaries, she was decidedly a female title-hunter. 

She accepted of the invitation to dinner, and, accom- 
panied by a proper supporter in Mrs. Ingoldsby, went to 
Mrs. Wynne's, dressed in the utmost extravagance^of the 
mode, blazing in all the glory of diamonds, in hopes of 
striking admiration even unto awe upon the hearts of all 
beholders. Though she had been expressly invited to a 
family party, she considered that only as an humble 
country phrase to excuse beforehand any deficiency of 
magnificence. She had no doubt that the finest entertain- 
ment, and the finest company, Mrs. Wynne could procure 
or collect, would be prepared for her reception. She was 
somewhat surprised, especially as she came fashionably 
late, to find in the drawing-room only old Mrs. Wynne, 
her nephew, and a lady, who from her dress and modest 
appearance was evidently nobody. Miss Turnbull swept 
by her, though she had a disagreeable recollection of having 
somewhere seen this figure in a former state of existence. 
Mrs. Wynne, good soul ! did not believe in wilful blindness, 
and she therefore said, with provoking simplicity, "Mis* 
Turnbull, this is your good friend Mrs. Henry Elmour — 
poor thing 1 she is sadly altered in her looks since you saw 
her, a gay rosy lass at Elmour Grove ! I^U though her 
looks are changed, her heart, I, can answer for it, is just 
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the same as ever, and she remembers you with all the 
affection you could desire. She would not be like any 
other of her name, indeed, if she did otherwise. The 
Elmours we*e all so fond of you 1" 

The name of Elmour, instead of having that irresistible 
charm, which Mrs. Wynne expected, over Almeria's 
heart, produced a directly contrary effect. It recalled 
many associations that were painful to her pride ; she was 
vexed to perceive that obligations and intimacies which she ' 
had forgotten, or which she wished to forget, were re- 
membered so obstinately by others. All this passed in her 
mind whilst Mrs. Wynne was speaking. With a look of 
ill-humoured surprise, Almeria half rose from her seat, 
and as Mrs. Henry Elmour was presented to her, uttered 
some phrases in an unintelligible voice, and then sunk back 
again on the sofa. Mrs. Wynne made room for the widow 
between her and Miss Turnbull — Mr. Wynne kept aloof— a 
dead silence ensued— -and Miss Turnbull, seeing that in her 
present position there was nothing else to be done, conde- 
scended to hope that all Mrs. Henry Elmour's friends in 
Yorkshire were well when she left them. Mrs. Wynne's 
countenance brightened up, and she now addressed her 
conversation to Mrs. Ingoldsby, in order to leave the pair, 
whom she had destined to be friends, at perfect liberty to 
talk over "old times." 

Mrs. Henry Elmour naturally spoke of the happy days 
which they had spent together at Elmour Grove ; but Miss 
Turnbull was so much occupied in clasping one of her 
diamond bracelets, that half of what was said to her seemed 
not to be heard, and the other half to create no interest. 
She looked up, when she had at length adjusted her bracelet, 
and with an insipid smile (learnt from Lady Pierrepoint) 
seemed to beg pardon for her fit of absence. The unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Elmour recommenced all she had said ; but 
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though Miss Turnbull's eyes were at this time directed to- 
wards 4he widow's face, they wandered over her features 
with such insolent examination, that she was totally abashed. 
Haying gained her point, our heroine now looked round as 
the door opened, in expectation of the entrance of some 
persons who might be worthy of her attention; but lo ! it 
was only a -servant, who announced that dinner was served. 
Miss Turnbull's surprise could be equalled only by her 
indignation, when she found that it was literally to a family 
party she was invited. " Miss Turnbull," said Mrs. Wynne, 
as they were sitting down to dinner, "I have been much 
disappointed in not having the company of some friends of 
yours, who I expected would dine with us to-day; but they 
will be with us, I hope, to-night — they were unluckily 
engaged to dine with the Duchess of ." 

Miss Turnbull vouchsafed to appear interested, when the 
name of a duchess was mentioned ; but her countenance 
again changed to an expression of almost angry vexation, 
When Mrs. Wynne explained, that these friends were Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmour, and Mr. Charles Wynne and his lady. 
"Miss Ellen Elmour, you know: she was — — " — "Very 
true, I saw her marriage in the papers, I remember, some 
time ago, 9 ' replied Miss Turnbull; "a year, if I'm not 
mistaken." 

"Two years ago, madam," said Mrs. Wynne. 

" Was it two ! — I dare say it might — you know it is so 
impossible to keep a register of deaths and marriages in 
one's head. Pray, are you at all acquainted, Mrs. Wynne, 
with the Duchess of——? She was always a prodigious 
friend of the Elmours, as I remember. How is that ? — Are 
they any way related, I wonder ?" 

"Yes; they are now related by marriage," said Mr- 
Wynne; "Mrs. Elmour is a niece of the duchess." 

"Indeed!" 
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"She is a charming woman," said Mr. Wynne; "so 
beautiful, and yet so unaffected — so sensible, yet so 
unassuming." 

" Pray," interrupted Mrs. Ingoldsby, " has not her grace 
conversaziones, or reading parties, or something in that 
style every week ! — She is quite a learned lady, I under- 
stand. There was always, something odd about her, and 
I cannot help being afraid of her." 

"I assure you," said Mrs. Wynne, "that there is nothing 

odd or strange about the Duchess of . She has always 

the most agreeable society that London can afford." 

Miss Turnbull and Mrs. Ingoldsby interchanged looks of 
affected contempt: but Mr. Wynne added, "Her grace 
has, you know, a taste for literature and for the arts; and 
the most celebrated literary characters, as well as those 
who have distinguished themselves in active life, assemble 
at her house, where they can enjoy the most agreeable 
conversation — that in which a knowledge of books and of 
the world is happily blended." 

"And as to being afraid of her grace," resumed Mrs. 
Wynne, ''that is quite impossible; she has such affable, 
engaging manners. I am sure, even I am not in the least 
afraid of her." 

" But you know," said Miss Turnbull, with a malicious 
look of mock humility, " there is a difference between you 
and me. — I would not meet her grace for the world, for I 
am persuaded I should not be able to articulate a syllable 
in her classical presence— I have not been used to that style 
of company, by any means. I assure you, I should be,, 
as Mrs. Ingoldsby says, horribly afraid of your witty 
duchess." 

"She has none of the airs of a wit, believe me," said 
Mrs. Wynne, growing more and more earnest; "and if 
you will not believe me, ask your friend Ellen." 

"0 excuse me, 1 beseech; I shall ask no questions— 
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I only beg leave to keep myself well, when I am well. 
The Elmours, who are so clever, and have such merit, 
and so on, are all vastly better suited to her grace than 

lam." 

No contradiction ensued — our heroine was mortified 
beyond the power of concealment. 

After dinner, when the ladies retired, Mrs. Wynne, 
though somewhat alarmed and puzzled by Miss Turnbuirs 
behaviour, summoned all the resolution which benevolence 
could inspire, and resolved at once to come to the point 
with our heroine. She flattered herself that all in Miss 
Turnbull that appeared inauspicious to her hopes was only 
her manner, that sort of manner which people, who live 
much in high life, catch, and practise, without meaning to 
give themselves airs, or to humble their neighbours. 

Many persons will perhaps think good Mrs. Wynne al- 
most an idiot: but she was a woman of abilities; and if 
she did not exert them in discovering with promptitude the 
follies of others, she enjoyed much happiness in her bene- 
volent scepticism. This evening, however, she was doomed 
to be absolutely convinced, against her will, that she ha# 
formed too favourable an opinion of one of her fellow- 
creatures. 

She was eager to explain herself to Almeria before Ellen 
and Mr. Frederick Elmour should arrive; she therefore 
took her aside, and began without any preface: — "My 
dear Miss Turnbull, here is a charming opportunity for 
you to do a kind, and generous, and grateful action. This 
poor Mrs. Henry Elmour! — She has told you how she has 
been reduced to distress without any imprudence of hers. 
Now you could not, I am sure, prove the goodness of your 
own heart better to your friends (who will be here in half 
an hour) than by showing kindness to this unfortunate 
widow. I cannot presume to say inore than that I think 
she would make a most agreeable companion to an amiable, 
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sensible young lady — and you have not decided your choice, 
hare you ?" 

"Pardon me, I hare decided, beyond a possibility dt 
retracting/' replied Miss Turnbull, haughtily. 

"1 am very sorry," said Mrs. Wynne, with an expres- 
sion of real concern in her countenance. "I have been 
very imprudent." 

" Really I am infinitely distressed that it is out of my 
power to oblige her; but the lady who is with me n<?w, 
Mrs. Ingoldsby, has a prior claim." 

Prior claim !— prior to that of the Elmour family ! thought 
Mrs. Wynne. 

The decisive manner in which Miss Turnbull spoke pre- 
cluded all further hope. 

"Well, I did think it would have been such a pleasure 
to Miss Turnbull to meet Mrs. Henry Elmour, and all her 
old friends the Elmours here to-day; and I fancied, that 
if there had been any little coolness or misunderstanding, 
it would quite have passed off, and that I should have had 
the joy of seeing you all shake hands — I thought it would 
have been such an agreeable surprise to you to see all the 
Elmour family, and Ellen's charming little girl, and Mr. 
Frederick Elmour's boy !" 

A more disagreeable surprise could scarcely have been 
imagined for bur heroine. She informed Mrs. Wynne, 
coldly, that there was not the slightest quarrel between her 
and any of the Elmours ; and that therefore there was no 
necessity, or possible occasion, for any shaking of hands 
or reconciliation scenes : that undoubtedly the style of life 
she had been thrown into had entirely separated her from 
her Yorkshire acquaintance; and time had dissolved the 
sort of intimacy that neighbourhood had created : that she- 
should always, nothwithstanding, be most particularly 
happy to meet any of the Elmour family; though, from 
her situation, it was a good fortune she had not often enjoy- 
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Mr. Frederick Elmour, who now really pitted Almeria, 

though in his pity there was a strong mixture of contempt, 

joined his sister in her kindness, an4 named and described 

some of the people whom he thought she would he most 

desirous of knowing. The names struck Miss Tumbril's 

ears, for they were the names of persons distinguished in 

the fashionable as well as in the literary world; and she was 

dismayed and mortified by the discovery that her country 

friends had by some means, incomprehensible to her, 

gained distinction and intimacy in society where she had 

merely admission; she was vexed beyond expression when 

she found that the Elmour s were superior to her even on 

her own ground.. At this instant Mrs. Wynne, with her 

usual simplicity, asked Mrs. Elmour and Ellen why they 

had not brought their charming children with them ; adding, 

"You are, my dears, without exception, the two happiest 

mothers and wives I am acquainted with. And after all, 

what happiness is there equal to domestic happiness? — 

O my dear Miss Turnbull, trust me, though I am a silly 

old woman, there's nothing like it — and friends at court 

are not like friends at home — and all the Lady Pierrepoints 

that ever were or ever will be born are not, as you'll find 

when you come to try them, like one of these plain good 

Ellens and Elmours." 

The address, simple as it was, came so home to Almeria's 
experience, and so many recollections rushed at once upon 
her memory, that all her factitious character of a fine lady 
gave way to natural feeling, and suddenly she burst into tears. 

44 Good heavens ! my dear Miss Turnbull," cried Mrs. 
Ingoldsby, "what is the matter? — Are not you well? — 
Salts ! salts ! — the heat of the room !— Poor thing ! — she 
has such weak nerves.— Mr. Elmour, may I trouble you to 
ring the bell for our carriage? Miss Turnbull has such sen- 
sibility ! This meeting, so unexpected, with so many old 
friends, has quite overcome her." 
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Miss Turnbull, recalled to herself by Mrs. Ingoldsby's 
voice, repeated the request to have her carriage immediately, 
and departed with Mr% Ingoldsby as soon as she possibly 
could, utterly abashed and mortified; mortified most at 
not having been able to conceal her mortification. Inca- 
pable absolutely of articulating, she left Mrs. Ingoldsby to 
coyer her retreat, as well as she could, with weak nerve* 
and sensibility. 

Even the charitable Mrs. Wynne was now heard to 
acknowledge that she could neither approve of Miss Turn- 
bull's conduct, nor frame any apology for it. She confess- 
ed that it looked very like what she of all things detested 
most — ingratitude. Her nephew, who had been a cool 
observant spectator of this evening's performance, was glad 
that his aunt's mind was now decided by Almeria's conduct. 
Hta exclaimed that he would not marry such a woman, if 
h«r portion were to "be the mines of Peru. 

Thus Miss Turnbull lost all chance of ffie esteem and 
affection of another man of sense and temper, who might 
oven at this late period of her life have recalled her from 
the follies of dissipation, and rendered her permanently 
happy. 

And now that our heroine must have lost all power of 
interesting the reader, now that the pity even of the most 
indulgent must be utterly sunk in contempt, we shall take 
our leave of her, resigning her to that misery, which she 
had been long preparing for herself. It is sufficient to 
say, that after this period she had some offers from men 
of fashion of ruined fortunes; but these she rejected, still 
fancying that with her wealth, which had been prodigiously 
increased, she could not fail to make a splendid match. 
So she went on coquetting and coquetting, rejecting and 
rejecting, till at length she arrived at an age when she 
could reject no longer. She ceased to be an object to 
matrimonial adventurers, but to these succeeded a swarm 
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of female legacy-hunters. Among the most distinguished 
was her companion, Mrs. Ingoldsby, whose character she 
soon discovered to be artful and elfish in the extreme. 
This lady's flattery, therefore, lost all its power to charm, 
but yet it became necessary to Almeria ; and even when she 
knew that she was duped, she could not part with Mrs. 
Ingoldsby, because it was not in her power to supply the 
place of a flatterer with a friend. — A friend ! that first 
blessing of life cannot be bought — it must be deserved. 

Miss, or as she must now be called, Mrs* Almeria Turn- 
bull, is still alive — probably at this moment haunting some 
place of public amusement, or stationary at the card-table. 
Wherever she may be, she is despised and discontented ; 
one example more amongst thousands, that wealth cannot 
purchase, or fashion bestow, real happiness. 

"See how the world its veterans rewards— 
A youth of folly, an old age of cards! " 
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CHAPTER I. 

w There oft are heard the notes of infant wo. 

The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall. 

How can you, mothers, vex your infants so?" 

Pope. 

"D'abord, madame, c'est impossible 1 — Madame ne de- 
scendra pas ici ?"* said Francois, the footman of Madame 
de Fleury, with a half expostulatory, half indignant look, 
as he let down the step of her carriage at the entrance of a 
dirty passage, that led to one of the most miserable-look- 
ing houses in Paris. 

"But what can be the cause of the cries which I hear in 
this house ?" said Madame de Fleury. 

14 'Tis only some child, who is crying," replied Francois : 
and he would have put up the step, but his lady was not 
satisfied,. 

" Tis nothing in the world," continued he, with a look 
of appeal to the coachman, " it can be nothing, but some 
children, who are locked up there above. The mother, 

* In the first place, my lady, it is impossible 1 Sorely my lady will not get 
oat of her carriage here? 
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the workwoman my lady wants, is not at home, that's cer- 
tain," 

" I must know the cause of these cries ; I must see these 
children/' said Madame de Fleury, getting out of her car- 
riage. 

Francois held his arm for his lady as she got out. 

st Bon !" cried he with an air of vexation. "Si madame 
le veut absolument, h la bonne heure ! — Mais madame sera 
ablm6e. Madame verra que j'ai raison. Madame ne mon- 
tera jamais ce vilain escalier. D'ailleurs c'est au cinquifeme. 
Mais, madame, c'est impossible*." 

Notwithstanding the impossibility, Madame de Fleury 
proceeded; and bidding her talkative footman wait in the 
entry, made her way up the dark, dirty, broken staircase, 
the sound of the cries increasing every instant, till, as she 
reached the fifth story, she heard the shrieks of one in 
violent pain. She hastened to the door of the room from 
which the cries proceeded ; the door was fastened, and the 
noise was so great, that though she knocked as loud as she 
was able, she could not immediately make herself heard. 
At last the voice of a child from within answered, "The 
door is locked — mammy has the key in her pocket, and 
won't be home till night; and here's Victoire has tumbled 
from the top of the big press, and it is she that is shrieking 



so." 



Madame de Fleury ran down the stairs which she had 
ascended with so much difficulty, called to her footman, 
who was waiting in the qntry, despatched him for a sur- 
geon, and then she returned to obtain from some people 
who lodged in the house assistance to force open the door 
of the room in which the children were confined. 

On the next floor there was a smith at work, filing so 

* To be sure it must be as my lady pleases — but my lady will find it terri- 
bly dirty !— my lady will find I was right— my lady will never get up that 
shocking staircase,— it is impossible! 
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earnestly that he did not hear the screams of the children. 
When bis door was pushed open, and the bright vision of 
Madame de Fleury appeared to him, his astonishment was 
so great that he "seemed incapable of comprehending what 
she said. In a strong provincial accent he repeated, "Plait- 
il?" and stood aghast till she had explained herself three 
times,: then suddenly exclaiming, "Ah ! c'est $a!" — he 
collected his tools precipitately, and followed to obey her 
orders. The door of the room was at last forced half open, 
for a'press that had been overturned prevented its opening 
entirely. The horrible smells that issued did not overcome 
Madame de Fleury's humanity : she squeezed her way into 
the room, and behind the fallen press saw three little child- 
ren : the youngest, almost an infant, ceased roaring, and 
ran to a corner; the eldest, a boy of about eight years old, 
whose face and clothes were covered with blood, held on 
his knee a girl younger than himself, whom he was trying 
to pacify* but who struggled most violently, and screamed 
incessantly, regardless of Madame de Fleury, to whose . 
questions she made no answer. 

'"Where are you hurt, my dear?" repeated Madame de 
Fleury, in a soothing voice. "Only tell me where you feel 
pain?" 

The boy, showing his sister's arm, said, in a surly tone 
— "It is this that is hurt— but it was not I did it." 

" It was, it was," cried the girl as loud as she could vo- 
ciferate : "it was Maurice threw me down from the top of 
the press." 

"No—it was you that were pushing me, Victoire, and 
you fell backwards. — Have done screeching, and showyour 
arm to the lady/' 

" I can't," said the girl. 

" She won't," said the boy. 

" She cannot,** said Madame de Fleury, kneeling down 

I. 22 
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to examine it. " She cannot move it : I am afraid that it 
is broken." 

" Don't touch it 1 don't touch it 1" cried the girl, scream- 
ing more violently. 

" Ma'am, she screams that way for nothing often," said 
the boy. ' * Her arm is no more broke than mine; I'm sure ; 
she'll move it well enough when she's not cross." 

"I am afraid," said Madame de Fleury, "that her arm 

if broken* " 

" Is it indeed?" said the boy, with a look of terror. 
"01 don't touch it— you'll kill me, you are killing me," 
screamed the poor girl,, whilst Madame de Fleury with the 
greatest care endeavoured to join the bones in their proper 
place, and resolved to hold the arm till the arrival of the 
surgeon. 

From the feminine appearance of this lady, no stranger 
would have expected such resolution ; but with all the na- 
tural sensibility and graceful delicacy of her sex, she had 
none of that weakness or affectation, which incapacitates 
from being useful in real distress. In most sudden acci- 
dents, and in all domestic misfortunes, female resolution 
and presence of mind are indispensably requisite : safety, 
health, and life, often depend upon the fortitude of women. 
Happy they, who, like Madame de Fleury, possess strength 
of mind, united with the utmost gentleness of manner and 
tenderness of disposition ! 

Soothed by this lady's sweet voice, the child's rage sub- 
sided ; and no longer struggling, the poor little girl sat 
quietly on her lap, sometimes writhing and moaning with 
paiif. 

The surgeon at length arrived : her arm was set : and 
he said, "that she had probably been saved much future 
pain by Madame de FJeury's presence of mind." 

"Sir, — will it soon be well ?" said Maurice to the surgeon. 
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" O yes, very soon, I dare say," said the Kttle girl. " To- 
morrow, perhaps; for now that it is tied up, it does not 
hurt me to signify — and after all, I do believe, Maurice, it 
was not you threw me down." 

As she spoke, she held up her face to kiss her brother. 
— "That is right," said Madame de Fleury : "there is a 
good sister." 

The little girl put out her lips, offering a second kiss, 
but the boy turned hastily away to rub the tears from his 
eyes with the back of his band. 

" I am not cross now : am I, Maurice ?" said she. 

" No, Victoire, I was cross myself when I said that" 

As Victoire was going to speak again, the surgeon im- 
posed silence, observing, that she must be put to bed, and 
should be kept quiet. Madame de Fleury laid her upon 
the bed, as soon as Maurice had cleared it of the things 
with which it was covered ; and as they were spreading the 
ragged blanket over the little girl, she whispered a request 
to Madame de Fleury, that she would "stay till her mamma 
came home, to beg Maurice off from being whipped, if 
mamma should be angry." 

Touched by this instance of goodness* and compassionat- 
ing the desolate condition of these children, Madame de 
Fleury complied with Victoire's request; resolving to re- 
monstrate with their mother for leaving them locked up in 
this manner. They did not know to what part of the town 
tEeir mother was gone; they could tell only, "that she was 
to go to a great many di%gent places to carry back work, 
and to bring home more; and that she expected to be in 
by five." It was now half after four. 

Whilst Madame de Fleury waited, she asked the boy to 
give her a full account of the manner in which the acci- 
dent had happened. 

"Why, ma'am," said Maurice, twisting and untwisting 
a ragged handkerchief as he spoke, "the first beginning of 

22* 
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all the mischief was, we had nothing to do; so we went to 
the ashes to make dirt pies : but Babet would go so close 
that she burnt her petticoat, and threw about all our ashes, 
and plagued us, and we whipped her : but all would not 
do, she would not be quiet; so to get out of her'reach, 
we climbed up by this chair on the table to the top 'of the 
press, and there w.e were well enough for a little while, till 
somehow we began to quarrel about the. old scissors, and 
we struggled hard for them, till I got this cut." 

Here he unwound the handkerchief, and for the first 
time showed the wound, which he had never mentioned 
before. 

"Then," continued he, " when I got the cut, I shoved 
Victoire, and she pushed at me again, and I was keeping 
her off, and her foot slipped, and down she fell ; and caught 
by the press-door, and pulled it and me after her, and 
that's all I know." 

"It is well that you were not both killed," said Madame 
de Fleury. "Are you often left locked up in this manner 
by yourselves, and without any thing to do ?" 

"Yes, .always, when magima is abroad— except some- 
times we are let out upon the stairs, or in the street; but 
mamma says we get into mischief there." 

This dialogue was interrupted by the return of the mo- 
ther. She came up stairs slowly, much fatigued, and with 
a heavy bundle under her arm. 

"How now ! Maurice? how comes my door open ? What's 
all this?" cried she in an angrpvoicc; but seeing a lady 
sitting upon her child's bed, she stopped short in great as- 
tonishment. Madame de Fleury related what had hap- 
pened, and averted her anger from Maurice, by gently 
expostulating upon the hardship and hazard of leaving her 
young children in this manner during so many hours of 
the day. 

" Why, my lady," replied the poor woman, wiping her 
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forehead, " every hard-working woman in Paris does the 
same with her children, and what can I do else ? I must 
earn bread for these helpless ones, and to do that I must 
be out backwards and forwards, and to the furthest parts 
of the town, often from morning till night, with those that 
employ me ; and I cannot afford to send the children to 
school, or to keep any kind of a servant to look after them ; 
and when I'm away, if I let them run about these stairs 
and entries, or go into the streets, they do get a little ex- 
ercise and air, to be sure, such as it is ; on which account 
I do let them out sometimes ; but then a deal of mischief 
comes of that, too — they learn all kinds of wickedness, and 
would grow up to be no better than pickpockets, if they 
were let often to consort with the little vagabonds they find 
in the streets. So what to do better for them I don't 
know." 

The poor mother sat down upon the fallen press, looked 
at Victoire, and wept bitterly. Madame de Fleury was 
struck with compassion : but she did not satisfy her feelings 
merely by words of comfort, or by the easy donation of 
some money— she resolved to do something more, and 
something better. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Come often, then ; for haply in my bow'r 
Amusement, knowledge, wisdom, thou maystgain: 
If I one soul improve, 1 have not lived in vain. 9 ' 

B£ATTI£. 



It is not so easy to do good as those who have never 
attempted it may imagine ; and they who without consi- 
deration follow the mere instinct of pity, often by their im- 
prudent generosity create evils more pernicious to society 
thdn any which they partially remedy. "Warm Charity, 
the general friend," may become the general enemy, un- 
less she consults her head as well as h$r heart. Whilst 
she pleases herself with the idea that she daily feeds hun- 
dreds of the poor, she is perhaps preparing want and fa- 
mine for thousands/ Whilst she delights herself with the 
anticipation of gratitude for her bounties, she is often ex- 
citing only unreasonable expectations, inducing habits of 
dependence, and submission to slavery. 

Those who wish to do good should attend to experience, 
from whom they may receive lessons upon the largest scale 
that time and numbers can afford. 

Madame de Fleury was aware that neither a benevolent 
disposition nor a large fortune was sufficient to enable her 
to be of real service, without the constant exercise of her 
judgment. She had therefore listened with deference to 
the conversation of well- informed men upon those subjects 
on which ladies have not always the means or the wish to 
acquire extensive and accurate knowledge. Though a Pa- 
risian belle, she had read with attention some of those books 
which are generally thought too dry or too deep for her 
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sex. Consequently h£r benevolence was neither wild i» 
theory, nor precipitate nor ostentatious in practice. 

Touched with compassion for a little girl, whose arm. 
had been accidentally broken, and shocked by the disco- 
very of the confinement and the dangers to which num- 
bers of children in Paris were doomed, she did not make a. 
parade of her sensibility. She did not talk of her feelings 
in* fine sentences to a circle of opulent admirers, nor did 
she project for the relief of the little sufferers some magni- 
ficent establishment, which she could not execute nor su- 
perintend. She was contented with attempting only what 
she had reasonable hopes of accomplishing. 

The gift of education she believed to be more advan- 
tageous than the gift of money to the poor; as it ensures the- 
means both of future subsistence and happiness. But the 
application even of this incontrovertible principle requires 
6aution and judgment. To crowd numbers of children 
into a place called a school, to abandon them to the ma- 
nagement of any person called a schoolmaster or a school- 
mistress, is npt sufficient to secure the blessings of a good , 
education. Madame de Fleury was sensible that the 
greatest care is necessary in the choice of the person to 
whom young children are to be intrusted : she knew that 
only a certain number can be properly directed by one su- 
perintendent; and that by attempting to do too much, she 
might do nothing, or worse than nothing. Her school was 
formed, therefore, on a small scale, which she could en- 
large to any extent, if it should be found to succeed. From 
some of the families of poor people, who in earning their 
bread are obliged to spend most of the day from home,, 
she selected twelve little girls, of whom Victoire was the 
eldest, and she was between six and seven. 

The person under whose care Madame de Fleury wished 
to place these children was a nun, of the Swurs de la 
CkarU6 9 with whose simplicity of character, benevolence. 
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and mild, steady temper, she was thoroughly acquainted. 
Sister Frances was delighted with the plan. Any scheme 
that promised to be of service to her fellow-creatures was 
sure of meeting with her approbation ; but this suited her 
taste peculiarly, because she was extremely fond of children. 
No young person had ever boarded six months at her con- 
vent without becoming attached to good Sister Frances. 

The period of which we are writing was some years be- 
fore convents were abolished; but the strictness of their 
rules bad in many instances been considerably relaxed. 
Without much difficulty, permission was obtained from 
the abbess for our nun to devote her time during the day 
to the care of these poor children, upon condition that she 
should regularly return to her convent every night before 
evening prayers. The house which Madame de Fleury 
chose for her little school was in an airy part of the town; 
it did not face the street, but was separated from other 
buildings at the back of a court, retired from noise and 
bustle. The two rooms intended for the occupation of the 
children were neat and clean, but perfectly simple, with 
whitewashed walls, furnished only with wooden stook and 
benches, and plain deal tables. The kitchen was well 
lighted (for light is essential to cleanliness), and it Was 
provided with utensils; and for these appropriate places 
were allotted, to give the habit and the taste of order. The 
school-room opened into a garden larger than is usually 
seen in towns. The nun, who had been accustomed to 
purchase provision for her convent, undertook to prepare 
daily for the children breakfast and dinner ; they were to 
sup and sleep at their respective homes. Their parents 
were to take them to Sister Frances every morning, when 
they went out to work, and to call for them upon their 
return home every evening. By this arrangement, the 
natural ties of affection and intimacy between the children 
and their parents would not be loosened; they would bo 
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separate only at the time when their absence must be in- 
evitable. Madame de Fleury thought, that any education, 
which estranges children entirely from their parents, must 
he fundamentally erroneous; that such a separation must 
tend to destroy that sense of filial affection and duty, and 
those principles of domestic subordination, on which so 
many of the interests, and much of the virtue and happiness, 
of society depend^ The parents of these poor children 
were eager to trust them to her care, and they strenuously 
endeavoured to promote what they perceived to be en- 
tirely to their advantage. They promised to take their 
daughters to school punctually every morning — a promise 
which was likely to be kept, as a good breakfast was to be 
ready at a certain hour, and not to wait for any body. 
The parents looked forward with pleasure also to the idea 
of calling for their little girls at the end of their day's la- 
bour, and of taking them home to their family supper. 
During the intermediate hours,- the children were con- 
stantly to be employed, or in exercise. It was difficult to 
provide suitable employments for their early age.; but even 
the youngest of those admitted could be taught to wind 
balls of cotton, thread, and silk, for haberdashers; or they 
could shell peas and beans, etc. for a neighbouring trai- 
teur; or they could weed in a garden. The next in age 
could learn knitting and plain work, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. As the girls should grow up, they were to be 
made useful in the care of the house. Sister Frances said 
she could teach them to wash andiron, and that she would 
make them as skilful in cookery as she was herself* This 
last was doubtless a rash promise ; for in most of the mys- 
teries of the culinary art, especially in the medical branches 
of it, in making savoury messes palatable to the sick, 
few could hope to equal the neat-handed Sister Frances. 
She had a variety of other accomplishments — but her hu- 
mility and good sense forbade her, upon the present occa- 
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si on, to mention these. She said nothing of embroidery, 
or of painting, or of catting out paper, <k of carving in 
ivory, though in all these she excelled: her cuttings out in 
paper were exquisite as the finest lace ; her embroidered 
housewives, and her painted boxes, and her fan-mounts, 
and her curiously-wrought ivory toys, had obtained for her 
the highest reputation in the convent, amongst the best 
judges' in the world. Those only who have philosophically 
studied and thoroughly understand the nature of fame 
and vanity can justly appreciate the self-denial, or magna- 
nimity, of Sister Frances, in forbearing to enumerate or 
boast of these things. She alluded to them but once, and 
in the slightest and most humble manner. 

" These little creatures are too young for us to think of 
teaching them any thing but plain-work at present; but if 
hereafter any of them should show a superior genius, wo 
can cultivate it properly ! Heaven has been pleased to 
endow me with the means— at least our convent says so." 

The actions of Sister Frances showed as much mo- 
deration as her wards; for though she was strongly tempted 
to adorn her new dwelling with those specimens of her 
skill, which had long been the glory of her apartment in 
the convent, yet she resisted the impulse, and contented 
herself with hanging over the chimney piece of her school- 
room a Madonna of her own painting. 

The day arrived when she was to receive her pupils in 
their new habitation. When the children entered the 
room for the first time, they paid the Madonna the homage 
of their unfeigned admiration. Involuntarily the little 
crowd stopped short at the sight of the picture. Some 
dormant emotions of human vanity were now awakened 
— played for a moment about the heart of Sister Frances 
—and may be forgiven. Her vanity was innocent and 
transient, her benevolence permanent and useful. Re- 
pressing the vain-glory of an artist, as she fixed her eye* 
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upon the Madonna her thoughts rose to higher objects, and 
she seized this happy moment to impress upon the ininds of 
her young pupils their first religious ideas and feelings. 
There was such unaffected piety in her manner, such 
goodness in her countenance, such persuasion in her 
voice, wd simplicity in her words, that the impression 
she made was at once serious, pleasing, and not to be 
effaced. Much depends upon the moment and the man- 
ner in which the first notions of religion are communi- 
cated to children : if these ideas be connected with ter- 
ror, and produced when the mind i& sullen or in a state 
of dejection, the future religious feelings are sometimes of 
a gloomy, dispiriting sort; but if the first impression be 
made when the heart is expanded by hope, or touched by 
affection, these emotions are happily and permanently as- 
sociated with religion. This should be particularly at- 
tended to by those who undertake the instruction of the 
children of the poor, who must lead a life of labour, and 
can seldom bare leisure or inclination, when arrived at 
years of discretion, to re-examine the principles early in- 
fused into their minds. They cannot, in their riper age, 
conquer, by reason, those superstitious terrors, or bigoted 
prejudices, which render their victims miserable, or per- 
haps criminal. To attempt to rectify any errors in the 
4 foundation, after an edifice has been constructed, is dan- 
gerous : the foundation, therefore, should be laid with care. 
The religious opinions of Sister Frances were strictly united 
with just rules of morality, strongly enforcing, as the es- 
sential means of obtaining present and future happiness* 
the practice of the social virtues; so that no good or wise 
persons, however they might differ from her in modes of 
faith, could doubt the beneficial influence of her general 
principles, or disapprove of the manner in which they were 
inculcated. 

Detached from every other worldly interest, this bene- 
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yolent nun devpted all her earthly thoughts to the children, 
of whom she had undertaken the charge. She watched 
over them with unceasing vigilance, whilst diffidence of 
her own abilities was happily supported by her high opinion 
of Madame de Fleury's judgment. This lady constantly 
visited her pupils every week ; not in the hasty, negligent 
manner, in which fine ladies sometimes visit charitable 
institutions, imagining that the honour of their presence is 
to work miracles, and that every thing will go on rightly 
when they have said, " Let it beso ;" or " I musthaveitso." 
Madame de Fleury's visits were not of this dictatorial or 
cursory nature. Not minutes, but hours, she devoted to 
these children — she who could aharm by the grace of her 
manners, and delight by the elegance of her conversation, 
the most polished circles* and the best-informed societies 
of Paris, preferred to the glory of being admired the plea- 
sure of being useful : — 

* 

" Her life, as lovely as her face, 
Each duty mark'd with every grace ; 
Her native sense improved by reading, 
Her native sweetness by good-breeding-" 

* It was of this lady that Marmontel said— u She has the art of making 
the most comnftm thoughts appear new, and the most uncommon, simple, by 
the elegance and clearness of her expressions.' 9 
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CHAPTER III. 



w Ah me ! bow much I fear lest pride it be : 
But if tbat pride it be, which thus inspires, 
Beware, ye dames I with nice discernment see 
Ye quench not too the sparks of nobler fires." 

Shenstone. 



Bt repeated observation, and by attending to the mi- 
nute reports of Sister Frances, Madame de Fleury soon 
became acquainted with the habits and temper of each 
individual in this little society. The most intelligent and 
the most amiable of these children was Victoire. Whence 
her superiority arose, whether her abilities were naturally 
more vivacious than those of her companions, or whether 
they had been more early developed by accidental ex- 
citation, we cannot pretend to determine, lest we should 
involve ourselves in the intricate question respecting na- 
tural genius — a metaphysical point, which we shall not in 
this place stop to discuss. Till the world has an accurate 
philosophical dictionary (a work not to be expected in less 
than half a dozen centuries), this question will never be 
decided to general satisfaction. In the mean time, we may 
proceed with our story. 

Deep was the impression made on Victoire's heart by 
the kindness that Madame de Fleury showed her at the 
time her arm was broken; and her gratitude was expressed 
with all the enthusiastic fondness of childhood. Whenever 
she spoke or heard of Madame de Fleury, her countenance 
became interested and animated, in a degree that would 
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have astonished a cool English spectator. Every morning 
her first question to Sister Frances was — " Will she come 
to-day?" — If Madame de Fleury was expected, the hours 
and the minutes were counted, and the sand in the hour- 
glass that stood on the school-room table was frequently 
shaken. The moment she appeared, Victoire ran to her, 
and was silent; satisfied with standing close beside her, 
holding her gown when uoperceived, and watching, as she 
spoke and moved, every turn of ber countenance. Delighted 
by these marks of sensibility, Sister Frances would have 
praised the child, but was warned by Madame de Fleury to 
refrain from injudicious eulogiums, lest she should teach 
her affectation. 

" If I must not praise, you will permit me at least to 
love her," said Sister Frances. 

Her affection for Victoire was increased by compassion : 
during, two months the poor child's arm hung in a sling, 
so that she could not venture to play with her companions. 
At their hours of recreation, she used to sit on the school- 
room steps, looking down into the garden at the scene of 
merriment, in which she could not partake. 

For those who know how to find it, there is good in 
every thing. Sister Frances used to take her seat on the 
steps, sometimes with her work, and sometimes with a 
book; and Victoire, tired of being quite idle, listened 
with eagerness to the stories which Sister Frances read, or 
watched with interest the progress of her work : soon she 
longed to imitate what she saw done with so much pleasure, 
and begged to be taught to work and read. By degrees, 
she learned her alphabet; and could soon, to the amaze- 
ment of her school-fellows, read the names of all the ani- 
mals in Sister Frances's picture book. No matter how 
trifling the thing done, or the knowledge acquired, a great 
point is gained by giving the desire for employment. Child- 
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ren frequently become industrious from impatience of the 
pains and penalties of idleness. Count Rumford showed 
t£at he understood childish nature perfectly well, when, 
in his house of industry at Munich, he compelled the young 
children to sit for some time idle in a gallery round the 
hall, where others a little older than themselves were busied 
at work. During Victoire's state of idle convalescence, 
she acquired the desire to be employed, and she con- 
sequently soon became more industrious than her neigh- 
bours. Succeeding in her first efforts, she was praised — 
was pleased, and persevered till she became an example 
of activity to her companions. But Victoire, though now 
nearly seven years old, was not quite perfect. Naturally, 
or accidentally, she was very passionate, and not a little 
self-willed. 

One day being mounted, horsemanlike, with whip in 
hand, upon the banister of the flight of stairs leading from 
the school-room to the garden, she called in a tone of 
triumph to her play-fellows, desiring them to stand out 
of the way, and see her slide from top to bottom. At this 
moment Sister Frances came to the school-room door, and 
forbade the feat : but Victoire, regardless of all prohibition, 
slid down instantly, and moreover was going to repeat the 
glorious operation, when Sister Frances, catching hold of 
her arm, pointed to a heap of sharp stones that lay on the 
ground upon the other side of the banisters. 

" I am not afraid," said Victoire. 

" But if you fall there, you may break your arm again." 

** And if I do, lean bear it," said Victoire. "Let me 
go, pray let me go — I must do it." 

"No; I forbid you, Victoire, to slide down again! — 
Babet, and all the little ones, would follow your example, 
and perhaps break their necks." 

The nun, as she spoke, attempted to compel Victoire 
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to dismount : but she was sd much of a heroine, that she 
would do nothing upon compulsion. Clinging fast to the 
banisters, she resisted with all her might ; she kicked and 
screamed, and screamed and kicked; but at last her feet 
were taken prisoners: then grasping the railway with 
one hand, with the other she brandished high the little 
whip, 

"What!" said the mild nun, "would you strike me 
with that arm?" 

The arm dropped instantly — Victoire recollected Madame 
de Fleury's kindness the day when the arm was broken : 
dismounting immediately, she threw herself upon her knees 
in. the midst of the crowd of young spectators, and begged 
pardon of Sister Frances. For the rest of the day she was 
as gentle as a lamb; nay, some assert that the effects of 
her contrition were visible during the remainder of the 
week. 

Haying thus found the secret of reducing the little rebel 
to obedience by touching her on the tender point of grati- 
tude, the nun had recourse to this expedient in all perilous 
cases : but one day, when she was boasting of the infallible 
operation of her charm, Madame de Fleury advised her to 
forbear recurring to it frequently, lest she should wear out 
the sensibility she so much loved. In consequence of this 
counsel, Victbire's violence of temper was sometimes re- 
duced by force, and sometimes corrected by reason ; but the 
principle and the feeling of gratitude were not exhausted or 
weakened in the struggle. The hope of reward operated 
upon her generous mind more powerfully than the fear of 
punishment ; and Madame de Fleury devised rewards with 
as much ability as some legislators invent punishments. 

Victoire's brother Maurice, who was now of an age to 
earn his own bread, had a strong desire to be bound ap- 
prentice to the smith who worked in the house where his 
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tnother lodged. This inofct ardent wish of his soul He had 
imparted to his sister: and she consulted her benefactress, 
whom she considered as all-powerful in this, as in every 
other affair. 

"Your brother's wish shall be accomplished/' replied 
Madame de Fleury, " if you can keep your temper one 
month. If you are never in a passion for a whole month, 
I will undertake that your brother shall be bound appren- 
tice to his friend the smith. To your companions, to 
Sister Frances, and above all to yourself, I trust, to make 
me a just report this day month." 



CHAPTER IV. 

w You she preferred to all the gay resorts, 
Where female vanity might wish to shine, 
The^pomp of cities, and the pride of courts.* 

Lyttel'ton. 



At the end of the time prescribed, the judges, including 
Victoire herself, who was the most severe of them all, 
agreed she had justly deserved her reward. Maurice ob- 
tained his wish ; and Victoire's temper never relapsed into 
its former bad habits — so powerful is the effect of a well- 
chosen motive ! — Perhaps the historian may be blamed for 
dwelling on such trivial anecdotes; yet a lady, who was 
accustomed to the conversation of deep philosophers and 
polished courtiers, listened without disdain to these simple 
annals. Nothing appeared to her a trifle that could tend 
to form the habits of temper, truth, honesty, order, and 
industry;— habits, which are to be early induced, not by 
1/ 2* 
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solemn precepts, but by practical lessons. A few more 
examples of these shall be recorded, notwithstanding the 
fear of being tiresome. 

One day little Babet, who was now five years old, saw, 
as she was coming to school, an old woman sitting at a 
corner of the street, beside a large black brazier full of 
roasted chesnuts. Babet thought that the chesnuts look- 
ed and smelled very good; the old woman was talking 
earnestly to some people, who were on her other side : 
Babet filled her work-bag with chesnuts, and then ran 
after her mother and sister, who, having turned thef corner 
of the street, had not seen what passed. When Babel 
came to the school-room, she opened her bag with triumph, 
displayed her treasure, and offered to divide it with her 
companions. " Here, Victoire," said she, " here is the 
largest chesnut for you." 

But Victoire would not take it ; for she said that Babet 
had no money, and that she could not have come honestly 
by these chesnuts. She spoke so forcibly upon this point, 
that even those who had the tempting morsel actually at 
their lips, forbore to bite; those who had bitten, laid 
down their half-eaten prize; and those who had their 
hands full of chesnuts, rolled them back again towards 
the bag. Babet cried with vexation. 

" I burned my fingers in getting them for you, and now 
you won't eat them I — Nor I must not eat them 1" said she: 
then curbing her passion, she added, " But at any rate, I 
won't be a thief. I am sure I did not think it was being a 
thief just to take a few chesnuts from an old woman, who 
had such heaps and heaps : but Victoire says it is wrong,, 
and I would not be a thief for all the chesnuts in the 
world — I'll throw them all into the fire this minute I" 

" No; give them back again, to the old woman," said 
Victoire. 
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** But may be, she would scold me for having taken 
them/' said Babet; " or who knows but she might whip 
me?" 

" And if she did, could not you bear it ?" said Victoire : 
" I am sure I would rather bear twenty whippings thm be 
a thief." 

" Twenty whippings ! that's a great many/' said Babet; 
" and I am so little, consider— and that woman has such 
a monstrous arm 1— Now if it was Sister Frances, it would 
be another thing. But come! if you will go with me, 
Victoire, you shall, see how I will behave." 

" We will all go with you," said Victoire. 

" Yes, all!" said the children; " and Sister Frances, I 
dare say, would go, if you asked her." 

Babet ran and told her, and she really consented to 
accompany the little penitent to make restitution. The 
chesnut woman did not whip Babet, nor even scold her; 
but said she was sure, that since the child was so honest 
as to return what she had taken, she would never steal 
again. This was the most glorfous day of Babet's life, and 
the happiest. When the circumstance was told to Ma- 
dame de Fleury, she gave the little girl a bag of the best 
chesnuts the old woman could select, and Babet with great 
delight shared her reward with her companions. 

" But, alas! these chesnuts are not roasted. O! if we 
could but roast them !" said the children. 

Sister Frances placed in the middle of the table, on 
which the chesnuts were spread, a small earthenware 
furnace — a delightful toy, commonly used by children in 
Paris to cook their little feasts. 

" This can be bought for sixpence," said she : " and if 
each of you twelve earn one half-penny a-piece to-day, you 
can purchase it to-night, and I will put a little fire into it, 
and you will then be able to roast your chesnuts. " 

23* 
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The children ran eagerly to thfeir work— sfomfe to wind 
worsted for a woman who paid them a liard for each ball, 
others to shell peas for a neighbouring traiteur — all re- 
joicing that they were able to earn something. The elder 
girls* under the directions and with the assistance of Sister 
Frances, completed making, washing, and ironing, half a 
dozen little caps, to supply a baby-linen warehouse. At 
the end of the day, when the sum of the produce of their 
labours was added together, they were surprised to find, 
that, instead, of one, they could purchase two furnaces. 
They received and enjoyed the reward of their united in- 
dustry. The success of their first efforts was fixed in their 
memory : for they were very happy roasting the chesnuts, 
and they were all (Sister Frances inclusive) unanimous in 
opinion that no „ chesnuts ever were so good, or so well 
roasted. Sister Frances always partook in their little in- 
nocent amusements; and it was her great delight to be the 
dispenser of rewards, which at once conferred present plea- 
sure, and cherished future virtue. 



1 
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CHAPTER V. 

44 To virtue wake the pulses of the heart, 
And l?id the tear of enralation start." 

Rogers. 

Victoire, who gave constant exercise to the benevolent 
feelings of the amiable nun, became every day more dear 
to her. Far from having the selfishness of a favourite, 
Victoire loved to bring into public notice the good actions 
of her companions. " Stoop down your ear to me, Sister 
Frances/' said she, " and I will tell you a secret— I will 
tell you why my friend Annette is growing sa thin— 4 
found it out this morning — she does not eat above half her 
soup every day. Look, there's her porringer covered up 
in the corner,: — she carries it home, to her mother, who is 
sick, and who has not bread to eat." * 

Madame de Fleury came in, whilst Sister Frances was 
yet bending down to hear, this secret; it was repeated to 
her; and she immediately ordered that a certain allowance 
of bread should be given to Annette every day to carry to 
her mother during her illness. . 

" I give it in charge to you, Victoire, to remember this, 
apd I am sure it will never he .forgotten. Here is an order 
for you upon my baker : run and show it to Annette. This 
is a pleasure you deserve ; I am glad that you have chosen 
for your friend a girl who is so good a daughter. Good 
daughters make good friends." 

By similar instances of goodness Victoire obtained the 
love and confidence of her companions, notwithstanding 
h$r manifest superiority. In their turn, they were eager 
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to proclaim her merits; and as Sister Frances and Mada: 
deFleury administered justice with invariable impartiality, 
the hateful passions of envy and jealousy were never 
excited in this little society. No servile sycophant, no 
maliciou* detractor, could rob or defraud their little virtues 
of their due reward. 

" Whom shall I trust to take this to Madame de Fleury ?'* 
said Sister Frances, carrying into the garden, where the 
children were playing, a pot of fine jonquils, which she had 
brought from her convent. — " These are the first jonquils 
I have seen this year, and finer I never beheld ! Whom 
shall I trust to take them to Madame de Fleury this 
evening? — It must be some one who will not stop to stare 
about on the way, but who will be very, very careful — 
some one in whom I can place perfect dependence." 

" It must be Victoire, then," cried every voice. 
a " Yes, she deserves it to-day particularly," said Annette, 
eagerly, "because she was not angry with Babet, when she 
did What was enough to put any body in a passion. Sister 
Frabces, you know this cherry-tree which you grafted for 
Victoire last year, and that was yesterday so full of blossoms 
— now you see, there is not a blossom left ! — Babet plucked 
them all this morning to make a nosegay." 

"But she did not know," said Victoire, "that pulling 
off the blossoms would prevent my having any cherries." 

M 0, I am very sorry # I was so foolish," said Babet; 
" Victoire did not even say a cross word to me*" 

' ' Though she was excessively anxious about the cherries," 
pursued Annette, " because she intended to have given the 
first she had to Madaihe de Fleury." 

•' Victoire* take the jonquils — it is but just," said Sister 
Frances. "How I do love to hear them all praise her!— 
I knew what she would be from the first. " 

With a joyful heart Victoire took the jonquil's, promised 
lo carry them with the utmost care, and not to stop fo stare 
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on the way. She set out to Madame de Fleury's hotel, 
which was in La Place de Louis Quinze. It was late in 
the evening, the lamps were lighting, and as Yictoire 
crossed the Pont de Louis Seize, she stopped to look at 
the reflection of the lamps in the water, which appeared 
in succession, as they were lighted, spreading as if by 
ryr magic along the river. While Yictoire leaned over the 

(k battlements of the bridge, watching the rising of these 

^ stars of fire, a sudden push from the elbow of some rude 

passenger precipitated her pot of jonquils into the Seine. 
The sound it made in the water was thunder to the ear of 
Victoire; she stood for an instant vainly hoping it would, 
rise again, but the waters had closed over it for ever. 

" Dans cet etat affreux, que faire ? 
Mon devoir." 

Yictoire courageously proceeded to Madame de Fleury's, 
and desired to see her. 

"D'abord c'est impossible — madame is dressing to go 
to a concert;" said Francois, *' Cannot you leave your 
message ?" 

" O no," said Victoire; "it is of great consequence. 
—I must see her myself; and she is so good, and you 
too, Monsieur Francois, that I am sure you will not re- 
fuse." 

" Well, I remember one day you found the seal of my 
watch, which I dropped at your school-room door — one 
good turn deserves another. If it is possible, it shall be 
done— I will inquire of madame's woman." — *' Follow me 
up stairs," said he, returning in a few minutes; " madame 
will see you." 

She followed him up the large staircase, and through a 
suite of apartments sufficiently grand to intimidate her 
young imagination. 
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"Madame est dans sou cabinet. Eotrez — mais 
done, entrez toujours. " 

Madame deFleury was more richly dressed than usual; 
and her image was reflected in the large looking-glass, so 
that at the first moment Victoire thought she saw aiany 
fine ladies, but not one of them the lady she wanted. 
u Well, Victoire, my child, what is the matter?" 

«*0, it is her voice ! — I know you now, madame, and 
I am not. afraid — not afraid even to tell you how foolisn 7 
have been. Sister Frances trusted me to carry for you, 
madame, a beautiful pot of jonquils, and she desired me 
not to stop on the way to stare; but I did stop to look at 
the lainps on the bridge, and I forgot the jonquils, and 
somebody brushed by me, and threw them into the river — 
and I am very sorry I was so foolish." 

" And I am very glad that you are so wise as to tell the 
truth, without attempting to make any paltry excuses. Go 
home to. Sister Frances, and assure her that I am more 
obliged to her for making you such an honest girl than I 
could be for a whole bed of jonquils." 

Victoire 's heart was so full that she could not speak — 
she kissed Madame de Fleury's hand in silence, and then 
seemed to be lost in contemplation of her bracelet. 

** Are you thinking, Victoire, that you should be much 
happier, if you had such bracelets as these ?— Believe 
me, you are mistaken if you think so; many people are 
unhappy, who wear fine bracelets; so, my child* content 
yourself." 

" Myself! O madam, I was not thinking of myself— 
I wqs not wishing for bracelets— I was only thinking 
that— 



J» 



"That what?" 

" That it is a pity you are so very rich; you have every 
thing in this world that you want, and I can never be of the 
least use to you — all my life I shall never be able to Aoyou 
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^ cot any good — and what/' said Victoire, turning away to hide 

her tears, "what signifies the gratitude of such a poor 
Ajfl m little creature as I am ?" 

£-gV * ' * Did you never hear the fable of the lion and the mouse, 

? *w um Victoire ?" 

ted. " No, madam — never !" 

?" "Then I will tell it to you/' 

me, a; Victoire looked up with eyes of eager expectation — 

bo/jsii Francois opened the door to announce that the Marquis 

r jrofl, de M and the Gomte de S were in the saloon ; but 

'rf m Madame de Fleury staid to tell Victoire her fable — she would 

ok al not lose the opportunity of making an impression upon this 

and child's heart. 

per- It is whilst the mind is warm that the deepest impressions 

can be made. Seizing the happy moment sometimes de- 
ll (d, cides the character and the fate of a child. In this respect 
£0 what advantages have the rich and great in educating the 
m children of the poor ! they have the power which their 
iQ l rank, and all its decorations, obtain over the imagination. 

Their smiles are favours; their words are listened to as 
oracular; they are looked up to as beings of a superior 
order. Their powers of working good are almost as great, 
though not quite so wonderful, as those formerly attributed 
1 to beneficent fairies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Knowledge for them nnlooks her useful page. 
And virtue blossoms for a better age." 

Barbaullx 



A few days after Madame de Fleury had told Victoire 
the fable of the lion and the mouse, she was informed by 
Sister Frances that Victoire had put the fable into verse. 
It was wonderfully well done for a child of nine years old, 
and Madame de Fleury was tempted to praise the lines.? 
but checking the enthusiasm of the moment, she consi- 
dered whether it would be advantageous to cultivate- her 
pupil's talents for poetry. Excellence in the poetic arl 
cannot be obtained without a degree of application for 
which a girl in her situation could not have leisure. To en- 
courage her to become a mere rhyming scribbler, without 
any chance of obtaining celebrity or securing subsistence, 
would be folly and cruelty. Early prodigies, in the lower 
ranks of life, are seldom permanently successful; they are 
cried up one day, and cried down the next. Their pro- 
ductions rarely have that superiority which secures a fair 
preference in the great literary market. Their perform- 
ances are, perhaps, said to be — wonderful, all things con- 
sidered, etc. Charitable allowances ar% made ; the book* 
are purchased by associations of complaisant friends or 
opulent patrons ; a kind of forced demand is raised, but 
this can be only temporary and delusive. In spite of 
bounties and of all the arts of protection, nothing but what 
is intrinsically good will long be preferred, when it must 
be purchased. But granting that positive excellence is at- 
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tained, there is always danger that for works of fancy the 
taste of the public may suddenly vary ; there is a fashion 
in these things ; and when the mode changes, the mere li- 
terary manufacturer is thrown out of employment; he is 
unable to turn his hand to another trade, or to any but his 
own peculiar branch of the business. The powers of the 
mind are often partially cultivated in these self-taught ge- 
niuses. We often see that one part of their understanding 
is nourished to the prejudice of the rest — the imagination, 
for instance, at. the expense of the judgment; so that, 
whilst they have acquired talents for show, they have none 
for use. In the affairs of common life, they are utterly 
ignorant and imbecile — or worse than imbecile. Early 
called into public notice, probably before their moral 
habits are formed, they are extolled for some play of fancy 
or of wit, as Bacon calls it, some juggler s trick of the in- 
tellect; immediately they take an aversion to plodding la- 
bour, they feel raised above their situation ; possessed by 
the notion that genius exempts them, not only from labour, 
but from vulgar rules of prudence, they soon disgrace them- 
selves by their conduct, are deserted by their patrons, and 
sink into despair, or plunge into profligacy/ 

Convinced of these melancholy truths, Madame deFleury 
was determined not to add to the number of those impru - 
dent or ostentatious patrons, who sacrifice to their own 
amusement and vanity the future happiness of their fa- 
vourites. Yictoire's verses were not handed about in fa- 
shionable circles, nor was she called upon to recite them 
before a brilliant audience, nor was she produced in public 
as a prodigy ; she was educated m private, and by slow 
and sure degrees, to be a good, useful, and happy member 
of society. Upon the same principles which decided Ma- 
dame de Fleury against encouraging Victoire to be a 

* To these observations there are honourable exceptions. 
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poetess, she refrained from giving any of her little pupil* 
accomplishments unsuited to their situation. Some had a 
fine ear for music, others showed powers of dancing; but 
they were taught neither dancing nor music — talents which 
in their station were more likely to be dangerous than ser- 
viceable. They were npt intended for actresses or opera- 
girls, but for shop-girls, mantua-makers, work-women, and 
servants of different sorts; consequently they were in- 
structed in things which would be most necessary and useful 
to young women in their rank of life. Before they were 
ten years old, they could do all kinds of plain needlework, 
they could read and write well, and they were mistresses 
of the common rules of arithmetic. After this age, they 
were practised by a writing-master in drawing out bills 
neatly, keeping accounts, and applying to every-day use 
their knowledge of arithmetic. Some were taught by a 
laundress to wash, and get up fine linen and lace ; others 
were instructed by a neighbouring traiteur in those culi- 
nary mysteries, with which Sifter Frances was unac- 
quainted. In sweetmeats and confectionaries she yielded 
to no one ; and she made her pupils as expert as herself. 
Those who were intended for ladies 9 maids were taught 
mantua-making, and had lessons from Madame de Fleury's 
own woman in hair-dressing. 

Amongst her numerous friends and acquaintances, and 
amongst the shopkeepers whom she was in the .habit of 
employing, Madame de Fleury had means of placing and 
establishing her pupils suitably and advantageously : of this 
both they and their parents were aware, so that there wa& 
a constant and great motive operating continually to induce 
them to exert themselves, and to behave well. This rea- 
sonable hope of reaping the fruits of their education, and 
of being immediately rewarded for their good conduct; 
this perception of the connexion between what they are 
taught and what they are to become, is necessary to make. 
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young people assiduous : for want of attending to these 
principles, many splendid establishments have failed to 
produce pupils answerable to the expectations which had 
been formed of them. 

During seven years that Madame de Fleury persevered 
uniformly on the same plan, only one girl forfeited her 
protection — a girl of the name of Man on; she was Victoire's 
cousin, but totally unlike her in character. 

When very young, her beautiful eyes and hair caught 
the fancy of a rich lady, who took her into her family as a 
sort of humble playfellow for her children. She was taught 
to dance and to sing : she soon excelled in these accom- 
plishments, and was admired, and produced as a prodigy 
of talent. The lady of the house gave herself great credit 
for having discerned, and having brought forward, such 
talents. Manon's moral character was in the mean time 
neglected. In this house, where there was a constant 
scene of hurry and dissipation, the child had frequent op- 
portunities and temptations to be dishonest. For some 
time she was not detected; her caressing manners pleased 
her patroness, and servile compliance with the humours of 
the children of the family secured their good-will. En- 
couraged by daily petty successes in the art of deceit, she 
became a complete hypocrite. With culpable negligence, 
her mistress trusted implicitly to appearances; and without 
examining whether she was really honest, she suffered her 
to have free access to unlocked drawers and valuable cabi- 
nets. Several articles of dress were missed from' time to 
time; but Manon managed so artfully, that she averted 
from herself all suspicion. Emboldened by this fatal im- 
punity, she at last attempted depredations of more im- 
portance. She purlilned a valuable snuff-box — was detected 
in disposing of the broken parts of it at a pawnbroker's, and 
was immediately discarded in disgrace; but by her tears, 
and vehement expressions of remorse, she so far worked 
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upon the weakness of the lady of the house, as to prevail 
upon her to conceal the circumstance that occasioned her 
dismissal. Some months afterwards Manon, pleading that 
she was thoroughly reformed, obtained from this lady a 
recommendation to Madame de Fleury's school. It is 
wonderful that people, who in other respects profess and 
practise integrity, can he so culpably weak as to give good 
characters to those who do not deserve them ; this is really 
one of the worst species of forgery. Imposed upon by this 
treacherous recommendation, Madame de Fleury received 
into the midst of her innocent young pupils one who might 
have corrupted their minds secretly and irrecoverably* 
Fortunately a discovery was made in time of Manon's real 
disposition. A mere trifle led to the detection of her habits 
of falsehood. As she could not do any kind of needlework, 
she was employed in winding cotton ; she was negligent, 
and did not in the course of the week wind the same num- 
ber of balls as her companions : and to conceal this, she 
pretended that she had delivered the proper number 40 the 
woman, who regularly called at the end of the week for the 
cotton. The woman persisted in her account; the children 
in theirs ; and Manon would not retract her assertion. The 
poor woman gave up the point; but she declared that she 
would the next time send her brother to make up the ac- 
count, because he was sharper than herself, and would not 
be imposed upon so easily. The ensuing week the brother 
came, and he proved to be the very pawnbroker to whom 
Manon formerly offered the stolen box : he knew her imme- 
diately; it was in vain that she attempted to puzzle him, 
and to persuade him that he was not the same person. The 
man was clear and firm. Sister Frances could scarcely 
believe what she heard. Struck with horror, the children 
shrunk back from Manon, and stood in silence. Madame 
de Fleury immediately wrote to the lady who had recom- 
mended this girl, and inquired Into the truth of the pawn? 
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broker's assertions* The lady, who had given Manon a 
falsp character, could not deny the facts, and could apolo- 
gize for herself only by saying, that "she believed the girl 
to be partly reformed, and that she hoped, under Madame 
de Fleury's judicious care, she would become an amiable 
and respectable woman." 

Madame de Fleury, however, wisely judged, that the 
hazard of corruptiog all her pupils should not be incurred 
for the slight chance of correcting one, whose bad habits 
were of such long standing. Manon was expelled from this 
happy little community — even Sister Frances, the most mild 
of human beiogs, couM never think of the danger to which 
they had 'been exposed without expressing indignation 
against the la£y who recommended such a girl as a fit com- 
panion for her blameless and beloved pupils. 



CHAPTER VII. 



u Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play : 
No sense have they of ills to come, 

No care beyond to-day." 

Quay. 



Goob legislators always attend to the habits, and what 
is called the genius, of the people they have to govern. 
From youth to age, the taste for whatever is called une 
fite pervades the whole French nation. Madame de Fleury 
availed herself judiciously of this powerful motive, and con* 
nected it with the feelings of affection more than with the 
passion for show. For instance, when any of her little 
people had done any thing particularly worthy of reward, 
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she gave them leave to invite their parents to a file pre- 
pared for them by their children, assisted by the kindaess 
of Sister Frances. 

One day — it was a holiday obtained by Victoire's good 
conduct — all the children prepared in their garden a little 
feast for their parents. Sister Frances spread the table with 
a bountiful hand, the happy fathers and mothers were 
waited upon by their children, and each in their turn heard 
with delight from the benevolent nun some instance of 
their daughter's improvement. Full of hope for the future, 
and of gratitude for the past, these honest people ate and 
talked, 'whilst in imagination they saw their children all 
prosperously and usefully settled in the world. They 
blessed Madame de Fleury in her absence, a^d they wished 
ardently for her presence. 

"The sun is setting, and Madame de Fleury is not yet 
come," cried Victoire; '* she said she would be here this 
evening — What can be the matter?" 

" Nothing is the matter, you may be sure," said Babet, 
" but that she has forgotten us — she has so many things to 
think of." 

"Yes; but I know she never forgets us," said Victoire; 
" and she loves so much to see us all happy together, that 
I am sure it must be something very extraordinary that 
detains her. " . 

Babet laughed at Victoire's fears : but presently even she 
began to grow impatient; for they waited long after sunset, 
expecting every moment that Madame de Fleury would 
arrive. At last she appeared, but with a dejected coun- 
tenance, which seemed to justify Victoire's foreboding. 
When she saw this festive company, each child sitting be- 
tween her parents, and all at her entrance looking up with 
affectionate pleasure, a faint smile enlivened her counte- 
nance for a moment; but she did not speak to them with 
her usual ease. Her mind seemed pre-occupied by some 
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disagreeable business of importance* It appeared that it 
had some connexion with them; for as she walked round 
the table with Sister Frances, she said, with * voice and 
look of great tenderness, "Poor children! how happy they 
are at this moment! — Heaven only knows how soon they 
may be rendered, or may render themselves, miserable !" 

None of the children could imagine what this meant; 
but their parents guessed that they had some allusion to 
the state of public affairs. About this time some of those 
discontents had broken out, which preceded the terrible 
days dl the revolution. As yet, most of the common people, 
who were honestly employed in earning their own living, 
neither understood what was going on, nor foresaw what 
was to happen. Many of their superiors were not in such 
happy ignorance— <■ they had information of the intrigues lhat 
were forming ; and the more penetration they possessed, the 
more they feared the consequences of causes which they 
could not control. At the house of a great man, with whom 
she had dined this day, Madame deFleury had heard alarm- 
ing news. Dreadful public disturbances, she saw, were in- 
evitable; and whilst she trembled for the fate of all who were 
dear to her, these poor children had a share in her anxiety. 
She foresaw the temptations, the dangers, to which they must 
be exposed, whether they abandoned, or whether they 
abided by, the principles their education had instilled. She 
feared that the labour of years would perhaps be lost in an 
instant, or that her innocent pupils would fall victims even 
to their virtues. 

Many of these young people were now of an age to un- 
derstand and to govern themselves by reason; and with 
these she determined to use those preventive measures 
which reason affords. Without meddling with politics, in 
which no amiable or sensible woman can wish to interfere, 
the influence of ladies in the higher ranks of life may al- 
ways be exerted with perfect propriety, and with essential 
I. 24 
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advantage to the pufc#c, in conciliating the inferior class©* 
of society, explaining to them their duties and their in- 
terests, impressing upon the minds of the children of the 
poor sentiments of just subordination and honest inde- 
pendence. How happy would it have been for France, if 
women of fortune and abilities had always exerted their 
talents and activity in this manner, instead of wasting their 
powers in futile declamations, or in the intrigues of party ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

M E'en now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done.", 

Goldsmith. 



Madame de Fleuey was not disappointed in her pupils. 
When the public disturbances began, these children were 
shocked by the horrible actions they saw. Instead of 
being seduced by bad example, they only showed anxiety 
to avoid companions of their own age, who were dishonest, 
idle, or profligate. Victoire's cousin Manon ridiculed these 
absurd principles, as she called them; and endeavoured 
to persuade Victoire that she would be much happier if 
she followed the fashion. 

" What ! Victoire, still with your work-bag on your 
arm, and still going to school with your little sister, though 
you are but a year younger than I am, I believe ! — thirteen 
last birthday, were not you? — Mon Dieu ! Why, how long 
do you intend to be a child? and why don't you leave that 
old nun, who keeps you in leading-strings? — I assure you, 
nuns, and schoolmistresses, and schools, and all that sort 
of things, are out of fashion now— we have abolished all 
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that — we are to live a fife of reason now — and all soon to 
be equal, I can tell you ; let your Madame de Fleury look 
to that, and look to it yourself; for with all your wisdom, 
you might find yourself in the wrong box by sticking to her, 
and that side of the question.— Disengage yourself from 
her, I advise you, as soon as you can. — My dear Victoire I 
believe me, you may spell very well — but you know, no- 
thing of the rights of man, or the rights of woman." 

" I do not pretend to know any thing of the rights of 
men, or the rights of women, 9 ' cried Victoire; " but this I 
know, that I never can or will be ungrateful to Madame 
de Fleury. Disengage myself from her ! I am bound to 
her for ever, and I will abide by her till the last hour I 
breathe." 

" Well, well 1 there is no occasion to be in a passion — 
I only speak as a friend, and I have no more time to reason 
with you ; for I must go home, and get ready my dress for 
the ball to-night." 

Manon, how can you afford to buy a dress for a ball ?" 
As you might, if you had common sense, Victoire — 
only by being a good citizen. I and a party of us denounced 
a milliner and a confectioner in our neighbourhood, who 
were horrible aristocrats; and of their goods forfeited to 
the nation we had, as was our just share, such delicious 
mar angles, and charming ribands 1—0 Victoire I believe 
me, you will never get such things by going to school, or 
saying your prayers either. You may look with as much 
scorn and indignation as you please, but I advise you to 
let it alone, for all that is out of fashion, and may moreover 
bring you into difficulties. Believe me, my dear Victoire I 
your head is not deep enough to understand these things — 
you know nothing of politics." 

" But I know the difference between right and wrong, 
Manon : politics can never alter that, you know." 

" Never alter that ! — there you are quite mistaken," said 

24* 
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Manon : '* I cannot stay to convince you now — but this I 
can tell you, that I know secrets that you don't suspect. 

"I do not wish to know any of your secrets, Manon, 
said Victoire, proudly. 

"Your pride may be humbled, Citoyenne Victoire, 
sooner than you expect/' exclaimed Manon, who was now 
so provoked by her cousin's contempt, that she could not re-' 
frain from boasting of her political knowledge. "lean 
tell you, that your fine friends will in a few days not be 
able to protect you. The Abbe Tracassier is in love with 
a dear friend of mine, and I know all the secrets of state 
from her — and I know what I know. Be as incredulous 
as you please, but you will see that, before this week is at an 
end, Monsieur de Fleury will be guillotined, and then what 
will become of you ! Good morning, my proud cousin." 

Shocked by what she had just heard, Victoire could 
scarcely believe that Manon was in earnest; she resolved, 
however, to go immediately and communicate this intelli- 
gence, whether true or false, to Madame de Fleury. It 
agreed .but too well with other circumstances, which 
alarmed this lady for the safety of her husband. A man of 
his abilities, integrity, and fortune, could not in such times 
hope to escape persecution. He was inclined to brave the 
danger; but his lady represented that it would not be cou- 
rage, but rashness and folly, to sacrifice his life to the vil- 
lany of others, without probability or •possibility of serving 
his country by his fall. 

M. de Fleury, in consequence of these representations, 
rndof Victoire's intelligence, made his escape from Paris; 
and the very next day placards were put up in every street, 
offering a price for the head of Citoyen Fleury, suspected 
of incivisme. 

Struck with terror and astonishment- at the sight of these 
placards, the children read them as they returned in the 
evening from school; and little Babet fn the vehemence of 
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her indignation mounted a lamplighter's ladder, and tore 
down one of the papers. This imprudent action did not 
pass unobserved : it was seen by one of the spies otCitoyen 
Tracassier, a man who, under the pretence of zeal pour la 
chose pubUqjue, gratified without scruple his private resent- 
ments and his malevolent passioos. In his former charac- 
ter of anabb£,.and a man of wit, he had gained. admittance 
into Madame de Fleury's society. There he attempted to 
dictate both as a literary and religious despot* Accident- 
ally discovering that Madame de Fleury had a little, school 
for poor children, he thought proper to be offended, be- 
cau«? he had not been consulted respecting the regulations, 
and because he was not permitted, as he said, to take the 
charge of this Jittle flock* He made many objections to 
Sister Frances, as being an improper person to have' the 
spiritual guidance of these young petple : but as he was 
unable to* give any just reason for his dislike, Madame de. 
Fleury persisted in her choice, and was at last obligedTto* 
assert, in opposition to the domineering^ibb£, her right to 
judge and decide in her own affairs. With seeming po- 
liteness, he begged ten thousand pardons for his consci- 
entious interference. No more was said upon the subject ; 
and as he did not totally withdraw from her society till the 
revolution broke out, she did not suspect that she had any 
thing to fear from his resentment. His manners and opi- 
nions changed suddenly with the times; the mask of reli- 
gion was thrown off, and now, instead of objecting to Sister 
Frances as not being sufficiently strict and orthodox in her 
tenets, he boldly declared, that a nun was not a fit person 
to be intrusted with the education of any of the young ci- 
tizens — they should all be des dleves de la patrie. The 
abb£, become a member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
denounced Madame de Fleury, in the strange jargon of the 
day, as "the fosterer of a swarm of bad citizens, who were 
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nourished in the anticivic prejudices de l'ancien regime, 
and fostered in the most detestable superstitions, in de- 
fiance if the law." He further observed, that he had good 
reason to believe that some of these little enemies to the. 
constitution had contrived and abetted M. de Fleury's es- 
cape. Of their having rejoiced at it in a most indecent man- 
ner he said he could produce irrefragable proof. The boy 
who saw Babet tear down the placard was produced, and 
solemnly examined; and the thoughtless action of this poor 
little girl was construed into a state crime of the most hor- 
rible nature. In a declamatory tone, Tracassier reminded 
his fellow-citizens, that in the ancient Grecian tiflfes of 
virtuous republicanism (times of which France ought to 
show herself emulous) , an Athenian child was condemned 

" to death for having made a plaything of a fragment of the 
gilding that had fallen from a public statue. The orator, 
for the reward of his eloquence, obtained an order to seize 
every thing in Madame de Fleury's school-house, and to 

'throw the nun intf .prison. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Who now will guard bewilder'd youth 
Safe from the fierce assault of hostile rage ?• 
Such war can Virtue wage ?" 



At the very moment when this order was going to be 
put in execution, Madame de Fleury was sitting in the midst 
of the children, listening to Babet, who was reading iEsop's 
fable of the old man and his sons. Whilst her sister was 
reading, Victoire collected a number of twigs from the gar- 
den: she had just tied them together; and was going, by 
Sister Frances's desire, to let her companions try if they 
could break the bundle, when the attention of the moral 
of the fable was interrupted by the entrance of an old wo-, 
man, whose countenance expressed the utmost terror and 
haste, to tell what she had not breath to utter. To Ma- 
dame de Fleury she was a stranger; but the children imme- 
diately recollected her to be the chesnut woman, to whom 
Babet had some years ago restored certain purloined 
chesnuts. 

"Fly !" said she, the moment she had breath to speak ." 
"Fly ! — they are coming to seize every thing hope — carry 
off what you can — make haste — make hasteJ — I came 
through a by-street. A man was eating chesnuts at my 
stall, and I saw him show one that was with him the order 
from Gitoyen Tracassier. They'll be here in fire minutes. 
^— quick! — quick! — You, in particular," continued she, 
turning to the nun, " else you'll be in prison." 

At these words, the children, who had clung round Sister 
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Frances, loosed their hold, exclaiming, "Go! go quick : 
hut where? where? — we will go with her." 

"No, no!" said Madame de Fleury, "she shall come 
home with me — my carriage is at the door." 

"Ma helle dame!" cried the chesnut woman, "your 
house is the worst place she can go to — let her come to my 
cellar — the poorest cellar in these days is safer than the 
grandest palace." 

So saying, she seized the nun with honest roughness, 
and hurried her away. As soon as she was gone, the child- 
ren ran different ways, each to collect some favourite 
thing, which they thought they could not leave behind. 
V ictoire alone stood motionless beside Madame de Fleury ; 
her whole thoughts absorbed by the fear that her bene- 
factress would be imprisoned. "O madame! dear, dear 
Madame de Fleury, don't stay ! don't stay I" 

"O children, never mind these things." 

"Don't stay, madame, don't stay! — I will stay with 
Jthem — I will stay — do you go. " 

The children hearing these words, and recollecting Ma- 
dame de Fleury' s danger, abandoned all their little property, 
and instantly obeyed her orders to go home to their pa- 
rents. Victoire at last saw Madame de Fleury safe in her car- 
riage. The coachman drove off at a great rate; and a few 
minutes afterwards Tracassier's myrmidons arrived at the 
school -house. Great was their surprise, when they found 
only the ptfor children's little books, unfinished samplers, 
and half-hemmed handkerchiefs. They ran into the gar- 
den, to search for the nun. They were men of brutal habits ; 
yet as they looked at every thing round them, which be* 
spoke peace, innocence, and childish happiness, they could 
not help thinking it was a pity to destroy what could do 
the nation no great harm after all. They were even glad 
that the nun had made her escape, since they were not 
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answerable for it; and they returned to their employer, 
satisfied for once without doing any mischief: but Citizen 
Tracassier was of too vindictive a temper to suffer the ob- 
jects of his hatred thus to. elude his vengeance. The next 
day Madame deFleury was summoned, before his tribunal, 
and ordered to give up the nun, against whom, as a sus- 
pected person, a decree of the law had been obtained. 

Madame de Fleury refused to betray the innocent woman : 
the gentle firmness of this lady's answers to a brutal interro- 
gatory was termed insolence; she was pronounced a refrac- 
tory aristocrat, dangerous to the state; and an order was 
made out to seal up her effects, and to keep her prisoner iq 
her own house. 



CHAPTER X. 



u Alaal fall oft on Guilt's victorious car 
The spoils of Virtue are in triumph borne, 
While the fair captive, mark'd with many a scar, 
In lone obscurity, oppressed, forlorn, 
Resigns to tears her angel form." 

Beat-tie. 



A close prisoner in her own house, Madame de Fleury 
was now guarded by men suddenly become soldiers, and 
sprung from the dregs of the people; men of brutal man* 
ners, ferocious countenances, and more ferocious minds. 
They seemed to delight in the insolent display of their 
nenjy-acquired power. One of these men had formerly 
been convicted of some horrihle crime, and had been sent 
to the galleys by M. de Fleury. Revenge actuated this I 

wretch under mask of patriotism, and he rejoiced in i 
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seeing the wife of the man he hated a prisoner in his cus- 
tody. Ignorant of the facts, his associates were ready to 
believe him in the right, and to join in the senseless cry 
against all who were their superiors in fortune, birth, and 
education. This unfortunate lady was forbidden all inter- 
course with her friends, and it was in vain she attempted to 
obtain from her jailers intelligence of what was passing in 
Paris. 

"Tu verras — Tout va bien — (la ira," were the only 

■ 

answers they deigned to make : frequently they continued 
smoking their pipes in obdurate silence. She occupied the 
back rooms of her house, because her guards apprehended 
that she might from the front windows receive intelligence 
from her friends. One morning she was wakened by an 
unusual noise in the streets ; and upon her inquiring the 
occasion of it, her guards told her she was welcome to go to 
the front windows, and satisfy her curiosity. She went, 
and saw an immense crowd of people surrounding a guil- 
lotine, that had been erected the preceding night. Madame 
de Fleury started back with horror — her guards burst into 
an inhuman laugh, and asked whether her curiosity was sa- 
tisfied. She would have left the room ; but it was now their 
pleasure to detain her, and to force her to continue the 
whole day in this apartment. When the guillotine-began 
its work, they had even the barbarity to drag her to the 
window, repeating, "It is there you ought to be! — It is 
there your husband ought to be ! — You are too happy, that 
your husband is not there this moment. But he will be 
there — the law will overtake him — he will be there in time 
— and you too 1" 

The mild fortitude of this innocent, benevolent woman 
made no impression upon these cruel men. When at night 
they saw her kneeling at her prayers, they taunted her 
with gross and impious mockery; and when she sunk to 
deep, they would waken her by their loud and drunken or- 
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gies : if she remonstrated, they answered, " The enemies 
of the constitution should have no rest." 

Madame de Fleury was not an enemy to any human being; 
she had never interfered in politics; her life had been passed 
in domestic pleasures, or employed for the good of her fel- 
low-creatures. Even in this hour of personal danger she 
thought of others more than of herself: she thought of her 
husband, an exile in a foreign country, who might be re- 
duced to the qftnost distress, now that she was deprived of 
all means of remitting him money. She thought of her 
friends, who, she knew, would exert themselves to obtain 
her liberty, and whose zeal in her cause might involve 
them and their families in distress. She thought of the 
good Sister Frances, who had been exposed by her means 
to the unrelenting persecution of the malignant and power- 
ful Tracassier. She thought of her poor little pupils, now 
thrown upon the world without a protector. Whilst these 
ideas were revolving m her mind, one night, as she lay 
awake, she heard the door of her chamber open softly, and 
a soldier, one of her guards, with a light in his hand, en- 
tered : he came to the foot of her bed; and, as she started 
up, laid his finger upon his lips. 

"Don't make the least noise/' said be in a whisper; 
' ' those without are drunk, and asleep. Don't you know 
me? — Don't you remember my face?" 

"Not in the least; yet I have some recollection of your 
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voice. 



The man took off the bonnet-rouge — still she could not 
guess who he was. — "You never saw me in an uniform 
before, nor without a black face." 

She looked again, and recollected the smith, to whom 
Maurice was bound apprentice, and remembered his patoU 
accent. 

"I remember you," said he, "at any rate; and your 
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goodness to that potr girl the day her arm was broken, 
and all your goodness to Maurice — But I've no time for talk- " 
ing of that now — get up, wrap this great coat round you 
— don't be in a hurry, but make no noise, and follow 
me* • 

She followed him; and he led her past the sleeping sen- 
tinels, opened a back door into the garden, hurried her, 
almost carried her, across the garden, to a door at the 
furthest end of it, which opened into Les Champs Elys6es 
— "La voilk!" cried he, pushing her through the half- 
opened door* ' ' God be praised !" answered a voice, which 
Madame de Fleury knew to be Victoire's, whose arms were 
thrown round her with a transport of joy. 

" Softly; she is not safe yet— wait till we get her home, 
Victoire," said another voice, which she knew to be that of 
Maurice. He produced a dark lantern, and guided Madame 
de Fleury across the Champs Elys6es, and across the bridge, 
and then through various by-stree£, in perfect silence, till 
they arrived safely at the house where Vietoire ? s mother 
lodged, and went up those very stairs which sh& had as- 
cended in such different circumstances several years be- 
fore. The mother, who was sitting up waiting most anxi- 
ously for the return of her children, clasped her hands in 
an ecstasy, when she saw them return with Madame de 
Fleury. 

"Welcome, madame! Welcome, dear madainel but 
who would have thought of seeing you here, in such a way? 
Let her rest herself — let her rest; she is quite overcome. 
Here, miladi, on this poor bed can you sleep?" 

" The very same bed you laid me upon the day my arm 
was broken," said Victoire. 

"Ay, Lord bless her!" said the mother; "and though 
it's seven good years ago, it seemed but yesterday that I 
saw her sitting on that bed, beside my poor child, looking 
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like an angel. But let her rest, let her rest — we'll not say 
a word more, only God bless her ; thank Heaven, she's safe 
with us at last!" 

Madame de Fleury expressed unwillingness to stay with 
these good people, lest she should expose them to danger; 
but they begged most earnestly that she would remain with 
them without scruple. 

"Surely, madame," said the mother, "you must think 
that we have some remembrance of all you have done for 
us, and some touch of gratitude." 

"And surely, madame, you can trust us, I hope," said 
Maurice. 

"And surely you are not too proud to let us do something 
for you. The lion was not too proud to be served by the 
poor little mouse," said Victoire. " As to danger for us," 
continued she, " there can be none, for Maurice and I have 
contrived a hiding-place for you, madame, that can never 
be found out— -let them come spying here so often as they 
please, they will never find her out, will they, Maurice ? 
Look, madame, into this lumber-room— you see it seems to 
be quite full of wood for firing; well, if you creep in behind, 
there's a place behind where you can lie quite snug, and 
here's a trap-door into the loft that nobody ever would 
think of— for we have bung these old things from the top 
of it, and who could guess it was a trap-door ! So you see, 
dear madame, you may sleep in peace here, and never fear 
for us." 

Though but a girl of fourteen, Victoire showed at this 
time all the sense and prudence of a woman of thirty. 
Gratitude seemed at once to develope all the powers of her 
mind. It was she and Maurice who had prevailed upon 
the smith to effect Madame de Fleury's escape from her 
own house. She had invented, she had foreseen, she had 
arranged every thing; she had scarcely rested night or day 
since the imprisonment of her benefactress; and now that 
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her exertions had fully succeeded, her joy seemed to raise 
her above all feeling of fatigue; she looked as fresh, and 
moved as briskly, her mother said, as if she was preparing 
to go to a ball. 

"Ah! my child,'* said she, "your cousin Manon, who 
goes to those balls every night, was never so happy as you 
are this minute." 

But Victoire's happiness was not of long continuance ; 
for the next day they were alarmed by intelligence that 
Tracassier was enraged beyond measure at Madame de 
Fleury's escape, that all his emissaries were at work to 
discover her present hiding-place, that the houses of all the 
parents and relations of her pupils were to . be searched, 
and that the most severe denunciations were issued against 
all by whom she should be harboured. Manon was the 
person who gave this intelligence, but not with any bene- 
volent design ; she first came to Victoire, to display her 
own consequence; and to terrify her, she related all she 
knew from a soldier's wife, who was M. Tracassier's mistress. 
Victoire had sufficient command over herself to conceal 
from the inquisitive eyes of Manon the agitation of her 
heart; she had also the prudence not to let any one of her 
companions into her secret, though, when she saw their 
anxiety, she was much tempted to relieve them, by the 
assurance that Madame de Fleury was in safety. All the 
day was passed in apprehension. Madame de Fleury never 
stirred from her place of concealment : as the evening and 
the hour of the domiciliary visits approached, Victoire and 
Maurice were alarmed by an unforeseen difficulty. Their 
mother, whose health had been broken by hard work, in 
vain endeavoured to suppress her terror at the thoughts 
of this domiciliary visit; she repeated incessantly that she 
knew they should all be discovered, and that her children 
would be dragged to the guillotine before her face. She 
was in such a distracted state, that they dreaded she 
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would, the moment she saw the soldiers, reveal all she 
knew. 

"If they question me, I shall not know what to answer," 
cried the terrified woman. "What can I say? — What 
can I do?" 

Reasoning, entreaties, all were vain; she was not in a 
condition to understand, or even to listen to, any thing 
that was said. In this situation they were, when the do- 
miciliary visitors arrived — they heard the noise of the sol- 
diers' feet on the stairs — the poor woman sprang from the 
arms of her children; but at the moment the door was 
opened, and she saw the glittering of the bayonets, she fell 
at full length in a swoon on the flpor — fortunately before 
she had power to utter a syllable. The people of the house 
knew, and said, that she was subject to fits on any sudden 
alarm ; so that her being affected in this manner did not 
appear surprising. They threw her on a bed, whilst they 
proceeded to search the house : her children staid with 
her; and, wholly occupied in attending to her, they were 
not exposed to the danger of betraying their anxiety about 
Madame de Fleury. They trembled, however, from head 
to foot, when they heard one of the soldiers swear that all 
the wood in the lumber-room must be pulled out, and that 
he would not leave the house till every stick was moved; 
the sound of each log, as it was thrown out, was heard by 
Victoire : her brother was now summoned to assist. How 
great was his terror, when one of the searchers looked up 
to the roof, as if expecting to find a trap-door 1 fortunately, 
however, he did not discover it. Maurice, who had seized 
the light, contrived to throw the shadows so as to deceive 
the eye. The soldiers at length retreated ; and with inex- 
pressible satisfaction Maurice lighted them down stairs, and 
saw them fairly out of the house. For some minutes after 
they were in safety, the terrified mother, who had reco- 
vered her senses, could scarcely believe that the danger. 
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was over. She embraced h?r children by turns with wild 
transport; and with tears hegged Madame de Fleury to 
forgivp her cowardice, and not to attribute it to ingrati- 
tude, or to suspect that she had a bad heart. She pro- 
tested that she was now become so courageous, since she 
found that she had gone, through this trial successfully, 
and since she was sure that the hiding-place was really so 
secure, that she should never be alarmed at any domiciliary 
visit in future. Madame de Fleury, however, did not 
think it either just or expedient to put her resolution to 
the trial. She determined to leave Paris; and, if possible, 
to make her escape from France. The master of one of 
the Paris diligences was brother to Francois, her footman : 
he was ready to assist her at all hazards, and to convey 
her safely tofiourdeaux, if she could disguise herself pro- 
perly; and if she could obtain a pass from any friend under 
a feigned name. 

Victoire — the indefatigable Victoire— recollected that 
her friend Annette had an aunt, who was nearly of Madame 
de Fleury's size, who had just obtained a pass to go to 
Bourdeaux to visit some of her relations. The pass was 
willingly given up to Madame de Fleury; and upon reading 
it over it was found to answer tolerably well — the colour of 
the eyes and hair ft least would do; though the words un 
nez gros were not precisely descriptive of this lady's. 
Annette's mother, who had always worn the provincial 
dress of Auvergne, furnished the high com&U, stiff stays, 
boddice, etc. ; and equipped in these, Madame de Fleury 
was so admirably well disguised, that even Victoire de- 
clared she should scarcely have known her. Money, that 
most necessary passport in all countries, was still wanting : 
as seals had been put upon all Madame de Fleury's effects 
the day she had been first imprisoned in her own house, 
she could not save even her jewels. She had, however, one 
ring on her finger of some value. ' How to dispose of it 
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without exciting suspicion was the difficulty. Babet, who 
was resolved to have her share in assisting her benefactress, 
proposed to carry the ring to a colporteur — a pedlar, or sort 
of travelling jeweller, who had come to lay in a stock of 
hardware at Paris: he was related to one of Madame de 
Fleury's little pupils, and readily disposed of the ring for 
her: she obtained at least two-thirds of its value — a great 
deal in those times. 

The proofs of integrity, attachment, and gratitude, which 
she received in these days of peril, from those whom she 
had obliged in her prosperity, touched her generous heart 
so much, that she has often since declared she could not 
regret having been reduced to distress. Before she quitted 
Paris, she wrote letters to her friends, recommending her 
pupils to their protection ; she left these letters in the care 
of Victoire, who to the last moment followed her with 
anxious affection. She would have followed her benefactress 
into exile, but that she was prevented by duty and affection 
from leaving her mother, who was in declining health. 

Madame de Fleury successfully made her escape from 
Paris. Some of the municipal officers in the town through 
which she passed on her road were as severe as their igno- 
rance would permit in scrutinising her passport. It seldom 
happened that more than one of these petty committees of 
public safety could read. One usually spelled out the 
passport as well as he could, whilst the others smoked their 
pipes, and from time to time held a light up to the lady's 
face, to examine whether it agreed with the description. 

44 Mais toil tu n'as pas le nez gros!" said one of her 
judges to her. " Son nez est assez gros, et c'est moi qui 
iedit/' said another. The question was put to the vote; 
and the man who had asserted what was contrary to the 
evidence of his senses was so vehement in supporting his 

opinion, that it was caqried in spite of all that could be said 
L 25 
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against it. Madame de Fleury was suffered to proceed on 
her journey. She reached Bourdcaux in safety. Her 
husband's friends — the good have always friends in adversity 
— her husband's friends exerted themselves for her with 
the most prudent zeal. She was soon provided with a 
sum of money sufficient for her support for some time in 
England; and she safely reached that free and happy 
country, which has been the refuge of so many illustrious 
exiles. 



CHAPTER XL 

u Cozi rozzo diamante appena splende 
Dalla rape natia quand' esce fuora 
E a poco a poco lucid o se rende 
Sotto l'attenta che lo lavora." 



Madame de Fleury joined her husband, who was in Lon- 
don; and they both lived in the most retired and frugal 
manner. They had too much of the pride of independence 
to become burthensome to their generous English friends. 
Notwithstanding the variety of difficulties they had to en- 
counter, and the number of daily privations to which they 
were forced to submit, yet they were happy' — in a tranquil 
conscience, in their mutual affection, and the attachment 
of many poor but grateful friends. A few months after she 
came to England, Madame de Fleury received, by a private 
hand, a packet of letters from her little pupils. Each of 
them, even the youngest, who had but just begun to learn 
joining-hand, would write a few lines in this packet. 

In various hands, of various sizes, the changes were rung 
upon these simple words : 
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*' My dear Madame de Fleury, 

" I love you — I wish you were here again — I will be 
very very good whilst you are away. If you stay away ever 
so long, I shall never forget you, nor your goodness ;tbut 
I hope you will soon be able to come back, and this is what 
I pray for every night. Sister Frances says I may tell you 
that I am very good, and Victoire thinks so too." 

This was the substance of several of their little letters. 
Victoire's contained rather more information : — 

"You will be glad to learn that dear Sister Frances is 
safe, and that the good chesnut woman, in whose cellar 
she took refuge, did not get into any diijgiculty. After you 
were gone, Mr. T — — said that he did not think it worth 
while to pursue her, as it was only you he wanted to humble. 
Maoon, who has, I donotknow how, means of knowing, told 
me this. Sister Frances is now with her abbess, who, as 
well as every body else that kn&ws her, is very fond of her. 
What was a convent, is no longer a convent : the nuns are 
turned out of it. Sister Frances's health is not so good as 
it used to be, though she never complains; I am sure she 
suffers much ; she has never been the same person since 
that day when we were driven from our happy school-room. 
It is all destroyed — the garden and every thing. It is now 
a dismal sight. Your absence also afflicts Sister Frances 
much, and she is in great anxiety about all of us. She has 
the six little ones with her every day, in her own apartment, 
and goes on teaching them, as she used to do. We six 
eldest go to see her as often as we can. I should have 
begun, my dear Madame de Fleury, by telling you, that, 
the day after you left* Paris, I went to deliver all the letters 
you were so very kind to write for us in the midst of your 
hurry. Your friends have been exceedingly good to us, 

25* 
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and have placed us all. Rose is with Madame la Grace> 
your mantuamaker, who says she is more handy and more 
expert at cutting out than girls she has had these three 

years. Marianne is in the service of Madame de V , 

who has lost a great part of her large fortune, and cannot 

afford to keep her former waiting-maid. Madame de V 

is well pleased with Marianne, and bids me tell you that 
she thanks you for her. Indeed, Marianne, though she h 
only fourteen, can do every thing her lady wants. Susanne 
is with a confectioner ; she gave Sister Frances a box of bon- 
bons of her own making this morning; and Sister Frances, 
who is a judge, says they are excellent ; she only wishes 
you could taste them. Annette and I (thanks to your kind- 
ness ! ) are in the same service, with Madame Feuillot, the 
hrodeuse, to whom you recommended us : she is not dis- 
contented with our work, and indeed sent a very civil mes- 
sage yesterday to Sister Frances on this subject ; but I be- 
lieve it is too flattering for me to repeat in this letter. We 
shall do our best to give her satisfaction. She is glad to 
find that we can write tolerably, and that we can make out 
bills and keep accounts; this being particularly convenient 
to her at present, as the young man she had in the shop is 
become an orator, and good for nothing but U chose pu~ 
blique : her son, who could have supplied his place, is ill; 
and Madame Feuillot herself, not having had, as she says, 
the advantage of such a good education as we have been 
blessed with, writes but badly, and knows nothing of arith- 
metic. Dear Madame de Fleury, how much, how very much 
we are obliged to you 1 We feel it every day more and 
more : in these times, what would have become of ms, if 
we could do nothing useful ! Who would, who could be 
burdened with us ! Dear madame, we owe every thing to 
you — and we can do nothing, not the least thing, for you ! 
— My mother is still in bad health, and I fear will never re- 
cover : Babet is with her always, and Sister Frances is very 
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good to her. My brother Maurice is now so good a work- 
man, that he earns a louts a week. He is very steady to his 
business, and never goes to the revolutionary meetings, 
though once h6 had a great mind to he an orator of the 
people, but never since the day that you explained to him 
that he knew nothing about equality and the rights of 
men, etc. How could I forget to tell you, that his master, 
the smith, who was one of your guards, and who assisted 
you to escape, has returned without suspicion to his former 
trade? and he declares that he will never more meddle with 
public affairs. I gave him the money you left with me for 
him. He is very kind to my brother — yesterday he mended 
for Annette's mistress the lock of an English writing-desk, 
and he mended it so astonishingly well, that an English 
gentleman, who saw it, could not believe the work was 
done by a Frenchman; so my brother was sent for, to prove 
it, and they were forced to believe it. To-day he h$s more 
work than he can finish this twelvemonth — all this we owe 
to you. I shall never forget the day when you promised 
that you would grant my brother's wish to be apprenticed 
to this smith, if I was not in a passion for a month— that 
cured me of being so passionate. 

" Dear Madame de Fleury, I have written you too long 
a letter, and not so well as I can write when I am not in a 
hurry; but I wanted to tell you every thing at once, be- 
cause, may be, I shall not for a long time have so safe an 
opportunity of sending a letter to you. 

Vic-toihe." 

Several months elapsed before Madame de Fleury received 
another letter from Victoire : it was short, and evidently 
written in great distress of mind. It contained an account 
of her mother's death. She was now left at the early age 
of sixteen an orphan. Madame Feuillot, the brodeuse, with 
whom she lived, added a few lines to her letter, penned 
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with difficulty and strangely spelled, but expressive of her 
being highly pleased with both the girls recommended to 
her by Madame de Fleury, especially Victoire, who she said 
was such a treasure to her, that she would not paat with 
her on any account, and should consider her as a daughter. 
" I tell her not to grieve so much; for though she has lost 
one mother, she has gained another for herself, who will 
always love her ; and besides, she is so useful, and in so 
many ways, with her pen and her needle, in accounts, and 
every thing that is wanted in a. family or a shop, she can 
never want employment or friends in the worst times; and 
none can be worse than these, especially for such pretty 
girls as she is, who have all their heads turned, and are 
taught to consider nothing a sin that used to be sins. Many 
gentlemen, who come to our shop, have found out that 
Victoire is very handsome, and tell her so; but she is so 
modest and prudent, that I am not afraid for her. I could 
tell you, madame, a good anecdote on this subject, but my 
paper will not allow, and besides my writing is so diffi- 
cult." 

Above a year elapsed before Madame de Fleury received 
another letter from Victoire : this was in a parcel, of which 
an emigrant took charge : it contained a variety of little 
offerings from her pupils, instances of their ingenuity, their 
industry, and their affection : the last thing in the packet 
was a small purse labelled in this manner— 

" Savings from our wages and earnings, for her who 
taught us all we know." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

» 

" Dans sa pompe Elegante, admirez Cbantilly, 
De hero* en he>os, d'age en age, embelli." 

De Lille. 



The health of the good Sister Frances, which had suffered 
much from the shock her mind received at the com- 
mencement of the revolution, declined so rapidly in 
the course of the two succeeding years, that she was oblig- 
ed to leave Paris, and she retired to a little village in the 
neighbourhood of Ghantilly. She chose this situation, be- 
cause here she was within a morning's walk of Madame do 
Fleury's country-seat. The Chateau de Fleury had not yet 
been seized as national property, nor had it suffered from 
the attacks of the mob, though it was in a perilous situa- 
tion, within view of the high road to Paris. The Parisian 
populace had not yet extended their outrages to this dis- 
tance from the city; and the poor people who lived on the 
estate of Fleury, attached from habit, principle, and gra- 
titude to their lord, were not disposed to take advantage 
of the disorder of the times, to injure the property of those 
from whom they had all their lives received favours and 
protection. A faithful old steward had the care of the 
castle and the grounds. Sister France* was impatient to 
talk to him, and to visit the castle, which she had never 
seen; but for some days after her arrival in the village, she 
was so much fatigued and so weak, that she could not at- 
tempt so long a walk. Yictoire had obtained permission 
from her mistress to accompany the nun for a few days to 
the country, as Annette undertook to do all the business of 
the shop during the absence of her companion. Yictoire 
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was fully as eager as Sister Frances to see the faithful stew- 
ard and the Chateau de Fleury, and the morning was now 
fixed for their walk : but in the middle of the night they 
were wakened by the shouts of a mob, who had just en- 
tered the village fresh from the destruction of a neigh- 
bouring castle. The nun and Yictoire listened; but in the 
midst of the horrid yells of joy, no human voice, no in- 
telligible word, could be distinguished : they looked through 
a chink in the window-shutter, and they saw the street ben 
low filled with a crowd of men, whose countenances were 
by turns illuminated by the glare of the torches which they 
brandished. 

"Good Heavens!" whispered the nun to Victoire; "i 
should know the face of that man who is loading bis musket 
— the very man whom I nursed ten years ago, when he was. 
dying of a jail fever 1" 

This man, who stood in the midst of the crowd, taller by 
the head than the others* seemed to be the leader of the 
party : they were disputing whether they should proceed 
further, spend the remainder of the night in the village ale- 
house, or return to Paris. Their leader ordered spirits to 
be distributed to bis associates, and exhorted them in a loud 
voice to proceed in their glorious work. Tossing his firer 
brand over his head, he declared that he would never re- 
turn to Paris till he had razed to the ground the Chfiteau de 
Fleury. At these words, Victoire, forgetful of all personal 
danger, ran. out into the midst of the mob, pressed her way 
up to the leader of these ruffians, caught him by the arm, 
exclaiming, " You will not touch a stone in the Chfiteau de 
Fleury — I have my reasons — I say you will not suffer a 
stone in the Chateau de Fleury to be touched/ 9 

4 'And why not?" cried the man, turning astonished; 
" and who are you, that I should listen to you ?" 

" No matter who I am," said Victoire; "follow me, and 
I will show you one to whom you will not refuse to listen. 
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Here!— here she is," continued Victeire, pointing to the- 
nun, who had followed her in amazement ; " here is one to 
whom you will listen — yes, look at her well : hold the light, 
to her face." 

The nun, in a supplicating attitude, stood in speechless, 
expectation. 

" Ay, I see you have gratitude, I know you will have 
mercy," cried Victoire, watching the workings in the coun- 
tenance of the man : "you will save the Chateau de Fleury,. 
for her sake — who saved your life." 

" I will, 7 ' cried this astonished chief of a mob, fired with 
sudden generosity : "by my faith you are a brave girl, and 
a fine girl, and know how to speak to the heart, and in the 
right moment. Friends, citizens I this nun, though she is a 
nun, she is good for something. When I lay dying of a 
fever, and not a^oul else to help me, she came and gave me 
medicines and food — in short, I owe my life to her. Tis 
ten years ago, but I remember it well; and now it is our 
turn to rule, and she shall be paid as she deserves. Not a 
stone of the Chateau de Fleury shall he touched !" 

With loud acclamations, the mob joined in the generous 
enthusiasm of the moment, and followed their leader peace- 
ably out of J^ie village* All this passed with such rapi- 
dity as scarcely to leave the impression of reality upon the 
mind. As soon as the sua rose in the morning, Victoire 
looked out for the turrets of the Chateau de Fleury, and she 
saw that they were safe— safe in the midst of the surround- 
ing devastations. Nothing remained of the superb palace 
of Chantilly but the white arches of its foundation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" When thy last breath, ere nature sunk to rest, 
Thy meek submission to thy God express'd ; 
When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 
A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed, 
What to thy soul its glad assurance gave — 
Its hope in death, its triumph o'er the grave: 
The sweet remembrance of unblemished youth, 
Th* inspiring voice of innocence and truth !" 

Rogers. 



The good Sister Frances, though she had scarcely reco- 
vered from the shock of the .preceding night, accompanied 
Victoire to the Chateau de Fleury. The gates were opened 
for them by the old steward and his son Basile, who wel- 
comed them with all the eagerness with which people wel- 
come friends in time of adversity. The old man showed 
them the place ; and through every apartment of the castle 
went on, talking of former times, and with narrative fond- 
ness told anecdotes of his dear master and mistress. Here 
his lady used to sit and read — heco was the t^ble at which 
she wrote— this was the sofa on which she and the ladles 
sat the very last day she was at the castle, at the open 
windows of the hall, whilst all the tenants and people of 
the village were dancing on the green. 

" Ay, those were happy times,'' said the old man; "but 
they will never return." 

"Never! O do not say so/' cried Victoire. 

"Never during my life, at least/' said the nun in a low 
voice, and with a look of resignation. 

Basile, as he wiped the tears from his eyes, happened to 
strike his arm against the chords of Madame de Fleury 's 
harp, and the sound echoed through the room. 
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" Before this year is at an end," cried Victoire, "per- 
haps that harp will be struck again, in this castle by Ma- 
dame de Fleury herself. Last night we could hardly have 
hoped to see these walls standing this morning, and yet it 
is safe — not a stone touched 1 O we shall all live, I hope, 
to see better times !" 

Sister Frances smiled, for she would not depress Vic- 
toire's enthusiastic hope : to please her, the good nun added, 
that she felt better this morning than she had felt for 
months, and Victiire was happier than she had been since 
Madame de Fleury left France. But, alas 1 it was only a 
transient gleam. Sister Frances relapsed, and declined so 
rapidly, that even Victoire, whose mind was almost always 
disposed to hope, despaired of her recovery. With placid 
resignation, or rather with mild confidence, this innocent 
and benevolent creature met the approach of death. She 
seemed attached to earth only by affection for those whom 
she was to leave in this world. Two of the youngest of 
the children which had "formerly been placed under her 
care, and who were not yet able to earn their own subsist- 
ence, she kept with her, and in the last days of her life 
she continued her instructions to them with the fond soli- 
citude of a parent. Her father confessor, an excellent man, 
who never even in these dangerous times shrunk from his 
duty, came to attend Sister Frances in her last moments, 
and relieved her mind from all anxiety, by promising to 
place the two little children with the lady who had been 
abbess of her convent, who would to the utmost of her 
power protect and provide for them suitably. Satisfied by 
this promise, the good Sister Frances smiled upon Vic- 
toire, who stood beside her bed, and with that smile upon 

her countenance expired. It was some time before the 

little children seemed to comprehend, or to believe, that 
Sister Frances was dead : they had never before seen any 
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one die ; they had no idea what it was to die, and their first 
feeling was astonishment: they did not seem to understand 
why Victoire wept. But the next day, when no Sister 
Frances spoke to them, when every hour they missed 
some accustomed kindness from her ; when presently they 
saw the preparations for her funeral; when they heard that 
she was to he buried in the earth, and that they should 
never see her more, they could neither play nor eat, but 
sat in a corner holding each other's hands, and watching, 
every thing that was done for the dead Vjf Victoire. 

In those times the funeral of a nun with a priest attend-^ 
ing would not have been permitted by the populace. It 
was therefore performed as secretly as possible : in the 
middle of the night the coffin was carried to the burial- 
place of the Fleury&mily; the old steward, his son Basile, 
Victoire, and the good father confettor, were the only per- 
sons present. It is necessary to mention this, because the 
facts were afterwards misrepresented. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" The character is lost!— 
Her head adorn'd with lappets, pinn'd aloft, 
And ribands streaming gay, superbly raised, 
Indebted to some smart wig-weaver's hand 
For more than half the tresses it sustains." 

Cowpbr. 



Upon her return to Paris, Victoire fell melancholy; but 
she exerted herself as much as possible in her usual occu- 
pation; finding that employment and the consciousness of 
doing her duty were the best remedies for sorrow. 

One day as she was husy settling Madame Feuillot's ac- 
counts, a servant came into th* shop, and inquired for 
Mademoiselle Yictotre : he presented her a note, which she 
found rather difficult to decipher. It was signed by her 
cousin Manon, who desired to see Victoire at her hotel* 
"Her hotel!" repeated Victoire with astonishment. The 
servant assured her that one of the finest hotels in Paris 
belonged to his lady, and that he was commissioned to 
show her the way to it. Victoire found her cousin in a 
magnificent house, which had formerly belonged to the 
Prince de Salms. Manon. dressed in the disgusting, inde- 
cent extreme of the mode, was seated under a richly-fringed 
canopy. She burst into a loud laugh as Victoire entered. 

"You look just as much astonished as I expected, 
cried she. '* Great changes have happened since I saw you 
last— I always told you, Victoire, I knew the world better 
than you did. What has come of all your schooling, and 
your mighty goodness, and your gratitude truly? Your 
patroness is banished and a beggar, and you a drudge in the 
shop of a brodeuse, who makes you work your fingers to 
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the bone, no .doubt. — Now you shall see the difference. 
Let me show you my house ; you know it was formerly the 
hotel of the Prince de Salms, he that was guillotined the 
other day; but you know nothing, for you have been out 
of Paris this month, I understand. Then I must tell you, 
that my friend Villeneuf has acquired an immense fortune ! 
by assignats, made in the course of a fortnight— I say an 
immense fortune I and has bought this fine house — Now do 
you begin to understand?" 

" I do not clearly know whom you mean by your friend 
Villeneuf," said Victoire. 

" The hair-dresser, who lived in our street, " said Manon ; 
" he became a great patriot, you know, and orator; and 
what with his eloquence, and his luck in dealing in as- 
signats, he has made his fortune and mine. 1 

' 'And yours! then he is your husband! 

" That does not follow—that is not necessary: — but do 
not look so shocked — every body goes on the same way 
now; besides, I had no other resource — I must have 
starved—I could not earn my bread as you do. Besides, 
I was too delicate for hard work of any sort — and besides 
■but come, let me show you my house — you have no 
idea how fine it is." 

With anxious ostentation Manon displayed all her riches, 
to excite Victoire's envy. 

"Confess, Victoire," said she at last, "that you think 

me the happiest person you have e*ver known. You do 

not answer ; whom did you ever know that was happier ?" 

" Sister Frances, who died last week, appeared to be 
much happier," said Victoire. 

"The poor nunl" said Manon, disdainfully. "Well, 
and whom do you think the next happiest ?" 

"Madame de Fleury." 

"An exile and a beggar I — O ! you are jesting now, 
Victoire — or— envious. With that sanctified face, Citoyenne 
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(perhaps I should say Mademoiselle) Victoire, you would 
be delighted to change places with me this instant. Gome, 
yod shall stay with me a week to try how you like it." 

" Excuse me," said Victoire, firmly; "I cannot stay 
with you, Manon — you have chosen one way of life, and I 
another — quite another. I do not repent my choice — may 
you never repent yours ! — Farewell !" 

" Bless me 1 what airs ! and with what dignity she looks ! 
Repent of my choice !— a likely thing, truly. Am not I at 
the top of the wheel ?" 

" And may not the wheel turn ?" said Victoire. 

" Perhaps it may*" said Manon; " but till it does, I will 
enjoy myself. Since you are of a different humour, return 
to Madame Feuillot, and figure upon cambric and muslin, 
and make out bills, and nurse old nuns, all the days of 
your life. You will never persuade me, however, that 
you would not change places with me if you could. Stay 
till you are tried, Mademoiselle Victoire. Who was ever 
in love with you, or your virtues ?— Stay till you are tried." 
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CHAPTER #V> 

u But beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, bad need tbe guard 
Of dragon watch with unenchanted eye 
To save her blossoms, or defend her fruit. h 

The trial was nearer than either Maiton or Victoire ex- 
pected. Manon had scarcely pronounced theiast words, 
when the ci-devant hair-dresser burst into the room, ac- 
companied by several of his political associates, who met to 
consult measures for the good of the nation. Among these 
patriots was the Abb£ Tracassier. 

" Who is that pretty girl who is with you, Manon ?" whis- 
pered he; " a friend of yours, I hope ?" 

Victoirfe left the room immediately, but not before the 
profligate abb6 had seen enough to make him wish to- see 
more. The next day he went to Madame Feuillot's, under 
pretence of buying some embroidered handkerchiefs ; he 
paid Victoire a profusion of extravagant compliments, which 
made no impression upon her innocent heart, and which 
appeared ridiculous to her plain good sense. She did not 
know who he was, nor did Madame Feuillot; for though 
she had often heard of the abb 6, yet she had never seen 
1 him. Several succeeding days he returned, and addressed 
himself to Victoire, each time with increasing freedom. 
Madame Feuillot, who had the greajpst confidence in her, 
left her entirely to her own discretion. Victoire begged 
her friend Annette to do the business of the shop, and staid 
at work in the back parlour. Tracassier was much disap- 
pointed by her absence; but as he thought no great cere- 
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mony necessary in his proceedings, he made his name 
known in a haughty manner to Madame Feuillot, and de- 
sired that he might he admitted into the back parlour, as 
he had something of consequence to say to Mademoiselle 
Victoire in private. Our readers will not require to have a 
detailed account of this tete-a-tete ; it is sufficient to say, 
that the disappointed and exasperated ahbe left the house 
muttering imprecations. The next morning a note came 
to Victoire, apparently from Manont it was directed by 
her, but the inside was written by an unknown hand, and 
contained these words :— 

•'You are a charming but incomprehensible girl — since 
you do not like compliments, you shall not be addressed 
with empty flattery. It is in the power of the person who 
dictates this, not only to make you as rich and great as 
your cousin Manon, but also to restore to fortune and to 
iheir country the friends for whom you are most interested. 
Their fate, as well as your own, is in your power — if you 
send a favourable answer to this note, the persons alluded 
to will, to-morrow, be struck from the list of emigrants, and 
reinstated in their former possessions. If your answer is 
decidedly unfavourable, the return of your friends to 
France will be thenceforward impracticable, and their cha- 
teau, as well as their house in Paris, will be declared na- 
tional property, and sold without delay to the highest bidder. 
To you, who have as much understanding as beauty, it is 
unnecessary to say more. Consult your heart, charming 
Victoire! be happy, and make others happy. This mo- 
ment is decisive of your fate arid of theirs, for you have to 
answer a man of a most decided character." 

Victoire's answer tvas as follows : — 

" My friends would not, I am sure, accept of their fortune, 
or consent to return to their country, upon the conditions 
proposed; therefore I have no merit in rejecting them." 

I. 26 
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Victoire had early acquired good principles, and that 
plain, steady, good sense, which goes straight to its object, 
without being dazzled or imposed upon by sophistry. She 
was unacquainted with the refinements of sentiment, but 
she distinctly knew right from wrong, and had sufficient 
resolution to abide by the right. Perhaps many romantic 
heroines might have thought it a generous self-devotion to 
have become in similar circumstances the mistress of Tra- 
cassier; and those who are skilled "to make the worse 
appear the better cause" might have made such an act of 
heroism the foundation of an interesting, or at least a fa- 
shionable novel. Poor Victoire had not received an edu- 
cation sufficiently refined to enable her to understand these 
mysteries of sentiment. She was even simple enough to 
flatter herself that this libertine patriot would not fulfil his 
threats, and that these had been made only with a view to 
terrify her into compliance. In this opinion, however, she 
found herself mistaken. M. Tracassier was indeed a man 
of the most decided character, if this term may properly 
be applied to those who act uniformly in consequence of 
their ruling passion. The Chateau de Fleury was seized 
as national property. Yictoire heard this bad news from 
the old steward, who was turned out of the castle along 
with his son, the very day after her rejection of the pro- 
posed conditions. 

" I could not have believed that any human creature 
could be so wicked!" exclaimed Victoire, glowing with 
indignation : but indignation gave way to sorrow. 

" And the Chateau de Fleury is really seized ? — and you, 
good old man, are turned out of the place where you were 
born? — and you, too, Basile? — and Madame de Fleury 
will never come back again ! — and perhaps she may be 
put into prison in a foreign country, and may die for want 
and I might have prevented all this!" 

Unable to shed a tear, Victoire stood in silent coaster- 
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nation, whilst Annette explained to the good steward and 
his son the whole transaction. Basile, who was naturally 
of an impetuous temper, was so transported with indigna- 
tion, that he would have gone instantly with the note from 
Tracassier to denounce him before the whole national con- 

* 

vention, if he had not been restrained by his more prudent 
father. The old steward represented to him, that as the 
note was neither signed nor written by the hand of Tra- 
cassier, no proof could be brought home to him, and the 
attempt to convict one of so powerful a party would only 
bring certain destruction upon the accusers. Besides, such 
was at this time the general depravity of manners, that 
numbers would keep the guilty in countenance. There 
was no crime which the mask of patriotism could not 
cover. 

" There is one comfort we have in our misfortunes, which 
these men can never have," said the old man; "when 
their downfall comes, and come it will most certainly, 
they will not feel as we do, innocent. Victoire, loofeup ! 
and do not give way to despair— all will yet be well." 

"At all events, you have done what is right, so do not 
reproach yourself," said Basile. " Every body — I mean 
every body who is good for any thing— must respect, ad- 
mire, and love you, Victoire." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" Ne mal cio che Vannoia'; 

Qaello e vero gioire 

Che nasce da virtue dopo il soffrire." 



Basile had not seen without emotion the various in- 
stances of goodness which Victoire showed during the 
illness of Sister Frances. Her conduct towards M. Tra~ 
cassier increased his esteem and attachment; but he for- 
bore to declare his affection, because he could not, con- 
sistently with prudence, or with gratitude to his father, 
think of marrying, now that he was not able to maintain a 
wife and family. The honest earnings of many years of 
service had been wrested from the old steward at the time 
the Chateau de Fleury was seized, and he now depended on 
the industry of his son for the daily support of his age. 
His dependence was just, and not likely to be disappointed; 
for he had given his son an education suitable to his con- 
dition in life. Basile was fen exact arithmetician, could 
write an excellent hand, and was a ready draughtsman and 
surveyor. To bring these useful talents into action, and 
to find employment for them, with men by whom they 
"would be honestly rewarded, was the only difficulty— a 
difficulty which Victoire's brother Maurice soon removed. 
His reputation as a smith had introduced him, among his 
many customers, to a gentleman of worth and scientific 
knowledge, who was at this time employed to make models 
and plans of all the fortified places in Europe; he was in 
want of a good clerk and draughtsman, of whose integrity 
he could be secure. Maurice mentioned his friend Basile; 
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and upon inquiry into his character, and upon trial of his 
abilities, he was found suited to the place, and was ac- 
cepted. By his well-earned salary, he supported himself 
and his father; and hegan, with the sanguine hopes, of a 
young man, to flatter himself that he should soon be rich 
enough to marry, and that then he might declare his at- 
tachment to Victoire. Notwithstanding all, his boasted 
.prudence, he had betrayed sufficient symptoms of his pas- 
sion to have rendered a declaration unnecessary to any 
clear-sighted observer; but Victoire was. not thinking of 
•conquests, she was wholly occupied with a scheme of earn- 
ing a certain sum of money for her benefactress, who was 
now, as she feared, in want. All Madame de Fleury's for- 
mer pupils contributed their share to the common stock; 
and the inantuamaker, the confectioner, the servants of 
different sorts, who had been educated at her school, ha4 
laid by, during the. years of her banishment, an annual 
portion of their, wages and savings: with the sum which 
Victoire now added to the fund, it amounted to ten thour 
sand livres. The person who undertook to carry this 
money to Madame de Fleury was Francois, her former 
footman, who had procured a pass to go to England as a 
hair-dresser. The night before he set out was a happy 
night for Victoire, as all her companions met, by Madame 
Feuillot's invitation, at her house; and after tea they had 
the pleasure of packing up the little box in which each, 
beside the money, sent some token of their gratitude, and 
some proof of their ingenuity. They would, with all their 
hearts, have sent twice as many souvenirs as Francois could 
carry. 

"D'abord c'est impossible!" cried he, when he saw the 
box that was prepared for him to carry to England : but 
his good-nature was unable to resist the entreaties of each 
to have her offering carried, "which would take up no 
-room." 
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He departed— arrived safe in England— found oat Ma- 
dame de Fleury, who was in real distress, in obscure lodg- 
ings at Richmond. He delivered the money, and all the 
presents of which he had taken charge: but the person to 
whom she trusted a letter, in answer to Victoire, was not 
so punctual, or was more unlucky; for the letter never 
reached her, and she and her companions were long un- 
certain whether their little treasure had been received. 
They still continued, however, with indefatigable grati- 
tude, to lay by a portion of their earnings for their bene- 
factress; and the pleasure they had in this perseverance 
made them more than amends for the loss of the little 
amusements and privations to which they submitted in 
consequence of their resolution. 

In the mean time Basile, going on steadily with his em- 
ployments, advanced every day in the favour of his master, 
and his salary was increased in proportion to his abilities 
and industry ; so that he thought he could now, without 
any imprudence, marry* He consulted bis father, who 
approved of his choice; he consulted Maurice as to the 
probability of his being accepted by Victoire; and encou- 
raged by both his father and his friend, he was upon the 
eve of addressing himself to Victoire, when he was pre- 
vented by a new and unforeseen misfortune. His father 
was taken up, by an emissary of Tracassier'fc, and brought 
before one of their revolutionary committees, where he 
was accused of various acts of incivisme. Among other 
things equally criminal, it was proved, that one Sunday, 
When he went to see La petite Trianon, then a public- 
house, be exclaimed, "G'est ici que la canaille danse, et 
que les honnetes gens pleureat !" 

Basile was present at this mock examination of his father 
— he saw him on the point of bfeing dragged . to prison— 
when a hint was given that he might save his father by en- 
listing immediately, and going with the army out of France* 
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Victoire was full in Basile's recollection — but there was no 
other means of saying his lather. He existed, and in 
twenty-four hours left Paris. 

What appear to be the most unfortunate circumstances 
of life often prove ultimately the most advantageous. In- 
deed, those who have knowledge, activity, and integrity, 
can convert the apparent blanks in the lottery of fortune 
into prizes. Basile was recommended to his commanding 
officer by the gentleman who had lately employed him as a 
clerk — his skill in drawing plans, and in taking rapid sur- 
veys of the countries through which they passed, was ex- 
tremely useful to his general; and his integrity made it 
safe to trust him as a secretary. His commanding officer, 
though a brave man, was illiterate, and a secretary was to 
him a necessary of life. Basile was not only useful, but 
agreeable; without any mean arts or servile adulation, he 
pleased, by simply showing the desire to oblige, and the 
ability to serve. 

"Diable !" exclaimed the general one day, as he looked 
at Basile's plan of a town, which the army was besieging, 
"How comes it that you are able to do all these things ! 
But you have a genius for this sort of work, apparently." 

"No, sir," said Basile, "these things were taught tome, 
when I was a child, by a good friend." 

" A good friend he was, indeed I He did more for you 
than if he had given you a fortune; for, in these times, 
that might have been soon taken from you; but now you 
have the means of making a fortune for yourself." 

This observation of the general's, obvious as it may 
seem, is deserving of the serious consideration of those who 
have children of their own to educate, or who have the 
disposal of money for public charities. In these times, no 
sensible person will venture to pronounce that a change of 
fortune and station may not await the highest and the 
lowest; whether we rise or fall in the scale of society, per* 
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sonal qualities and knowledge will be valuable. Those 
who fall, cannot be destitute; and those who rise, cannot 
be ridiculous or contemptible, if they have been prepared 
for their fortune by proper education. In shipwreck, 
those who carry their all in their minds are the most se- 
cure. 

But to return to Basile. He had sense enough not to 
make his general jealous of him by any unseasonable dis- 
play of his talents, or any officious intrusion of advice, 
even upon subjects which he best understood. 

The talents of the warrior and the secretary were in 
such different lines, that there was no danger of competi- 
tion; and the general, finding in his secretary the soul of 
all the arts, good sense, gradually acquired the habit of 
asking his opinion on every subject that came wilhin his 
department. It happened that the general received orders 
from the Directory, at Paris, to take a certain town, let it 
cost what it would, within a given time : in his perplexity,, 
he exclaimed before Basile against the unreasonableness of 
these orders, and declared his belief that it was impossible 
he should succeed, and that this was only a scheme of his 
enemies to prepare his ruin. Basile had attended to the 
operations of the engineer who acted under the general, 
and perfectly recollected the model of the mines of this 
town, which he had seen when he was employed as 
draughtsman by his Parisian friend. He remembered, that 
there was formerly an old mine, that had been stopped up 
somewhere near the place where the engineer was at work; 
he mentioned in private his suspicions to the general, who 
gave orders in consequence : the old mine was discovered, 
cleared out, and by these means the town was taken the 
day before the time appointed. Basile did not arrogate to 
himself any of the glory of this success — he kept his ge- 
neral's secret and his confidence. Upon their return to 
Paris, after a fortunate campaign, the general was more 
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grateful than some others have been, perhaps because more 
room was given by Basile's prudence for the exercise of 
this virtue. 

" My friend/' said he to Basile, " you hare done me a 
great service by your counsel, and a greater still by hold- 
ing your tongue. Speak now, and tell me freely, if there 
is any thing I can do for you. You see, as a victorious ge- 
neral, I have the upper hand amongst these fellows — Tra- 
cassier's scheme to ruin me missed — whatever I ask will at 
this moment be granted; speak freely, therefore." 

Basile asked what he knew Victoire most desired — that 
M. and Madame de Fleury should be struck from the list of 
emigrants, and that their property now in the hands of the 
nation should be restored to them. The general promised 
that this should be done. A warm contest ensued upon 
the subject between him and Tracassier; but the general 
stood firm ; and Tracassier, enraged, forgot his usual cun- 
ning, and quarrelling irrevocably with a party, now more 
powerful than his own, he and his adherents were driven 
from that station in which they had so long tyrannized. 
From being the rulers of France, they in a few hours be- 
came banished men, or, in the phrase of the times, des 
<Uport6$. 

We must not omit to* .mention the wretched end of 
Manon. The man with whom she lived perished by the 
guillotine. From his splendid house she went upon the 
stage — did not succeed — sunk from one degree of profli- 
gacy to another; and at last died in an hospital. 

In the mean time, the order for the restoration of the 
Fleury property, and for permission for the Fleury family 
to return to France, was made out in due form, and Mau- 
rice begged to be the messenger of these good tidings : — 
he set out for England with the order. 

Yictoire immediately went down to the Chateau de 
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Fleury, to get every thing in readiness for the reception of 
the family. 

Exiles are expeditious in their return to their native 
country. Victoire had hut just time to complete her pre- 
parations, when M. and Madame de Fleury arrived at 
Calais,, Victoire had assembled all her companions, all 
Madame de Fleury's former pupils ; and the hour when sh& 
was expected home, they, with the peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood, Were all in their holiday clothes, and, according 
to the custom of the country, singing and dancing. With- 
out music and dancing there is no perfect joy in France.. 
Never was f6te de village or ftfe de Seigneur more joyful 
than this. 

The old steward opened the gate — the carriage drove in. 
Madame de Fleury saw that home, which she had little 
expected ever more to behold; but all other thoughts were 
lost in the pleasure of tneeting her beloved pupils. 

" My children !" cried she, as they crowded round her 
the moment she got out of her carriage — " My dear good 
children !" 

It was all she could say. She leaned on Victoire's arm 
as she went into the house, and by degrees recovering from 
the almost painful excess of pleasure, began to enjoy what 
she yet only confusedly felt. 

Several of her pupils were so much grown and altered 
in their external appearance, th&t . she could scarcely re- 
collect them till they spoke, and then their voices and the 
expression, of their countenances brought their childhood 
fully to her memory. Victoire, she thought, was changed 
the least, and at this she rejpiced. 

The. feeling, and. intelligent reader will imagine all the 
pleasure that Madame de Fleury enjoyed this day; nor was 
it merely the pleasure of a day* She heard from all her 
friends, with prolonged satisfaction, repeated accounts of 
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the good conduct of these young people during her absence. 
She learned with delight how her restoration to her country 
and her fortune had been effected; and is it necessary to 
add, that Yictoire consented to marry Basile, and that she 
was suitably portioned, and, what is better still, that she 
was perfectly happy ! — M. de Fleury rewarded the attach- 
ment and good conduct of Maurice, by taking him into his 
service; and making him his manager under the old steward 
at the Chateau de Fleury. 

On Victoire's wedding-day, Madame de Fleury produced 
all the little offerings of gratitude which she had received 
from her and her companions during her exile. It was now 
her turn to confer favours, and she knew how to confer 
them both with grace and judgment. 

44 No gratitude in human nature I No gratitude in the 
lower classes of the people !" cried she : "How much those 
are mistaken who think so ! I wish they could know my 
history and the history of these my children, and they 
would acknowledge their error/ 9 

Edgewortht-toum, 1805. 
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" In the higher add middle classes of society/ 9 says a ce- 
lebrated writer, "it is a melancholy and distressing sight 
to observe, not unfrequently, a man of a noble and inge- 
nuous disposition, once feelingly alive to a sense of honour 
and integrity, gradually sinking under the pressure of his 
circumstances, making his excuses at first with a blush of 
conscious shame, afraid to see the faces of his friends from 
whom he may have borrowed money, reduced to the 
meanest tricks and subterfuges to delay or avoid the pay- 
ment of his just debts, till, ultimately grown familiar with 
falsehood, and at enmity with the world, he loses all the 
grace and dignity of man." 

Colonel Pembroke, the subject of the following story, 
had not, at the time his biographer first became acquainted 
with him, " grown familiar with falsehood;" his conscience 
was not entirely callous to reproach, nor was his heart in- 
sensible to compassion; but he was in a fair way to get rid 
of all troublesome feelings and principles. He was con- 
nected with a set of selfish young men of fashion, whose 
opinions stood him instead of law, equity, and morality ; 
to them he appealed in all doubtful cases, and his self- 
complacency being daily and hourly dependent upon their 
decisions, he had seldom either leisure or inclination to 
consult his own judgment. His amusements and his ex 
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penses were consequently regulated by the example of his 
companions, not by his own choice* To follow them in 
every absurd variety of the mode, either in dress or 
equipage, was his first ambition; and all their factitious 
wants appeared to hitn objects of the first necessity. 
No matter how good the boots, the hat, the coat, the fur- 
niture, or the equipage might be, if they had outlived the 
fashion of the day, or even of the hour, they were abso- 
lutely worthless in his eyes. Nobody could be seen in 
such things — then of what use could they be to any body ? 
Colonel Pembroke's finances were not exactly equal to the 
support of such liberal principles; but this was a misfor- 
tune which he had in common with several of his compa- 
nions. It was no check to their spirit — they could live 
upon credit — credit, "that talisman, which realizes every 
thing it imagines, and which can imagine every thing."* 
Without staying to reflect upon the immediate or remote 
consequences of this system, Pembroke, in his first at- 
tempts, found it easy to reduce it to practice; but, as he 
proceeded, he experienced some difficulties. Tradesmen's 
bills accumulated, and applications for payment became 
every day more frequent and pressing. He defended him- 
self with much address and ingenuity, and practice per- 
fected him in all the Fabian arts of delay. "No faith with 
duns" became, as he frankly declared, a maxim of his 
morality* He could now, with a most plausible face, pro- 
test to a poor devil* upon the honour of a gentleman, that 
he should be paid to-morrow; when nothing was further 
from his intentions or his power than to keep his word : 
and when to-morrow ceuue, he could with the most easy 
assurance damn the rascal for putting a gentleman in 
mind of his promises. But there were persona more diffi- 
cult to manage than poor devils. Colonel Pembroke's 

* See Des Caaaux sur le Mecanisrae de Societe* 
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tailor, who had begun by being the most accommodating 
fellow in the world, and who had in three years run him 
up a bill of thirteen hundred pounds, at length began to 
fail in complaisance, and had the impertinence to talk of his 
large family, and his urgent calls for money, etc. And 
next, the colonel's shoe and bootmaker, a man from whom 
he had been in the habit of taking two hundred pounds- 
worth of shoes and boots every year, for himself and his 
servants, now pretended to be in distress for ready money, 
and refused to furnish more goods upon credit. "Un- 
grateful dog!" Pembroke called him; and he actually 
believed his creditors to be ungrateful and insolent, when 
they asked for their money; for men frequently learn to 
believe what they are in the daily habit of asserting,* es- 
pecially if their assertions be not contradicted by their 
audience. He knew that his tradesmen overcharged him 
in every article he bought, and therefore he thought it but 
just to delay payment whilst it suited his convenience. 
" Confound them, they can very well afford to wait 1" As 
to their pleas of urgent demands for ready money, large 
families, etc., he considered these merely as words of 
course, tradesmen's cant, which should make no more im- 
pression upon a gentleman than the whining of a beggar. 

One day when Pembroke was just going out to ride with 
some of his gay companions, he was stopped at his own 
door by a pale, thin, miserable-looking boy, of eight or 
nine years old, who presented him with a paper, which he 
took for granted was a petition; he threw the child half-a- 
crown. "There, take that," said he, "and stand out of 
the way of my horse's heels, I advise you, my little fellow." 

The boy, however, still pressed closer; and without 
picking up the half-crown, held the paper to Colonel Pern - 
broke, who had now vaulted into his saddle. 

* Rochefnucault. 
I. 27 
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"O no! no! That's too much, my lad — I never read 
petitions — I'd sooner give half-a-crown at any time than 
read a petition." 

"But, sir, this is not a petition indeed, sir, lam not 

a beggar.** 

"What is it then? — Heyday! a bill! — Then you're 
worse than a beggar — a dun ! — a dun ! in the public streets, 
at your time of life ! You little rascal, why what will you 
come to before you are your father's age ?" The boy sighed. 
"If," pursued the colonel, "I were to serve you right, I 
should give you a good horse-whipping. Do you see this 
whip ?" 

"I do, sir," said the boy; "but " 

"But what? you insolent little dun!— But what?" 

"My father is dying," said the child, bursting into tears, 
" and we have no money to buy him bread, or any thing." 

Struck by these words, Pembroke snatched the paper 
from the boy, and looking hastily at the total and title of 
the bill, read — "Twelve .pounds, fourteen — John White, 
weaver." — "I know of no such person ! — I have no dealings 
with weavers, child," said the colonel, laughing: "My 
name's Pembroke — Colonel Pembroke." 

"Colonel Pembroke — yes, sir, the very person Mr. Close, 
the tailor, sent me to !" 

"Close, the tailor ! D — n the rascal : was it he sent you 
to dun me? for this trick he shall not see a farthing of my 
money this twelvemonth. You may tell him so, you little 
whining hypocrite ! — And, hark you ! the next time you 
come to me, take care to come with a better story — let 
your father and mother and six brothers and sisters be all 
lying ill df the fever — do you understand?" 

He tore the bill into bits as he spoke, and showered it 
over the boy's head. Pembroke's companions laughed at 
this operation, and he facetiously called it "powdering a 
dun." They rode off to the Park in high spirits; and the 
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poor boy picked up the half-crown, and returned home. 
His home was in a lane in Moorfields, about three miles 
distant from this gay part of the town. As the child bad 
not eaten any thing that morning, he was feeble, and grew 
feint as he was crossing Covent Garden* He sat down upon 
the corner of a stetge of flowers* 

"What are you doing there?" cried a surly man, pulling 
him up by the arm; "what business hare you lounging 
and loitering here, breaking my best balsam?" 

"I did not mean to do any harm — I am not loitering, 
indeed, sir, — I'm only weak/' said the boy, " and hungry." 
" Oranges 1 oranges ! fine china oranges 1" cried a wo- 
man, rolling her barrow full of fine fruit towards him. " If 
you've a two-pence in the world, you can't do better thaja, 
take one of these fine ripe china oranges." 

" I hare not two-pence of my own in the world," said 
the boy. 

" What's that I see through the hole in your waistcoat 
pocket?" said the woman; " is not that silver?" 

44 Yes, half-a-crown ; which I am carrying home to my 
father, who is ill, and wants it more than I do." 

"Pooh! take an orange out of it — it's only two-pence — 
and it will do you good — I'm sure you look as if you wanted 
it badly enough." 

"That may be; but father wants it worse — No, I won't 
change my half-crown," said the boy, turning away from 
the tempting oranges. 

The gruff gardener caught him by the hand. 
" Here, I've moved the balsam a bit, and it is not broke, 
I see; sit ye down, child, and rest yourself, and eat this," 
said he, putting into his hand half a ripe orange, which he 
had just cut. 

"Thank you! — God bless you, sir! — How good it is — 
But," said the child, stopping after he had tasted the sweet 
juice, "I am sorry I have sucked so much; I might have 

»7» 
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carried it home to father, who is ill; and what a treat it 
would be to him! — I'll keep the rest." 

« No— that you sha'n't," said the orange-woman* " But 
I'll tell you what you shall do — take this home to your 
father, which is a better one by half—I'm sure it will do* 
him good — I never knew a ripe china orange do harm to* 
man, woman, or child. " 

The boy thanked the good woman and the gardener, a* 
only those can thank who have felt what it is to be in 
absolute want. When he was rested, and able to walk, 
he pursued his way home. His mother was watching for 
him at the street-door. 

"Well, John, my dear, what news? Has he paid us?" 

The boy shook his head. 

"Then we must bear it as well as we can/' said his 
mother, wiping the cold dew from her forehead. 

"But look, mother, I have this half-crown, which the 
gentleman, thinking me a beggar, threw to me." 

"Run with it, love, to the baker's.— No— stay, you're 
tired — I'll go myself; and do you step up to your father, 
and tell him the bread is coming in a minute." 

-" Don't run, for you're not able, mother; don't hurry 
so," said the boy, calling after her, and holding up his 
orange : " See, I have this for father whilst you are away." 

He clambered up three flights of dark, narrow, broken 
stairs, tp the room in which his father lay. The door hung 
by a single hinge, and the child had scarcely strength 
enough to raise it out of the hollow in the decayed floor 
into which it had sunk. He pushed it open, with as little 
noise as possible, just far enough to creep in. 

Let those forbear to follow him whose fine feelings can 
be moved only by romantic elegant scenes of distress, 
whose delicate sensibility shrinks from the revolting sight 
of real misery. Here are no pictures for romance, no 
stage effect to be seen; no poetic language to be heard — 
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nothing to charm the imagination — every thing to disgust 
the senses. 

This room was so dark, that upon first going into it, after 
haying been in broad daylight, you could scarcely distin- 
guish any one object it contained — and no one used to 
breathe a pure atmosphere, could probably have endured 
to remain many minutes in this garret. There were three 
beds in it — one on which the sick man lay : divided from 
it by a tattered rug was another, for his wife and daughter ;. 
and a third for his little boy in the furthest corner. Under- 
neath the window was fixed a loom, at which the poor 
weaver had worked hard many a day and year — too hard, 
indeed — even till the very hour he was taken ill. His shut- 
tle now lay idle upon the frame. A girl of about sixteen — 
his daughter — was sitting at the foot of his bed,, finishing 
some plainwork. 

" O Anne ! how your face is all flushed !" said her little 
brother, as she looked up when he came into the room. 

"Have you brought us any money?" whispered she : 
44 don't say No loud, for fear father should hear you." 

The boy told her in a low voice all that had passed. 

"Speak out, my dear, I'm not asleep," said his father. 
4 * So you are come back as you went?** 

"No, father, not quite there's bread coming for you." 

"Give me some more water, Anne, for my mouth is 
quite parched." 

The little boy cut his orange in an instant, and gave a 
piece of it to his father, telling bim at the same time how 
he came by it. The sick man raised his hands to heaven, 
and blessed the poor woman who gave it to him. 

" howl love her! and how 1 hate that cruel, unjust,. 
rich man, who won't pay father for all the hard work he 
has done for him !" cried the child: "how I hale him I" 

"God forgive him !" said the weaver. "I don't know 
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what will become of you all, when I'm gone; and no one 
to befriend you — or even to work at the loom. Anne, I 
think if I was up," said he, raising himself, "I could still 
contrive to do a little good.'* 

"Dear father, don't think of getting up ; the best you can 
do for us is to lie still and take rest." 

**Rest !-^I can take no rest, Anne. Rest ! there's none 
for me in this world. And whilst I'm in it, is not it my 
duty to work for my wife and children? Reach me my 
clothes, and I'll get up." 

It was vain to contend with him, when this notion seized 
him thai it was his duty to work till the last. All opposition 
fretted and made him worse; so that his daughter and his 
wife, even from affection, were forced to yield, and to let 
him goto the loom, when his trembling hands were scarcely 
able to throw the shuttle. He did not know how weak he 
was till he tried to walk., As he stepped out of bed, his 
wife came in with a loaf of bread in her hand — at the un- 
expected sight he made an exclamation of joy ; sprang 
forward to meet her, but fell upon the floor in a swoon, 
before he could put one bit of the bread which she broke 
for him into his mouth. Want of sustenance, the having 
been overworked, and the constant anxiety which preyed 
upon his spirits, had, reduced him to this deplorable state 
of weakness. When he recovered his senses, his wife 
showed him his little boy eating a large piece of bread — 
she also ate, and. made Anne eat before him, to relieve his 
mind from that dread which had seized it — and not without 
some reason — that he should see his wife and children 
starve to death. 

"You find, father, there's no danger for to-day," said 
Anne; "and to-morrow I shall be paid for my plain-work, 
and then we shall do very well for a few days longer; and 
I dare say in that time Mr. Close, the tailor, will receive 
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some money from some of the great many rich gentlemen 
who owe him so much ; and you know he promised that as 
soon as ever he was able he would pay us. 9 ' 

With such hopes, and the remembrance of such pro- 
mises, the poor man's spirits could not be much raised; he 
knew, alas! how little dependence was to be placed on 
them. As soon as he had eaten, and felt his strength revive, 
he insisted upon going to the loom: his mind was bent upon 
finishing a pattern, for which he was to receive five guineas 
in ready money — he worked, and worked, then lay down 
and rested himself, then worked again, and so on during 
the remainder of the day; and during several hours of the 
night he continued to throw the shuttle, whilst his little 
boy and bis wife by turns wound spools for him. 

He completed his work, and threw himself upon his 
bed quite exhausted, just as the neighbouring clock struck 
one. 

At this hour Colonel Pembroke was in the midst of a gay 
and brilliant assembly at Mrs. York's, in a splendid saloon 
illuminated with wax-lights in profusion, the floor crayoned 
with roses and myrtles, which the dancers* feet effaced, the 
walls hung with the most expensive hothouse flowers; in 
short, he was surrounded with luxury in all its extravagance. 
It is said that the peaches alone at this entertainment 
amounted to six hundred guineas. They cost a guinea 
apiece : the price of one of them, which Colonel Pembroke 
threw away because it was not perfectly ripe, would have 
supported the weaver and his whole family for a week. 

There are political advocates for luxury, who assert, 
perhaps justly, that the extravagance of individuals in- 
creases the wealth of nations. But even upon this system, 
those who by false hopes excite the industrious to exertion, 
without paying them their just wages, commit not only 
the most cruel private injustice, but the most important. 
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public injury. The permanence of industry in any slate 
must be proportioned to the certainty of its reward. 

Amongst the masks at Mrs. York's were three* who 
amused the company particularly : the festive mob fol- 
lowed them as they moved, and their bon-mots were ap- 
plauded and repeated by all the best, that is to say, the 
most fashionable male and female judges of wit. The three 
distinguished characters were a spendthrift, a bailiff, and 
a dun. The spendthrift was supported with great spirit 
and truth by Colonel Pembroke, and two of his companions 
were great and correct in the parts of the bailiff and the 
dun. The happy idea of appearing in these characters 
this night had been suggested by the circumstance that 
happened in the morning. Colonel Pembroke gave him- 
self great credit , he said, for thus " striking novelty even 
from difficulty ;" and he rejoiced that the rascal of a 
weaver had sent his boy to dun him, and had thus fur- 
nished him with diversion for the evening as well as the 
morning. We are much concerned that we cannot, for 
the advantage of posterity, record any of the innumerable 
good things which undoubtedly were uttered by this trio. 
Even the newspapers of the day could speak only in ge- 
neral panegyric. The probability, however, is, that the 
colonel deserved the praises that were lavished upon his 
manner of supporting his character. No man was better 
acquainted than himself with all those anecdotes of men 
of fashion, which could illustrate the spendthrift system. 
At least fifty times he had repeated, and always with the 
same glee % the reply of a great character to a creditor, 
who, upon being asked when his bond debts were likely 
to be paid, answered, "On the day of judgment." 

Probably the admiration, whiph this and similar sallies 
of wit have excited, must have produced a strong desire in 
(he minds of many young men of spirit to perform similar 
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feats; and though the ruin of innumerable poor creditors 
may be the consequence, that will not surely be deemed by 
a certain class of reasoners worthy of a moment's regret, 
or even a moment's thought. Persons of tender consciences 
may perhaps be shocked at the idea of committing injus- 
tice and cruelty by starving their creditors, but they may 
strengthen their minds by taking an enlarged political 
view of the subject. 

It is obvious, that whether a hundred guineas be in the 
pocket of A or B, the total sum of the wealth of the nation 
remains the same ; and whether the enjoyments of A be 
as 100, and those of B as 0, — or whether these enjoyments- 
be equally divided between A and B, — is a matter of no 
importance to the political arithmetician, because in botb 
cases it is obvious that the total sum of national happiness* 
remains the same. The happiness of individuals is nothing 
compared witb the general mass. 

And if the individual B should fancy himself ill used by 
our political arithmetician, and should take it into his head 
to observe, that though the happiness of B is nothing ta 
the general mass, yet that it is every thing to him— the 
politician of course takes snuff, and replies, that his ob- 
servation is foreign to the purpose — that the good of the 
whole society is the object in view. And if B immediately 
accede to this position, and only ask humbly whether the 
good of the whole be not made up of the good of the parts 
—and whether as a part he has not some right to his 
share of good — the dexterous logical arithmetician answers, 
that B is totally out of the question, because B is a ne- 
gative quantity in the equation. And if obstinate B, still 
conceiving himself aggrieved, objects . to this total an- 
nihilation of himself and his interests, and asks why the 
lot of extinction should not fall upon the debtor C, or even 
upon the calculator himself, by whatever letter of the 
alphabet he happens to be designated, the calculator must 
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knit his brow, and answer — anything he pleases— except, / 
dorit know — for this is a phrase below the dignity of a 
philosopher. This' argument is produced, not as a state- 
ment of what is really the case, but as a popular argument 
against political sophistry. 

Colonel Pembroke, notwithstanding his success at Mrs. 
York's masquerade in his character of a spendthrift, could 
not by his utmost wit and address satisfy or silence his im- 
pertinent tailor. Mr. Close absolutely refused to give fur- 
ther credit without valuable consideration ; and the colo- 
nel was compelled to pass his bond for the whole sun* 
which was claimed, which was fifty pounds more than was 
strictly due, in order to compound with the tailor for the 
want of ready money. When the bond was fairly signed, seal- 
ed, and delivered, Mr. Close produced the poor weaver's bill. 

" Colonel Pembroke," said he, " 1 have a trifling bill here 
— I am really ashamed to speak to you about such a trifle 
— but as we are settling all accounts — and as this White, 
the weaver, is so wretchedly poor, that he or some of his. 
family are with me every day of my life dunning me to get 
me to speak about their little demand " 

"Who is this White?" said Mr. Pembroke. 

"You recollect the elegant waistcoat pattern of which 
you afterwards bought up the whole piece, lest it should 
become common and vulgar ? — this White was the weaver* 
from whom we got it." 

"Bless me! why that's two years ago : I thought that 
fellow was paid long ago t" 

"No, indeed; I wish he had; for he has been the tor- 
ment of my life this many a month — I never saw people so 
eager about their money." 

"But why do you employ such miserable, greedy crea- 
tures ? What can you expect but to be dunned every hour 
of your life?" 

t' Very true, indeed, colonel; it is what I always, on thai 

\ 
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principle, avoid as far as possibly I cao : but I can't blame 
myself in this particular instance; for this White, at the 
time I employed him first, was a very decent man, and in 
a very good way, for one of bis sort : but I suppose he has 
taken to drink, for he is worth not a farthing now." 

* 'What business has a fellow of bis sort to drink? he 
should leave that for his betters/' said Colonel Pembroke, 
laughing. "Drinking's too great a pleasure for a weaver. 
The drunken rascal's money is safer in my hands, tell him, 
than in his own." 

The tailor's conscience twinged him a little at this in- 
stant, for he had spoken entirely at random, not having the 
slightest grounds for his insinuation that this poor weaver 
had ruined himself by drunkenness. 

"Upon my word, sir," said Close, retracting, "the 
man may not be a drunken fellow for any thing I know 
positively — I purely surmised that might be the case, from 
his having fallen into such distress, which is no otherwise 
accountable for, to my comprehension, except we believe 
his own story, that he has money due to him which he 
cannot get paid, and that this has been his ruin." 

Colonel Pembroke cleared his throat two or three times 
upon hearing this last suggestion, and actually took up the 
weaver's bill with some intention of paying it; but he re- 
collected that he should want the ready money he had in 
his pocket for another indispensable occasion; for he was 
obliged to go to Brookes's that night; so be contented his 
humanity by recommending it to Mr. Close to pay White 
and have done with him. 

"If you let him have the money, you know, you can 
put it down to my aceount, or make a memorandum of it 
at the back of the bond* In short, settle it as you will, 
but let me hear no more about it. I have not leisure to 
think of such trifles — Good morning to you, Mr. Close." 

Mr. Close was far from having any intentions of com- 
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plying with the colonel's request* When the weaver's 
wife called upon him after his return home, he assured her 
that he had not seen the colour of one guinea, or one far- 
thing, of Colonel Pembroke's money, and that it was abso- 
lutely impossible that he could pay Mr. White till he was 
paid himself — that it could not be expected he should ad- 
vance money for any body out of his own pocket — that he 
begged he might not be pestered and dunned any more, 
for that he really had not leisure to think of such trifles. 

For want of this trifle, of which neither the fashionable 
colonel nor his fashionable tailor had leisure to think, the 
poor weaver and his whole family were reduced to the last 
degree of human misery — to absolute famine. The man 
had exerted himself to the utmost to finish a pattern, which 
had been bespoken for a tradesman, who promised, upon 
the delivery of it, to pay him five guineas in hand. This 
money he received : but four guineas of it were due to his 
landlord for rent of his wretched garret, and the remaining 
guinea was divided between the baker, to whom an old 
bill was due, and the apothecary, to whom they were ob- 
liged to have recourse, as the weaver was extremely ilh 
They had literally nothing now to depend upon but what 
the wife and daughter could earn by needlework; and they 
were known to be so miserably poor, that the prudent 
neighbours did not like to trust them with plainwork, lest 
it should not be returned safely. Besides, in such a dirty 
place as they lived in, how could it be expected that they 
should put any work out of their hands decently clean? 
The woman to whom the house belonged, however, at last 
procured them work from Mrs. Carver, a widow lady, who 
she said was extremely charitable. She advised Anne to 
carry home the work as soon as it was finished, and to 
wait to see the lady herself, who might perhaps be as cha- 
ritable to her as she was to many others. Anne resolved 
to lake this advice : but when she carried home her work 
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to the place to which she was directed, her heart almost 
(ailed her; for she found Mrs. Carver lived in such a hand- 
some house, that there was little chance of a poor girt 
being admitted by the servants further than the hall-door 
or the kitchen. The lady, however, happened to be just 
coming out of her parlour at the moment the hall-door 
was opened for Anne; and she bid ber come in, and show 
her work — approved of it — commended her industry — 
asked her several questions about her family — seemed to be 
touched with compassion by Anne's account of their dis- 
tress — and after paying what she had charged fop the work, 
put half- a-guinea into her hand, and bid her call the next 
day, when she hoped that she should be able to do some- 
thing more for her. This unexpected bounty, and the kind- 
ness of voice and look with which it was accompanied, had 
such an effect upon the poor girl, that if she had not caught 
hold of a chair to support herself she would have sunk to 
the ground. Mrs. Carver immediately made her sit down 
— " madam I I'm well, quite well now — it was nothing — 
only surprise/' said she, bursting into tears. "I beg your 
pardon for this foolishness — but it is only because I'm 
weaker to day than usual, for want of eating." 

" For want of eating! my poor child ! How she trem- 
bles! she is weak indeed — and must not leave my house 
in this condition." 

Mrs. Carver rang the bell, and ordered a glass of wine : 
but Anne was afraid to drink it, as she was not used to 
wine, and as she knew that it would affect her head if she 
drank without eating. When the lady found that she re- 
fused the wine, she did not press it, but insisted upon her 
eating something. 

"0 madam 1" said the poor girl, " it is long, long in- 
deed, since I have eaten so heartily; and it is almost a 
shame for me to stay eating such dainties, when my lather 
and mother are all the while in the way they are. But HI 
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run home with the half-guinea, and tell them how good 
you have been, and they will he so joyful and so thankful to 
you I My mother will come herself, I'm sore, with me to- 
morrow morning — she can thank you so much better than 

I can ! M 

Those only who have known the extreme of want can 
imagine the joy and gratitude with which the half-guinea 
was received by this poor family. Half-a-guioea ! — Colonel 
Pembroke spent six half-guineas this very day in a fruit- 
shop, and ten times that sum at a jeweller's on seals and 
baubles for which he had no manner of use* 

When Anne and her mother called the next morning to 
thank their benefactress, she was not up; but her servant 
gave them a parcel from his mistress : it contained a fresh 
supply of needlework, a gown, and some other clothes, 
which were directed far Anne, The servant said, that if 
she would call again about eight in the evening, his lady 
would probably be able to see her, and that she begged to 
have the work finished by that time. The work was finish- 
ed, though with some difficulty, by the appointed hour; 
and Anne, dressed in her new clothes, was at Mrs. Carver's 
door just as the clock struck eight. The old lady was 
alpne at tea ; she seemed to be well pleased by Anne's 
punctuality; said that she had made inquiries respecting 
Mr. and Mrs. White, and that she heard an excellent cha- 
racter of them; that therefore she was disposed to do every 
thing she could to serve them. She added, that she 
"should soon part with her own maid, and that perhaps 
Anne might supply her place." Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the poor girl than this proposal : her father 
and mother were rejoiced at the idea of seeing her so well 
placed ; and they now looked forward impatiently for the 
day when Mrs. Carver's maid* was to be dismissed. In the 
mean time the old lady continued to employ Anne, and to 
make her presents, sometimes of clothes, and sometimes 
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of money. The money she always gave to her parents ; 
and she loved her "good old lady," as she always called 
her, more for putting it in her power thus to help her fa- 
ther and mother than for all the rest. The weaver's disease 
had arisen from want of sufficient food, from fatigue of 
body, and anxiety of mind; and he grew rapidly better, 
now that he was relieved from want, and inspired with 
hope. Mrs. Carver bespoke from him two pieces of waist- 
coating, which she promised to dispose of for him most 
advantageously, by a raffle, for which she had raised sub- 
scriptions amongst her numerous acquaintance. She ex- 
pressed great indignation, when Anne told her how Mr. 
White had been ruined by persons who would not pay their 
just debts; and when she knew that the weaver was over- 
charged for all his working materials, because he took them 
upon credit, she generously offered to lend them whatever 
ready money might be necessary, which she said Anne 
might repay, at her leisure, out of her wages. 

"O madam I" said Anne, "you are too good to us, in- 
deed — too good ! and if you could but see into our hearts, 
you would know that we are not ungrateful." 

"I am sure that is what you never will be, my dear," 
said the old lady; "at least such is my opinion of you." 

"Thank you, ma'am! thank you, from the bottom of 
my heart ! — We should all have been starved, if it had 
not been for you. And it is owing to you that we are 
so happy now — quite different creatures from what we 



were/' 



" Quite a different creature indeed, you look, child, 
from what you did the first day I saw you. To-morrow 
my own maid goes, and you may come at ten o'clock; 
and I hope we shall agree very well together 4 — you'll find 
me an easy mistress, and I make no doubt I shall always 
find you the good grateful girl you seem to be." 
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Anne was impatient for the moment when she was to 
enter into the service of her benefactress; and she lay 
awake half the night, considering how she should ever be 
able to show sufficient gratitude. As Mrs. Carver had often 
expressed her desire to have Anne look neat and smart, 
she dressed herself as well as she possibly could; and when 
her poor father and mother took leave of her, they could 
not help observing, as Mrs. Carver had done the day be- 
fore, that "Anne looked quite a different creature from 
what she was a few weeks ago." She was, indeed, an 
extremely pretty girl; but we need not stop to relate all 
the fond praises that were bestowed upon her beauty by 
her partial parents. Her little brother John was not at 
home when she was going away; he was at a carpenter's 
shop in ihe neighbourhood mending a wheelbarrow, which 
belonged to that good-natured orange-woman who gave him 
the orange for his father. Anne called at the carpenter's 
shop to take leave of her brother. The woman was there 
waiting for her barrow — she looked earnestly at Anne 
when she entered, and then whispered to the boy, "Is 
that your sister?" — "Yes," said the boy, "and as good a 
sister she is as ever was born." 

"May be so," said the woman; "but she is not likely 
to be good for much long, in the way she is going on 



now." * 



"What way ? — what do you mean ?" said Anne, colour- 
ing violently. 

" O, you understand me well enough, though you look 
so innocent." 

" I do not understand you in the least." 

" No ! — Why, is not it you that I see going almost every 
day to that .house in Chiswell-street ?" 

"Mrs. Carver's ?— Yes." 

"Mrs. Carver's, indeed !" cried the woman, throwing an 
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orange-peel from her with an air of disdain — " a pretty 
come off indeed ! as if I did not know her name, and all 
about her, as well as you do." 

"Do you?" said Anne; "then I am sure you know one 
of the best women in the world." 

The woman looked still more earnestly than before in 
Anne's countenance; and then taking hold of both her 
hands, exclaimed* "You poor young creature I what ate 
you about ? I do believe you don't know what you are 
about — if you do, you are the greatest cheat I ever looked 
in the face, long as I've lived in this cheating world/' 

" You frighten my sister," said the boy : " do pray tell 
her what you mean at once, for look how pale she turns." 

" So much the belter, for now I have good hope of her. 
Then to tell you all at once — no matter how I frighten her, 
it's for her good — this Mrs. Carver, as you call her, is only 
Mrs. Carver when she wants to pass upon such as you for 
a good woman/' 

" To pass (or a good woman!" repeated Anne with in- 
dignation. " 0, she is, she is a good woman— you do not 
know her as I do/' 

" I know her a great deal better, I tell you: if you 
choose not to believe me, go your ways— -go to your ruin — 
go to your shame — go to your grave — as hundreds have 
gone> by the same road, before you. Your Mrs. Carver 
keeps two houses, and one of them is a bad house — and 
that's the house you'll soon go to, if you trust to her : now 
you know the whole truth." 

The poor girt was shocked so much, that for several mi- 
nutes she could neither speak nor think. As soon as she 
had recovered sufficient presence of mind to consider what 
she should do* she declared that she would that instant go 
home and put on her rags again, and return to the wicked 
Mrs. Carver all the clothes she had given her. 

" But what will become of us all ? — She has lent my fa 
r. 3* 
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ther money — a great deal of money. How can be pay 
her ? — O, I will pay her all— I will go into some honest ser- 
vice, now I am weM and strong enough to do any sort of 
hard work, and God knows I am willing," 

Full of these resolutions, Anne hurried home, intending 
to tell her father and mother all that had happened; but 
they were neither of them within. She flew to the mistress 
of the house, who had first recommended her to Mrs. Car- 
ver, and reproached her in the most moving terms which 
the agony of her mind could suggest. Her landlady lis- 
tened to her with astonishment, either real or admirably 
well affected— declared that she knew nothing more of 
Mrs. Carver but that she lived in a large fine house , and 
that she had been very charitable to some poor people' in 
Moorfields — that she bore the best of characters — and that 
if nothing could be said against her but by an orange- 
woman, there was no great reason to believe such scandal. 

Anne now began to think that the whole of what she had 
heard might be a falsehood, or a mistake; one moment 
she blamed herself for so easily suspecting a pejcson who 
had shown her so much kindness ; but the next minute the 
emphatic words and warning looks of the woman recurred 
to her mind; and though they were but the w?rds and 
looks of an orange-woman, she could not help 4reading 
that there was some truth in them* The clock struck ten 
whilst she was in this uncertainty. The woman of the 
house urged her to go without further delay ty> Mrs. Car- 
ver's, who would undoubtedly be' displeased by any- tiwai 
of p unctuali ty ; but Anne wished to wait, fopn the return of 
her father and mother. 

* ' They will not be back, either of. them, these three 
hours; for your mother is gone, to .the' others end' of the 
town about that old bill of Colonel Pembroke's, :a«d< your 
father is gone to, buy some silk for weaving— he *oW m& he 
should not be home belt** three*, o'llaok. " 
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Notwithstanding these remonstrances, Anne persisted in 
her resolution : she took off the clothes which she had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Carver, and pat on those which she had 
been used to wear. Her mother was much surprised, when 
she came in, to see her in this condition ; and no words 
can describe her grief, when she heard the cause of this 
change. She blamed herself severely for not having made 
inquiries concerning Mrs. Carver before she had suffered 
her daughter to accept of any presents from her; and she 
wept bitterly, when she recollected the money which this 
woman had lent her husband. 

44 She will throw him iato jail, I am sure she wiU — we 
shall be worse off a thousand times than ever we were in 
our worst days. The work that is in the loom, by which 
he hoped to get so much, is all for her, and it will be left 
upon bands now; and how are we to pay the woman of this 
house for the lodgings ?— - O ! I see it all coming upon us 
at once," continued the poop woman, wringing her hands. 
" If that Colonel Pembroke would but let us have our 
own 1 — But there I've been all the morning hunting him 
out, and at last, when I did see him, he only swore, and 
said we were all a family of duns, or some such nonsense. 
And then he called after me from the top of his fine stairs, 
just to say, that he had ordered Close, the tailor, to pay us ; 
and when I went to him, there was no satisfaction to be 
got from him — his shop was full of customers, and he 
hustled me away, giving me for answer, that when Colonel 
Pembroke paid him, be would pay us, and no sooner. Ah ! 
these purse-proud tradesfolk, and these sparks of fashion, 
what do they know of all we suffer ? What do they care 
for us ?— It is not for charity I ask any of them — only for 
what my own husband has justly earned, and hardly toiled 
for too; and this I cannot get out of their hands. If I could, 
we might defy this wicked woman — but now we are laid 
under her feet, and she wHl trample us to death." 

28 * 
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In the midst of these lamentations, Anne's father 
in : when he learnt the cause of them, he stood for A 
mentin silence; then snatched from his daughter's hand 
the bundle of clothes, which she had prepared to return to 
Mrs. Carver. 

" Give them to me; I will go to this woman myself,'* 
cried he with indignation: " Anne shall never more set 
her foot within those doors." 

" Dear father/' cried Anne, stopping him as he went 
out of the door, " perhaps it is all a mistake : do pray in- 
quire from somebody else before you speak to Mrs. Carver 
—she looks so good, she has be/m so kind to me, I cannot 
believe that she is wicked. Do pray inquire of a great many 
people before you knock at the door." 

He promised that he would do all his daughter desired. 
With most impatient anxiety they waited for his return : 
the time of his absence appeared insupportably long, and 
they formed new fears and new conjectures every instant. 
Every time they heard a footstep upon the stairs, they 
ran out to see who it was : sometimes it was the landlady 
-—sometimes the lodgers or their visitors — at last came the 
person they longed to see ; but the moment they beheld 
him, all their fears were confirmed. He was pale as death, 
and his lips trembled with convulsive motion. He walked 
directly up to his loom, and without speaking one syllable 
began to cut the unfinished work out of it. 

"What are you about, my dear?" cried his wife. " Con- 
sider what you are about — this work of yours is the only 
dependence we have in the world." 

" You have nothing in this world to depend upon, I tell 
you," cried he, continuing to cut out the web with a hur- 
ried hand-T-^ you must not depend on me — you must not 
depend on my work — I shall never throw this shuttle more 
whilst I live— think of me as if I was dead— to-morrow I 
shall be dead to you— I shall be in a jail, and there must 
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lie till carried out in my coffin. Here, take this work just 
a* it is to our landlady — she met me on the stairs, and said 
she must have her rent directly — that will pay her — I'll pay 
all I can. As for the loom, that's only hired — (he silk I 
bought to-day will pay the hire — I'll pay all my debts to 
the uttermost farthing, as far as I am able — but the ten 
guineas to that wicked woman I cannot pay — so I must rot 
in a jail. Don't cry, Anne ; don't cry so, my good girl — 
you'll break my heart, wife, if you take on so. Why ! 
have not we one comfort, that let us go out of this world 
when we may, or how we may, we shall go out cf it honest, 
having no one's ruin to answer for, having done our duty 
to God and irifen, as far as we are able? — My child," con- 
tinued he, catching Anne in his arms, " I have you safe, 
and I thank God for it 1" 

When this poor man had thus, in an incoherent manner, 
given vent to his first feelings, he became somewhat more 
composed, and was able to relate all that had passed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Carver. The inquiries which he made 
before he saw her sufficiently confirmed the orange-woman's 
story; and when he returned the presents, which Anne 
had unfortunately received, Mrs. Carver, with all the au- 
dacity of a # woman hardened in guilt, avowed her purpose 
and her profession— declared that whatever ignorance and 
innocence Anne or her parents might now find it conve- 
nient to Effect, she "was confident they had all the time 
perfectly understood what she was about, and that she 
would not be cheated at last by a parcel of swindling hy- 
pocrites." With horrid imprecations she then swore, that 
if Anne was kept from her she would have vengeance — and 
that her vengeance should know no bounds. The event 
showed that these were not empty threats — the very next 
day she sent two bailiffs to arrest Anne's father. They met 
him in the street, as he was going to pay the last farthing 
he had to the baker. The wretched man in vain endea- 
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voured to move the ear of justice, by relating the simple 
truth. Mrs. Carver was rich — her victim was poor. He 
was committed to jail; and he entered his prison with the 
firm belief, that there he must drag out the remainder of 
his days. 

One faint hope remained io his wife's heart — she ima- 
gined that if she could but prevail upon Colonel Pembroke's 
servants, either to obtain for her a sight of their master, or 
if they would carry to him a letter containing an exact ac- 
count of her distress, he would immediately pay the four* 
teen pounds, which had been so long due. Wilh this 
money she could obtain her husband's liberty, and she 
fancied all might yet be well. Her son, who could write 
a very legible hand, wrote the petition, *<Ah, mother 1" 
said he, "don't hope that Colonel Pembroke will read it — 
he will tear it to pieces, as he did one that I carried him 
before." 

" I can but try," said she; "I cannot believe that any 
gentleman is so cruel, and so unjust — he must and will 
pay us when he knows the whole truth," 

Colonel Pembroke was dressing in a hurry, to go to a 
great dinner at the Crown and Anchor tavern. One of 
Pembroke's gay companions had called, and* was in the 
room waiting for hiin. It was at this inauspicious time 
that Mrs. White arrived. Her petition the servant at first 
absolutely refused to take from her hands; bu#at last a 
young lad, whom the colonel had lately brought from the 
country, and who had either piore natural feeling, or. less 
acquired power of equivocating, than his fellows, consented 
to carry up the petition, when he should, as he expected, 
be called by his master to report the state of a favourite 
horse that was sick, While his master's hair was dressing, 
the lad was summoned; and when the health of the horse 
had been anxiously inquired into, the lad, with country 
awkwardness, scratched his head, and laid the petition be- 
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fore his master, saying — " Sir, there's a poor woman below 
waiting for an answer; and if so be what she says is true, 
as I take it to be, 'tis enough to break one's heart." 

"Your heart, my lad, is not seasoned to London yet, I 
perceke," said Colonel Pembroke, smiling; "why your 
heart will be broke a thousand times over by every beggarr 
.you meet." 

"No, no : I be too much of a man for that," replied the 
groom, wipiog his eyes hastily with the back of his hand — 
" not such a noodle as that comes too neither — beggars are 
beggars, and so to be treated — but this woman, sir, is no 
common beggar — not she ; nor is she begging any ways— 
— only to be paid her bill — so I brought it, as I was coming 
up." 

"Then, sir, as you are going down, you may take it 
down again, if you please," cried Colonel Pembroke ; " and 
in future, sir, I recommend it to you to look after your 
horses, and to trust me to look after my own affairs." 

The groom retreated; and his master gave the poor 
woman's petition, without reading it, to the hair-dresser, 
who was looking for a piece of paper to try the heat of his 
irons. 

"I should be pestered with bills and petitions from 
morning till night, if I did not frighten these fellows out 
of the trick of bringing them to me," continued Colonel 
Pembroke, turning to his companion. "That blockhead 
of a groom is but just come to town; he does not know yet 
how to drive away a dun— but he'll learn. They say that 
the American dogs did not know how to bark, till they 
learnt it from their civilized betters." 

Colonel Pembroke habitually drove away reflection, and 
silenced the whispers of conscience, by noisy declamation, 
or sallies of wit. 

At the bottom of the singed paper, which the hair- 
dresser left on the table, the name of White was sufficiently 
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visible. " White P*exclaimed Mr. Pembroke, " as I hope 
to live and breathe, these Whites have been this half-year 
the torment of my life." He started up, rang the bell, and 
gave immediate orders to his servant, that these Whites 
should, never more be let in, and that no more of their bills 
and petitions in any form whatever should be brought to 
him. Til punish them for their insolence — I won't pay 
them one farthing this twelvemonth : and if the woman is 
not gone, pray tell her so — I bid Close, the tailor, pay them : 
if he has not, it is no fault of mine. Let me not hear a 
syllable more about it — I'll part with the first of you who 
dares to disobey me. " 

" The woman is gone, I believe, sir," said the footman ; 
"it was not I let her in, and I refused to bring up the 
letter." 

" You did right. Let me hear no more about the mat- 
ter. We shall be late at the Crown and Anchor. I beg 
your pardon, my dear friend, for detaining you so long." 

Whilst the colonel went to his jovial meeting, where he 
was the life and spirit of the company, the poor woman re- 
turned* in despair to the prison where her husband was 
confined. 

We forbear to describe the horrible situation to which 
this family were soon reduced. Beyond a certain point, 
the human heart cannot feel compassion. 

One day, as Anne was returning from the prison, where 
she had been with her father, she was met by a porter, who 
put a letter into Tier hands, then turned down a narrow 
lane, and was out of sight before she could inquire from 
whom he came. When she read the letter, however, she 
could not be in doubt — it came from Mrs. Carver, and 
contained these words : — 

" You can gain nothing by your present obstinacy — you 
are the cause of your father's lying in jail, and of your mo- 
ther's being, as she is, nearly starved to death, You can 
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relieve them from misery worse than dbath, and place them 
in ease and comfort for the remainder of their days. Be 
assured, they do not speak-fiincerely to you, when they 
pretend not to wish that your compliance should put an 
end to their present sufferings. It is you that are cruel to 
them— it is you that are cruel to yourself, and can blame 
nobody else. You might live all your days in a house as 
good as mine, and hare a plentiful table served from one 
year's end to another, with all the dainties of the season, 
and you might be dressed as elegantly as the most elegant 
lady in London (which, by-the-by, your beauty deserves), 
and you would have servants of your own, and a carriage 
of your own, and nothing to do all day long but take your 
pleasure. And after all, what is asked of you ? — only to 
make a person happy, whom half the town would envy 
you, that would make it a study to gratify you in every 
wish of your heart. The person alluded to you have seen, 
and more than once, when you have been talking to me 
of work in my parlour. He is a very rich and generous 
gentleman. If you come to Chiswell-street about six this 
evening you will find all I say true — if not, you and yours 
must take the consequences." 

Coarse as the eloquence of this letter may appear, 
Anne could not read it without emotion : it raised in her 
heart a violent contest. Virtue, with poverty and famine, 
were on one side — and vice, with affluence, love, and every 
worldly pleasure, on the other. . 

Those who have been bred up in the lap of luxury; 
whom the breath of heaven has never visited too roughly; 
whose minds, from their earliest infancy, have been guarded 
even with more care than their persons ; who in the dan- 
gerous season of youth are surrounded by all that the soli- 
citude of experienced friends, and all that polished society, 
can devise for their security; are not perhaps competent 
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to judge of the. temptations by which beauty in the lower 
classes of life may be assailed. They who have never seen 
a father in prison, or a mother perishing for want of the 
absolute necessaries of life — they who have never them- 
selves known the cravings of famine, cannot form an ade- 
quate idea of this poor girl's feelings, and of the temptation 
to which she was now exposed. She wept — she hesitated 
—and "the woman that deliberates is lost/' Perhaps 
those who are the most truly virtuous of her sex will be 
the most disposed to feel for this poor creature, who was 
literally half famished. before her good resolutions were 
conquered. At last she yielded to necessity. At the ap- 
pointed hour, she was in Mrs. Carver's house. This woman 
received her with triumph— she supplied Anne immediately 
with food, and then hastened to deck out her victim in the 
most attractive manner.' The girl was quite passive in her 
hands. She promised, though scarcely knowing that she 
uttered the words, to obey the instructions that were given 
to her, and she suffered herself, without struggle, or appa- 
rent emotion, to be led to destruction. She appeared 
quite insensible — but at last she was roused from this state 
of stupefaction, by the voice of a person with whom she 
found herself alone. The stranger, who was a young and 
gay gentleman, pleasing both in his person and manners* 
attempted by every possible means to render himself 
agreeable to her, to raise her spirits, and calm her appre- 
hensions. By degrees, his manner changed from levity to 
tenderness. He represented to her, that he was not a 
brutal wretch, who could be gratified by any triumph in 
which the affections of the heart have no share; and he 
assured her, that in any connexion which she might be 
prevailed upon to form with him, she should be treated 
with honour and delicacy. 

Touched by his manner of speaking, and overpowered 
by the sense of her own situation, Anne could not reply 
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one single word to all he said — bat burst into abpgony of 
tears, feid sinking on her knees before him, exclaimed, 
"Save mel save me from myself 1 — Restore me to my 
parents, before they have reason to hate me*" — 

The gentleman seemed to be somewhat in doubt whether 

this was anting or nature; but he raised Anne from the 

ground, and placed her upon a seat beside him. "Am I 

. to understand, then, that I have been deceived, and that 

our present meeting is against your own consent ?" 

" No, I cannot say that — 0, how I wish that I could 1 — 
I did wrong, very wrong, to come here^— but I repent — I 
was half-starved — I have a father in jail-«-I thought I could 

set him free with the money but I will not pretend to 

be better than I am — I believe I thought tfcaP, beside re- 
lieving my father, I should live all my days without ever 
more knowing what distress is — and I thought I should be 
happy — but now I have changed my mind 1 — I never could 
be happy with a bad conscience — I know — by what I have 
felt this last hour." 

Her voice failed.; and she sobbed for some moments 
without being* able to speak. The gentleman, who now was 
convinced that she was quite artless and thoroughly in 
earnest,, was struck with compassion ; but his. compassion was 
not unmixed with other feelings, and he had hopes that, 
by'freating her with tenderness, he should in time make it 
her wish to live with him as his mistress. He was anxious 
to hear what her former way of life had been; and she 
related, at his request, the circumstances by which she 
and her parents had been reduced to such distress. His 
countenance .presently showed how much he was interested 
in her story — he grew red and pale — he started from his 
seat, and walked up and down the room in great agitation, 
till at last, when she mentioned the name of Colonel Pem- 
broke, he stopped short, and exclaimed, " I am the man— 
I am Colonel Pembroke— I am that unjust, unfeeling wretch! 



